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I. 

An account of Rjcpa'iments made in the Mysore 
Country, in the year 1804, to imeetigate the 
effects of Terrestrial Refraction. 

BY LIEUTENANT JOHN WARREN, 

Of H. At. 33«f Regiment of Foot. 



INTRODUCTION. 

^Notwithstanding the various theories wbicli 
have been advanced, at different times, to account 
for the effects of refraction*; and the numerous ex¬ 
periments which have been made by the most cmin/nt 
philosophers of our times, with a view to discover 
•some law by which its effects might be reduced to 
certain narrow limits, applicable to practice, nothing 
sufficiently satisfactory has yet occurred to set the' 
question finally to rest. 

The late Genaral Roy was the first among us, 
who availed himself of the favorable opportunity 
which his survey presented, to pay some minute at- 


* Particularly by Ds Cartbs. Lbibnitz. tbe BBBMoviir 
LIB, and lastly by Sir Isaac Nbwton, whose hypothesis, gronnd- 
ed on the laws of attraction, now generally oblaios among physical 
writers. 


VoL, IX. 



EXPERIMENTS ON 

effects of terrestrial refraction. After 
Wir.MA.us and Mr. Ualby resumed 
as'far as the service on which they 
conveniently allowed: but as this 
wj secondary object with them, little addi- 
^IftlfttNiiforniation is to be gathered from their la¬ 
bours. Major Mudoe has, indeed, made a number 
,kf experiments since that time; hut the result has 
• mlKn so tar short of his expectations, that he promises, 
in his latest publication, to resume and pay particular 
attention totne subject: and we have no doubt every 
right to expect something very valuable from that 
quarter. But, may not the laws of refraction be so 
mategally affected by gravity, and otlier unknown 
causes, as'to vaiy in different parts of the globe, and 
that theory which obtains in high .orthern latitudes 
fail in tropical regions ? Indeed, the irregularities 
which of late,have been detected in the declinations 
of certain stars *, which, though unobserved in Etig- 
land, are powerfully felt in these climates, sufficient¬ 
ly show liow much we have reason to suspect an 


• Major Lambtox, in a pottxrnpt lo one of his laic reports to 
IfHsi tMi obscrvalioiL ** We fiocl IwiYt lli»l difHireut s\m 

•• givKvery ditTcrent latitudes after Ik t»!; corrected tor ui>errHUoit» 
imtutinn, tic* At TrhandeporuBif the latitude of th;it stalioii Uy 
** AMt‘bnran was ] I* 44' .59. Hic latitude by Rcf^ulus waj 

1 44' 4r ^4, and the latitude by «Oriofiis. 1 1^44' 40' 91 . 1 had 

inud^ ohservaiioiis by tlic $unie three Paudref Mellon, where 

** those by Rrgulua and •Orionis wereoflen interrupted on accountof 
** the bad weather, and couscqueiUiy left douhtfiil: but tlie dittercnccs 
not withstanding were nearly the same, &c. Tliough tlie&e obscr^ 
valionii have beto svt aside, they wrve siitticiently to prove that the 
declinations^ as laid down in Europe^ ate iiregubir Arre, and this 
may probably arise from tlie uncertainty we labour under with re- 
** sped to tlie laws of refraetbn; and in consequence of erring in 
** tliat» the difierenee of the corrected senith dbtances of two stars 
** observed id Em^epe, will not be the same as the difference wliicb 
the same stars will give iu this latitude. I am, however, hazarding 
** an opbioD, but as 1 intciul^ bi'bg more satisfied as to tlie /aft, 1 
hope I'diall be able to say oaore 00 the subject hereafter*'’ 
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cffrct of the sort, and must evince the expediency of 
obtaining corresponding cxpeciinents in different lati- 
tndes; for, it is obvious, that even to ascertain any 
deviation in a system, perhaps too •generalised, 
might he attended witli incalculable advantages to 
science. 

It must be owned, that to render experiments on 
terrestrial refraction pointedly useful, itwould be ne¬ 
cessary to shew how discoveries in this province 
might apply and be extended to refraction in general. 
Hitherto, (Jii tliis recondite subject, nothing’ which 
would itnmcdiately apply hasreached»iny knowledge ; 
hut as so much is still to be done whcijevcr* refrac¬ 
tion is concerned, we may argue, that, in the present 
stage of our information, observations confined to 
terrestrial objects may be deemed suiheient. 

It has been stated on experiments* that the refrac¬ 
tive power of the air is proportional to its density; 
an<l this is as its weight directly, and heat in¬ 
versely. It would then appear, were oiir barometers 
and thermometers, sufliciently accurate, that by com¬ 
paring them at any given time, the ratio of its density 
might be had. iiut it has Irccn found, on triql, that 
in the present unimproved state of these instruments, 
changes, not very minute, in the density of the at- 
niospliere, escape our notice, when a reference is made 
to them alone. 

4 

4 

Now, since we have every reason to suppose, that 
whatever share, heat, cold, or electricity, may liave 
separately on the refractive jwwcrs of tlic air*}", their 


1 By Halley. ^ 

t Euler, aAera mimber ofeiperiiDeoti nti the immediate eflects 
of beat and cold, on the refractive powers of media, conoludes, “ 
in all translucent aphstanees, the focal distauces diminUb with the 
heat, wliicli dimiiiutioe, be conceives, U owing to a change in the 
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effect is extremely inconsiderable, when compared 
with ^at caused by ihe bulk water contained in 
dissolukion in the atmosphere: we may, therefore, 
in the present imjuiry, consider them merely as 
agents, composing and decomposing perpetually the 
air; and neglect the consideration of that iujrnediate 
effect which Smith anti Euler have ascribed to 
them. Should we then succeed, in ascertaining, with 
any degree of accuracy, the relative degree of mois¬ 
ture -and dryness, at the different times of observa¬ 
tion, we shall (without neglecting other considera¬ 
tions), lay more stress on these results, than on what 
might he detluc^ed separately from observations of the 
barometer and thermometer. 

Before entering into the subject of experiments, It 
will be proper to preface a few words on the motives 
which in(ruce4 me to attend particularly to the ef¬ 
fects of terrestrial refraction, at the time that I did ; 
as it will afford an opportunity of giving an account 
of the data on which I chiefly proceeded. 

Having received <)ircctions from Major Lamb- 
ton *, to measure a line near Bangalore, to serve as 
a hiise of verification tothetrigonometrical operations 
which were then carried on under his superintend- 
ance, it occurred to me, when this service was com¬ 
pleted, that so favoumble an opportunity was not 
likely to recur, tor entering nuuutely into the sub¬ 
ject; for every possible means had been taken, to in¬ 
sure as accurate a measurement as could be effected : 
and this line, together with the elevation of one of 


refractive power of tbe lubjtance itself; which probaWy increases 
^ hy betip »nd diniinislies by cold/' 

But this applies chiefly to bard media, such as gla« leoMt. &c. &c. 
wid niiiy be dAnicd (for the uretcat) too incopridwaMt to require 
psirlicubir aoticop where uir is the modiuma ^ 

* Wlio^MS aisistaut I thcii wai* 
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its extremities above the other, (ascertained in the 
course of the measurement) afforded every necessary 
datum to proceed on in this investigation. 

As the detailed account of the abovementioned 
operation will appear at full lenp^h in Major Lamb- 
ton’s reports, and cannot with propriety he givendn 
this paper, 1 hope that its being known to form a 
part of tlic trigonometrical operations, carried on in 
the peninsula of India, will appear a sufficient pledge 
of its accuracy. 

ACCOUNT OF INSTRUMENTS. 

The elevations and depressions tvere tak^u with 
tlie great theodolite, used by Major Lambton, for 
carrying on his series of primary triangles across tlic 
peninsula, 'fliis in.stniment, having been formerly 
described by liimscif, need not be any further parti¬ 
cularised. The angles were invariably taken with 
the micrometer in the focus of the telescope. 

A barometer and thermometer were also procured*; 
hut from the reasons above given, tlie M'ant of an 
hygrometer was likely to deprive me of wliat I 
considered to be an essential means of investiga¬ 
tion (though I cannot find that such an. instru¬ 
ment was ever applied to a similar purpose) when 
Lieutenant Kater, of H. M. I2th regiment, com¬ 
municated to me liis observation, on the 1>e Vd 
seeds of a udld grass, rallc<l in the Malabar S 
Panimooloo (the Andropogon contortum of Linn.eus) 
which grows in abundance in this part of the penin¬ 
sula, and which he thought was likely to answer for 
an instrument of this sortf. 


^ The barometer was a common ooCi the property of Dr« HevnEi 
the company's oatnralist. The tbermoioeter, one of Fabrenheife 
difttioii* 

t TIm beards of the wild oate have been used in Englnd for t 
similar purpose (see Hvtton's Didjonary, art, Hygremier). 

B 3 
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Altliough I understand it to be this gentleman's 
intention to give an account of his experiments on 
these j^res to the public; yet, as his oiiiciai calls 
prevented him from going minutely into the subject, 
at the period v/hon 1 had occasion for an liygrome* 
ter, I was under the necessity of anticipating his 
intcndetl investigation; and the experiments detailed 
in tl)c appendix will shew, that after an ample trial, 
the bcar<ls of the Pammooloo grass were found per¬ 
fectly competent to the construction of an hygro¬ 
meter. Three of these instruments weic therefore 
constructed, and the mean of their readings nniiced 
in the annexed tables. 

EXPLANATION OF THF TAHLES. 

The detail of experiments on iheeftccfs of terres¬ 
trial refraction, together with the immediate results 
deduced from them, ‘appear in tliesc tables, under 
the appropriate columns; and a reference to them 
will best explain their arrangements. 

It is however necessary to explain tlie meaning of 
certain marks, which appear at various places under 
the figures, and which have been adopted both for 
the sake of perspicuity and brevity. 

I soon perceived, after collecting a certain num¬ 
ber of observations, tlie prevailing agreement be¬ 
tween the motions of tlie hygrometer, and the varia¬ 
tions, which occurred in tlie observed angles of ele¬ 
vation and depression. 

This being a novel and interesting fact (of which 
I had still more reason to be convinced, after I 
liad succeeded in regulating the hygrometers) I 
was desirous to draw the attention on" thi»^ coinci¬ 
dence, and with this view the marks alluded to’were 
affixed. 
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Taking it for granted (as perhaps the present ex¬ 
periments will be deemed to allow) that where the 
moisture of the atmosphere is greatest, the l e^iFaction 
at that moment is also greatest (and vice verxa) 
wherever, in the annexed tables, the •observation 
rigorously agrees with this theory, the mark (^) is 
placed underneath*; where the coincidence of mois¬ 
ture and refraction is not absolutely exact, the ap¬ 
proximation is pointed out by a cross f j;, shewing, 
by the number of its bars, how near it comes to 
perfect consistency. 

With a view to draw the attention still closer lo 
the effects of moisture on rcfructirtn, two yohiimis 
of differences, which were kept at tlie time of obser¬ 
vation, have been presevverf. The column which 
relates to tlie angles l)eing marked according as 
these have been measured greater or less, at the two 
nearest observations; and that of tire contcinpora- 
neous relative moisture being marked M, or 1), ac¬ 
cording as the atmosphere had changed from a 
moister to a drier state, and vice versa. 

As this coincidence has been very general, I found 


* It is to be noticed, liowever^ that inomiog ami evening olisor- 
TaUons are rom|wred 5V|wralHy» neglecting tln^e lakeu in tl»c 
middle of the day; fur these, from the great nmlion wliidi tlini 
disturbs the atmosidicie. must ncccssirily Ue vrry imprriert. 'I'lic 
only reason why tikestf observations are not hft out allogc(lier»'isg 
that iiowcvor imperfect they may be* as do a secoiul or twf>, thvy 
contribute nevertheless \o establish tlie proof of ibe relatiun 4>f 
ture to refracllon ; for it is to be observed, tliat (ivlien Uic weatlier is 
perfectly clear of rainy clouds) the refraction is never so incoiisidcr- 
able as in tlie brat of noon, wlim the sun sIiIdcs brightest, and when 
ibe tremor of the atmosphere is mnn consutembkt and the reaiion 
of this seems to be, ** because the atmosphere, however disturbed, 
is then generally in its driest state.** ’niere was ao little refraction 
at that Lour, that the elevations of the MmtMmm fr^ucnliy bring 
H Mt ntgatipi: ao absurdity which arises bom from tbe inipossibi* 
lity of taking the arigla accurately, and tbe very small refraclion 
th^ prevailing* 

u 4 
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the shortest way was to mark with an asterisk (*) 
those cases where it had failed; and by inspecting 
the taldes, it will appear that the number of these 
is comphrativfly small. 

Tlie qiihnlity of refraction, as entered in the ap¬ 
propriate columns, has been computed, according to 
tliAse respective cases of depression or elevation, 
founded on reasonings too generally known to re* 
quire any minute explanation. . 

It will only Ik? necessary to state, that, with regard 
to the measured line, the formula r= i y4-jD+fl* 
has hccii used in pafercucc to that of 

for the obvious reason, that a greater reliance was to 
be placed on* the perpendicular eprcsslon, obtained 
during the process of measurement, than on corres¬ 
ponding angular depressions, taken at the S. end of 
the base line, even though an equal number of ob- 
servations had been taken at each end. 

Tlic refraction, affecting the elevation of the 
Mitnlapum-f, was necessarily computed by means of 
the elevations am! depressions, taken at both places re¬ 
spectively, lieing the appropriate formula, 

where £ expresses the elevation, and is less than D. 

An example of each will suffice to render the sub¬ 
ject j)€rtectly clear. 


• WTjepe rr: Refraction. 

j .4:= One half the contained arc# 

/)= 11m greater dtpreisioo. 
i)*— TIm ie» flq>resnon. 

And 0 = Hie angle subtended hy tbe perpendicular depres* 
tm of S. end of meaiured line. 


t A small stone buildtogi on a ytfj conspicuous lirag gronodj 
xM four oiks of 
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EXAMPLE I. 

• 

The length of the measured line (Banrwary and 
being converted into an arc of a great circle, 
gives S'34," 67=.^* 

Again, the depression of the south extremity of 
the iine (near Beygoor) below the level of the north¬ 
ern one, Is 39. 7 feet, and using the proportion of 
radius to tangent, wc have for the angle which it 
subtends 3'25." 75 =«■ 

Lastly, on the 7th of August, at G"- 39' A. M. tlio 
depression of the toot of the Dag-staff near 
was observed at Bansrvary, 6' 42" C6. 

But the height of the observer’s eye above the 
ground was 5. 67 feet (tha^ of the instrument) which 
to reduce to the ground, will require 29'^ 39 to sub¬ 
tract : consequently, the corrected depression will bo 
6' 13". 27 =/) (the quantity entered in the tables). 
A\'hence 

J- ^=3' \r 34 
ff;=3 ,25 75 

6 43 09 
-D=6 13 27 

r= 29 82 ' 

The refraction entered in the tables. 


* Tlie horizontal length of the measured line is $ 9799 . > 

and when reduced to the level of the sea, =39793, 7. This length 
has been used, in this particular case, to t^tain the contained arc; 
because the taUes, by means of wbteh the opetatiou was perfonned, 
were calculated to tbit distance from the centre of the earth. 
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XXAim.£ TI. 

At tlie same hour, the top of tlie flag-staff was 
observed 4'37." 32; which, corrected for tlie height 
of file instrument, as above, gives the depression 
4'.07"93=D. Again, the lengtii of the tlag-stafl* 
being 24 feet, this subtracted from 39.7, leaves the 
pcrjiendicnlar depression below tlie line of the level 
1.-5. 7 feet; and the angle which it subtendss:!'21' 
36 = 0 . 


Hence wc have, 




* -.V A =.3' 17" 34 
+ a=l 21 36 


4 38 70 
— V=4 7 93 


r=0 30 77 


The refraction entered in the tables. 

EXAMPLE lit. 

1 st. The distancefrom theN.cxtremity of the line 
('££r»su>arj/Jto the Muntapum is 26.327.3, which, con¬ 
verted into an arc of a great circle, is 4' 18" 7=A. 

2 d. Again, the elevation of the Muntapxm was 
tahen at liansTtary (on the same day S’” 17" A. M.) 
9'21" 84, and this corrected for the height of the 
instrument (by adding 44" 43), makes the elevation 
10 - 6 " 27 =£. 

3d. Lastly, in the beginning of Au^st, during the 
afternoon, being at X\\t Muntapum^ the riepressiem of 
N. end of line w as observed, on a mean of four obser- 
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vations, to be 15' 19" 5, and the instrument (ia the 
Muntaptm) being 8, 5 feet, above the ground, 
have to llibtract 1' 6" 59, wHich i-educcs the depres¬ 
sion to 14' 12" 91=D, a constant quantity in com¬ 
puting the third column of refiactiou. 

Hence we have, 


i)=14' 

12 " 

91 

J5=10 

06 

27 

4 

06 

64 

4 

18 

7 

fi) 0 

IS 

06 


'06 

03 


The refraction entered in the tables. 

Tlie absolute degree of moisture was deduced as 
follows: 

As I knew of no standard, by which rmight set 
the hygrometer, when I was about observing, the 
least degree of moisture noticed during the day was 
assumeil as zero. This arrangement harl this advan¬ 
tage, that the refraction and moisture had a similar 
direction, and their coincidence met the eye mofe 
easily. 

4 

The column which shews the absolute density of 
the atmosphere was computed by this fornrulk : 

JD=rB—founded on rea-: 


* Where D expresiet the increue of deniity, B the height of 
barometer at the time of obaerratioo, ff the state of the same when 
lowest of ali, n the difiereohe of leoipenilure ib the sh; fpi d the 
difierence of temperature in the mercury. 
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IS 

Bonings sufBcieotly. known. An example, however, 
may not be deemed superfluous. 

EXAUPLR. 

Tlie lowest degree to which the barometer de¬ 
scended during the course of these experiments, was 
85 inchesr:^', wlien the temperature also least 
of all was 69 ”. These two quantities are used as 
constant in the computations. 

Now, on the 7th of August, at 39' A. M. the 
barometer was oherved to be at 127 =jB 
from tyhich deduct q6 85=fi’ 

there remains, 0 15=B—B’ 

Again, the thermometer at the same time 
was 75 ® 

from which deduct 69 

and we have 6=n ; and as no difference 

of temperature was noticed in the atmosphere and 
mercury, the same quanti^( 6 ) will* also be ex¬ 
pressed by d. 

Hence it is that having found, 

B—B= 0 . 15; 99, &c.; and 

, 98 , &c. we have 0. 15 x 0.99 x 0.98 = 0. 145530; 
which to reduce in terms of B (the least density) we 
have Si -g-g—s—i— the increase of density. 

O.f f S <90 I 84 J 

Lastly, to obtain an expression in absolute num¬ 
bers, we have, as 26. 85 : 26. 85+^-^-: 1000. 
802, the quantity entered in the tables. 

The remaining columns are sufficiently explicit to 
- Inquire no explanation. 
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ClM^; pwt'lSotloa ha Ibe idr. 

in iUidDf oectiAaftifly: oaotko af tte air ««iy gnat. 


DIttOy Ate. 


Fltf Ttey IdBt. 

Gloody 8 h j ff rmc t m vaiy apitndy 
Boivy cUttda: tiygroMter* vtQr ■ 
Ditto, ditto. 


Cloody. 

Gteody. 


in iWaf: 1t|powMitari cstromafy nateody. 


DIttei ditto. 


Gtea^: m good dni of teotka in teo otmh^ioit 
Motioo Is tie otiBOi|dMfo swdwslo. 

Kotin teteoatmoapMro wy emidambte. 
Modn te tea niro little abnt^: ogwA. 


Sqinllt oU abost: nttnoaplwre 
A lBi oa rli e r o n y itM; deadly. 
Ohte»ditte» 

Xhttei An 

Qresi notioo Is tee stBOtelte 
Oitte» dkto> dUco* 


my am 


Ditto, 


t 
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REUARsi^ QK THE RESULTS. 

1st. The most remarkable fact, which c^s for 
our attention, in the results of the presej^ expen- 
ments, is the almost invariable coinckfence w in¬ 
crease of refraction with that of moisture; viU 
appear still more forcibly, if we consider the 
of the following eight observations, all taken between 
10 and IS o’clock, P.M. on dilFereiit nights, I 
was engaged in observing the eastern elongatiofl of 
the polar star; the depression of the S. extremttjTof 
the line being taken by means of a referring Umy. 


Dayi. 

DrpreuloQa. 

IlefractiOD. 

t 

Augl. 

7 

5' 

17' 

33 

1' 

25' 76 

10 

5 

36 

24 

1 

6 85 

11 

5 

40 

18 

1 

2 9X 

12 

5 

49 

64 

0 

53 45 

13 

5 

51 

21 

0 

51 88 

U 

i 5 

54 

36 

0 

48 72 

15 

5 

23 

63 

1 

19 46 

16 

5 

40 

97 

1 

2 12 


Mean refraction 1' 1" 38. 


On comparing the hygrometers, as thc^ stood at 
the time of these observations, with their position 
when last noticed in the day time, it was found that 
they had revolved, on a mean, S40* in the direction of 
moisture. Now, the mean refraction of 55 observa¬ 
tions, noticed in the tables, is 39" 74; and we have 
seen that of tbo8 observations taken at night (which, 
from the stillness of the air, may be deemed to balance 
a superior number) to be 1' 1" 38. Hence, it will 
appear, that the latter is something more than double 
tne former. 

3d. We shall next advert to the oomparative qnan- 
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tity of refraction, which seems to have afl^cted the 
obaeryations of the different objects referred to in the 
tables; and here, it is perhaps worthy of notice, that out 
of 49 contemporaneous observations, of the top and foot 
of t^«flag^staff, at the S. extremity of the line, the 
refr^tion attending those of the foot are 36 repeated 
times kss than those of the top; and that, in ti>e 13 re¬ 
maining ones, where the contrary occurs, the excess is 
seldom above 2" of I'efraction, and frequently below 
unity *. As this circumstance is in opposition to 
the general theory, “ that the lower the object, the 
greater the refraction,” should the same circumstance 
occur again, in future experiments, it will be worth 
while to inquire, whether the rays, when passing 
through the atmospliere l>elow the ine of the level, 
may not be refracted differently from what they 
arc when passing above it. This may perhaps to 
thought better than a mere conjecture, if it be 
recollected, that Mb. Bovguer, (whilst employed 
in measuring a degree of the meridian in Smith Ame¬ 
rica, and observing on the summit of the Cordeliers) 
noticed a sudden increase of refraction, when he 
could view the stars below the line of the level. 

8d. With regard to any attempt tov^ards estimating 
the dfects of terrestrial refractipn, by an assumed 
ratio to tlie contained arc, as has hitherto the 
practice; without entering into gny disc^usslon of the 
«ulyect, I shall only observe, that if, In the forgoing 
experiments, wc go by tlw qbseryatrpns taken id the 
day time, wc shall nave (considering the foot of 
flag-staff, and preserving the saine notation) ; 

• \ I 

* The meau diflfereiKe of refractioo, betweea the top of the 
ttaff and die (on 38 copteifqipraiteoiu obserratioM) 

it 16’’. 44; and that between the top of and Mmtofim is 
S8". 51, wliere the order a inverted 5”. 07: and if the lop nd 
Ibot of dag-etaff be compared, in an equal and c o nl e n m oianeoM Bom¬ 
ber of ohservalMHis the awao of tbeir difitniMe-ii b*. OSlifcaaiNin 
the inrerse order. 
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and if we take those by night, il will be of 

the contained arc, from which we can collect no-> 
thing. 

4th. 1 have now only to add a few wordsoon the 
comparative density of the air, at the different times of 
observation, such as entered in the tables; and the 
evident want of connection, between its changes and 
those in the refraction; from whicli wcinay infer, that, 
although in northern climates (where the mercury 
will rise and fall several inches in one day) observa¬ 
tions of the barometer and thermometer may be at¬ 
tended to with advantage,'on the coijtrary, in tropi¬ 
cal countries, where (as appears in tlie present»expe- 
rinipiits) the variations of tlie mercury are hardly uis- 
ctTiilble* those instruments will proic perfectly in- 
ftheieut. 


APPENDIX. 

j4u nccuuul of ExperhnnUs m the fibres or beards of 
the Paniinooloo grew ,• containing also an account vf 
the construction of the hygrometers, vsed in the pre- 
: ceding Experimaits. 

» 

Before I proceed to give an account of the cj^eri- 
ments, by means of which I satisfied myself or tha 
competency of the beards of tire Paninmloo grass, to 
the object I had in view, it will be ncccsary to give 
a short description of the plant itself, or (since a bo¬ 
tanical account of it is not here intended) of that 
part of the plant, which was used in the construction 

- ^ 

* At Madras, the greaUst akenitioo was observed 0« 75 incties: 
and to tke tn^n aoucial change Al during the 

time of attending to the preseat eiperimeiihi (that is about twelve 
days) tlie greatest ehaoge was 0. S: the latter place being 2970.8 
feet above the level of the lea. 
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of the hygrometers, consulted in the preceding expe¬ 
riments on refraction. 

The Panimooloo grass, which grows chiefly on 
inpun^ins, and is well known to the natives, from 
its beards easily catching and adhering to theif 
clothes, produces a kind of ear, somewhat resembling 
that of wheat Its seed vessels shoot out long flbres, 
of a hardy texture, which entwist one with the 
other from left to right, so as to resemble, when in 
that state, a diminutive coir rope. 

These flbres, or beards, are tlie part of the plant 
uscdjn the construction of the hygrometers, and 
consequently deserve particular nonce. 

Each fibre shoots out, in a straight line, nearly to 
the length of an inch, from the seed vessel to which 
it adheres; then tapers oflf, in curls, to a very fine 
end, so that the former part of it can alone be used 
for the present purpose. 

When viewed through a magnifying glass, it appears 
to be made up, like a rope, in broad strands, twisted 
from left to right; which, when water is applied 
(contrary to its effect on a rope) are gradually unfold¬ 
ed, and cause the motion of which I availed myself. 

The twists, in the straight part of the stem, are 
from 5 to 7 in number; and these, as I have found 
by experiments, nearly mark the number of revolu¬ 
tions, of which the fibre is susceptible, by the appli¬ 
cation of moisture. 

When dissected, the stem was found to be made up 
of two fibres, connected by a slight membrane, easily 
divided, and twisted round each other, until they 
were united in a common stalk, at the seed vessel at 
oue end, and above the first curl at the other. 
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Tl)is construction readily explains why it should 
he easily affected by cither moisture or dryness, but 
does not evince that heat, or other changes i^i the 
ambient air, niiglit not likewise operate upon it, in 
the same clirectiou. The tbllovving ex|)ciiinet»ts satis- 
fied me, however, that moisture alone uulbhlcd the 
stem. 


EXPERIMENT 1. 

Having fixed a stem, about an inch long, with 
six twists in it, on a piece of wax, a slit straw was 
lUsU'iied at its upjier end, by way of index: the 
whole was then placed clear of any motion of the 
air, in such a position as the nature of the experi¬ 
ments reiiuired; and a graduatcil circle of j)astc- 
board was so placed about it, as to indicate the num¬ 
ber of revolutions and degrees which the index went 
over. 

Then, on placing my hand within art inch of the 
stem, the index generally moved from 5** to 10" of the 
circle, from kft to right; and as motion in this direc¬ 
tion was invariably the consequence of moisture, it 
was proliablc (but still it remained to be proveil) that 
the fjHiaia arising from perspiration princijially af¬ 
fected it in this case, 

EXPERIMENT II. 

Jly hi-eathing violently on the stem, I generally 
brought the index round from 70® to 90® in the same 
direction ; and it would go back to its original place 
as soon as let free. 

This was a sufheient proof of its great sensibility; 
but to make sure whether moisture or heat caused it 
to move in the two preceding cases, I had recourse 
to the following: 

VoL. IX. c 
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EXPZniMENT 111. 

I first applied a ret-liot bar of iron, as close to the 
stem as could be contrived without burning it, which 
moved it uniformly from right to Itft. 

Again, having prepared another stem, I applied 
the steam of hot water, issuing from the spout of a 
tea-kettle; wliich caused it to move, with great vio¬ 
lence, several revolutions from right to left: which 
was a sufficient proof, that heat acted on this grass 
only in as mucl| as it deprived it of its moisture. 

# 

I then fftoceeded to ascertain, whether the stem 
was any way regularly affected by tl changes in the 
atmosphere; a point on which eveiy thing depended. 
With this view I made up three hygrometers, on the 
following construction: 

Three stalks were taken, of the same length and 
number of twists, and, being fixed at one end into 
a piece of wax, with an index (as above described) 
the whole was fixed at the bottom of so many strong 
tin boxes, about inches deep, on the edge of 
which' was placed a moveable broad pasteboard 
circle, graduated every 5”, and divided in the com¬ 
mon way of SfJO®*. TTiese three hygrometers were 
then placed together, and observed, for two succes¬ 
sive days; at every hour of the day, from 7 o’clock 
in the morning to 8 in the evening; noticing at the 
same tin^e both the barometer and thermometer, as 
the annexed tables will shew. 


* Tliii graduitioD wilt, I Irust, appear petfectlr anfikient, wben 
it ii conaidered, that tiic mere efBuvia vising pei^antioB 
moved the index 88 or 108, as above meotkwed. 
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Table, shewing the comparative rate of ^in^ of three 

Hygrometers. 
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It may, however, be proper to mention, tliat not¬ 
withstanding the great regulariiy wiiicli apjjcars to 
prevail between the rates of going of these h_vgn> 
meters, whenever the atmosphere was uncommonly 
moistj the exquisite sensibility of the stem required 
to be checked; for, as it would sometimes, during a 
heavy shower, revolve a whole revolution, it was not 
to be expected,, tliat the three instruments would 
keep pace, whilst Yiioving so briskly. Asitktiiread 
was therefore fastened at eacli end of the index, 
loaded witii a thin plate of lean, hanging loose on 
the bottom of the box, so as to he dragged hy tlie 
straw as it went round. Dy these means the iustni- 
nients were easily regulated. 

EXPERIMENT 1- 

Application of heat, to dclcrmine the compass of 
the instrument. 

Having fixed a stem, of six twists, in such a man¬ 
ner as to admit it, I brought a bar of heated iron as 
close to the stem as cOuld be done, without setting 
fire to the apparatus; on which the index revolved, 
2 revolutions and lOJ'’, from right to left, when it 
became ijuicscent. 'J'hat is, the heat of the iron 
afl'ceted it 110 longer in that direction, aiul was 
barely sunieient to keep the index Irom iidling back. 

The heated bar being witliclrawii, the index hegiiii 
to recede, and became quiescent again (that is in its 
natural position) after having returned 2yo". 

But the three hygrometers, whose rate of going is 
given in the preciding table, had moved meanwhile 
201.'^ towards it; and therefore this quantity is to be 
adtied to tlic .'ibovc. 
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Namely 290* 

+204 

—-Hev* 

4y4=i + ig4» 

Wlience it willappear, that since the index had mov> 

ed, by the application of heat, 2+105=825* 

and that, by cooling, it only recovered 1 + 134=494 

it follows, tliat the stem, by being de¬ 
prived of its rudlcal inuistnre, lust a 
power =331* 

EXPEUISIENT V. 

Application of' ^louture. 

As soon as tlic index of tlic same stem gave signs 
ol' proceeding rcgylarly with the Itygronieters, a hair 
pencil, full of water, was applied, and held to tlie 

stem, wlicn it revolved 6”+295* from left toright, and 
then remained quiescent. On the pencil being with¬ 
drawn, the imlex Iregan to recede, and resnmed the 
course of the other liygromciers, after revolving 

6+300*. 

Jhit, during the interval of this experiment, these 
had niovetl J35*, in the same direction witlr that 
under observation, which quantity is therefore to be 
subtracted, 

*. • 

Namely 6‘+300 ' 

—135 

G+165 

Again, we have seen, that by the application of 

extreme moisture, the index had revolved, 

Hen.ce, it will appear, that this process, ^+165 

affected the fibres of the stem by 130 

93 
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The thermometer, at the beginning' of this opera¬ 
tion, was 77“; and at the end 79*. 

^ From the above experiments, it will appear, that, 
since by the application of extreme heat (procuring 
extreme dryness) the index had revolved from right 

H 

to left, <2+105“ 

and, by the application of extreme moisture, 

from left to right, 6+2.05 

it follows, that the sum of these two quan¬ 
tities, viz. =.9+ 40 

is the compass of tlic stem. 

This result evinces, that the mean state of the at¬ 
mosphere does not corres)K)nd, nor r*an it on any oc¬ 
casion, with the mean of the po>vcr of this instru¬ 
ment *. 

A second stem having been selected, and tbe same 
proces.s, as above related, repeated; it mo^•ed by cx- 

tremc heat S+290“, and, by extreme moisture, 

8 + 320*; so that the compass of this fibic was 

lu 

11+250*; which exceeded that of the former by 

2 +210; but, on examining it closer, after tbe opera¬ 
tion, it was found that, altbougb taken of tbe same 
length, it contained ouc twist more than the former; 
which accounts for its greater compass. 

EXPERIMENT VI. 

Application ^ Steam. 

Tlirce stems having been selected, and being fixed 
as usual, the steam of boiling water, issuing from 


• The stem, whicit wai used for this experiment, was afterwards 
compared, when made up, with oilier hygrometers; and it did not 
appnr to have lost of its a^vity, by this process. 
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the spout of a tea-kettle, was applied to one of them; 
when it moved, from left to rignt, with violent con¬ 
vulsive motions, (so rapid as hardly to admit of 
counting them) 6 revolutions; the 2(J, 6 ; and the 
Sd, 6|; when ^ey remained quiescent. 

Now, we have seen above (exp. IV.) that a stem, 
of this length, and number of twists, revolved in that 

Re 

case6 + 300"; and, in the present, nearly 6+180 (on 
a mean of three). The application of steam, there¬ 
fore, if wc consider the small difference of the two 
results, may be conceived to have affected the stem, 
only in as much as it moistened it. 

Several other experiments were also tried, but be¬ 
ing of the same nature as the foregoing, and the re¬ 
sults nearly similar, they need not be particular¬ 
ized. 


c4 
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II. 

Description of a very sensible llygromeier^ 

UY LIEUTENANT ilEMlY KAIEK, 

11. M. J^M Rrgimeitf. 

Tn tlie Afy.Kor and Carnatic is fountl a species of 
' grass, W'liicli the natives call, in tiie C'anarcftO lan¬ 
guage, Ooheena Imlm, in the Maratta, Oavataa s(V 
cooske. and, in Taimd, YerndowmdpUloo *. It is nicL 
with in the greatest abundance, about tlie moutli of 
January, on the lulls; but may be ]n()cuu’(l in al¬ 
most every part of tJic country, and is M’ry genc- 
laily known. 


Accident led me to remark, tliat the Iieaided seed 
of tins grass possessed an extreme sensibility of mois¬ 
ture; and being tlien in want of an hypi'Dimlcr, I 
constriieted one of this material, whicli, on trial, iV.r 
exceeded my expectations. 

I caiiscil a box to be made of brass, four inches in 
diameter, and an inch and a half in deplli. Within 
the box. about a quarter of an inch from the to|>, was a 
(lat ring, three-tenths of an inch in breadth, ami di¬ 
vided into a certain number of equal parts. A hole 
was nnule, through the centre of the bottom oi' the 
.box; and a circular plate of brass, about an inch 
in diameter, was rivetted to the bottom. On the 
outside, a notch was made in the rivet, similar to that 
In the lieail of a common wood screw; .so that, the 
eircnlar plate, within the box, could be turned round, 
at pleasure, by means of a turn-screw, applied to tlic 
notch on tlie outside. 


* It h llin .'indropogon Coniortum of Limnsus, aud may be ear 
uiy d»tln;!iiished fruiii ail others, by the seeds attacbuig tbenuelvea 
to the elothes of those who walk whae it grows. 
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A seed beint^ cbosen, the top of it was cut off, it 
lia\'}n<' been found by experiment to be pLi t'celly in¬ 
sensible. A .straw, the lightest that could be j)T«)cured, 
two Indies and a half in lengtli, and coloured at the 
end intendcil to be the index, was divided longitiuli- 
nally, in the inid<l!c, by the point of a line pen-knifi;; 
the knife was then turned a little on <nu‘ side*, till the 
openins: was wi«le enough to admit tlie beard of 
grass; wliich being inserted, and the point oi’the 
knife witiulrawn, the straw closed and held tlie beard 
of grass snriicicntly firm. 

Not being able to procure workmen, cajialilc of 
executing what I wished; \\\V. hy^nnnctvr, lliiis pre- 
parf<l, was fixed, in a rude inaniier, to rlic eireiilar 
})late at tlie bottom of ilie box, by iniMiis of a piece 
of st'aling wax, in which a very sir.all hole Inul been 
made, with a hot wliv. The beard of grass being 
jilaeed in tlie hole, It was closed, by tooehing tin* wax 
on one side with a heated wire, taking caie to set tlie 
grass as upright as possible. 

It remained now to <letennine the extremes of 
drvv.css and moisture, and to fix on .soiue iv.ode of 
di\ ision, by means of which thi.s hv^rvuitlcr niiglit 
be compared with any other. 

A new carlhcii pot was made very hot, by put¬ 
ting fire within, as well as arouiul it; and when it 
was supjiosed to have been sufficiently biiint. to be 
perfectly free from moisture, the fire was taken fiom 
the inside, and the pot suffered to cool, till the air in 
it was of the temperature of Jb’O”, but not lower. 'J'lie 
hygrometer was then jdaced in the pot, being kept 
from touching the bottom, by ineaijs of a piece of dry 
wood; and it remained there nearly an liour; long 
before the expiration of which time, the iiulex was 
perfectly steady. The hygrometer 'then quickly 
taken out of the pot, and the circular plate, carrying 
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tlic wliole, was turned round, by means of the notch 
on the outside, till the index, or coloured end of the 
straw, pointed to Zero- 

To obtain extreme moisture, it was at first thought, 
that the best mode would be to fill tbe box with 
water; hut, on trial, this was found to disturb tl.e in¬ 
dex too much. The beard of grass was therefore 
thoroughly wetted, with a fine hair pencil dipt in 
•water, and the number of revolutions, made by the 
index, ohscrvetl. Care was taken, to allow sufficient 
time, for the water to have its utim)st ctfcct; and, in 
this manner, the hygrometer I have at present was 
found to make three anrlahalf revolutions, between 
extreme dryness and extreme moisture. 

As some fixed mode of division is necessary, to ren¬ 
der observations, made by different persons, intelli- 
giijle to others; I imagine the scale of this hygrome¬ 
ter to be divided into 1000 equal parts, commencing 
at extreme dryness. 

The sensibility of this instniment is very great. 
The effluvia of a finger, applied about a quarter of 
an inch from the gras.s, causes the index imme¬ 
diately to shift eighteen divisions; and, on withdraw¬ 
ing the finger, it instantly returns to its former situa¬ 
tion. Gently breathing on it, at tlie distanceof about 
« foQt, moves the index division. It is equal¬ 

ly susceptible of the moisture of the atmosphere; 
scarcely ever remaining steady, for any length of 
lime, in variable weather. 

Such was the construction I at first employed; but 
on applying it to use, so much difficulty occurred, in 
ascertaining the number of revolutions made by the 
iinlex, tliat I was induced to attempt to give the 
whole a more convenient form, and to adapt to it a 
scale, such a» might preclude the possibility of mis- 
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lake, and, at the same time, leave the hygrometer in 
possession of its extent and sensibility. 

A B C D fig. 1. represents a piece of u'ood, about 
fourteen inches long, three indies broad, and one 
inch, and two-tenths tliick: the upper part is cut 
out, as in the figure, to tlie depth of two indies, 
leaving the sides A and 1), about tlirce-tenths of an 
inch thick: the wood, thus prepared, is morticed 
into a Sijuarc board, which serves as its support. 

Fig. *2, is an ivory wheel *, about an inch and two- 
tenths diameter, and two-tenths of an inch broad at 
the rim. A semicircular groove-is ma<le in tlie cir¬ 
cumference, of siK-h a depth, that tlie diameter of the 
wheel, taken at the bottom of tlie groove, is one 
inch. Through the axis, which projects on one side 
four-tenths of an inch, a hole is made, the size of a 
coninioii sewing needle; and, on this, ns a centre, the 
wheel should be carefully turned-; 1‘or, on the truth 
of the wiled, the accuracy and sensibility of the in¬ 
strument chiefly depend. From the bottom k f the 
groove, a small hole is made, ohlitpidy tlirougu tlic 
side of the wheel, to admit a fine thread. All the 
superfluous ivory should be turned away, that the 
wheel may be as light as possible. 

^ig. 3. represents apiece of brass wire, two inches 
long; on one end of which a screw is made, an inch- 
and a half in length; and, in the other, a.notch is cut, 
with a fine saw, to the depth of half an inch. This 
part is tapered off, sothat the notch, whidi is intend¬ 
ed to hold the beard of grass, in the manner hereafter 
described, may be closed, by means of a small brass 
ring (a) which slides on the taper part of the wire. 


* lo my first esp^ritnento I Med a wheel made of card paper, with 
go aiU of wohd, whidi nswmd very well. 
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A little below tlie centres of the scmtctrcles A and 
K, (fijf. 1.) two holes are made, precisely in the same 
direction: one of these is inU'ndcd to receive the screw 
fill;. S, an<l the other a gold pin, which is to project 
four-trntlis of an inch beyond the inside of the part A. 
'J'he pin is nia<le rather smaller than tlie hole in the 
axis of the ivory wheel, and is highly polished; in 
order ihat the inotirm of the wheel may I)C the less 
iinjicded hy fiiction. 

'r«o fine tui(v.<ls, about fourteen inches long, are 
jiasscd together through the hole in the groovcof tlic 
wli{‘('l, and are prcveiiled from ictnrning, by a knot 
on the cmtsi<!e. To the ends of these ilwcads, two 
weights are attaelu fl, exactly sinr'ar, and just heavy 
emaigh lo keep thethreatls cxtei -led. 

One of the tlireads having been wftnnd on its cir- 

cumferenee, the wheel is to be placed <in the pin, 

aliout tltc tenth of an inch from tlie side A, as in fig. 4. 

'I’wo glass tubes, of a suliicient bore to admit the. 

free Uiotion of the w'eightsj are fixed in grooves, in 

siieh a manner, that each thread slionbl fall exactly ' 

in tlie axis of the tube. The tubes are so long as nearly 

to touch the ivory wheel. 

♦ 

I'lic beard of tbe Ooheena hooloo being prc|)arccl, as 
for tbe circular hygrometer^ by cutting oiV that part 
which is useless, is inserted about the tenth of an inch, 
in.tbe projecting end of the axis of the wheel, and 
confined by a small wooden pin, which is to be bro¬ 
ken off close to the axis; the other end is placed in 
the notch of the brass screw, before described, and 
secured by means of the sliding ring. 

It is evident, that when the grass untwists, tire 
wheel will turn on the gold pin; and the thread, 
wiiicli is wound about it, with tbe weight attached, 
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will descend in the one glass tube; whilst, on the con¬ 
trary, the weight on the oj)positc tube will ascend, 
and z'icc versa. 

Tlie beard of the grass is now to be thoroughly 
wetted, with a hair (lencii and water, and when the 
wheel is stationary, the weights arc to besi) adjusted, 
by turning the brass screw, that the one shall be at 
the top, ^and the other at the bottoju of the glass 
tubes, which points will mark extreme moisture. 

The Instrument must then be exposed to the sun, 
or to some heat, not powerful enough to injure it, hut 
sufiicieiit to obtain a considerable degree of dryness. 
The weights will nt^w change situations; atid, [)ro- 
])ahly, on the first trial, will continue to move heyond 
the glass tubes. Should tlfis happen, the heard of 
grass is to Inr shortened, by sHtling hack the ring, 
ami advancing the brass screw, so as to Include a 
longer portion in the uoteh. Other trials are to he 
made, and the length of the grass vaiied, till tlic ex¬ 
tremes of drym'ss and moisture are wifliin the limits 
of the glass tubes. 

As this inslriimcntcannot conveniently lie exposed 
to so high a temperature, asis necessary to ohtai-n < x- 
tremc drvncss; this point may he aseertaiiusl hv 
means of -a standard ciieulur fii/gnwiitir, 'I'lie point 
of extreme moisture has been already detc'rmiricd 
and in the circular hyjfrometer, the nun^ber of rcvoln- 
tions, &c. between the extremes is known. The two 
hygrometers .are to remain sometime together, tliat 
they may be in the same state with respect to mois¬ 
ture; marks are then made, where the weights rest 
in the glass tubes, and the degrees shewn by the in¬ 
dex of the standard hygrometer notcil. Lastly, llic 
distance between these marks and extreme moisture, 
is to be divided intotlic same number of equal pars, 
as arc indicated by the standard hygrometer, and the 
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«|i* l iions continued to the number denoting extreme 

<lri/ucss. 

If rlie whole of tliat part ofthcOoheerm Aoo/oo, which 
possesses the hygroscopic property he used, the scale 
will comprize more than ixtenly-imo' inches, a length, 
which, though perhaps useful ou particular occasions, 
will notice found convenient for general purposes. 

From an idea, that In a high state of moisture, the 
grass would not retain sufheient power to move the 
wheel eipiahly, it was tiion)uglily wetted, till it indi¬ 
cated c.\.;icme moisture, and, while in this state, the 
wheel was drawn round, by laying hold of one of the 
threads ; on releasing it, it instant‘v regained its for¬ 
mer situation, with considerable lorcc. 'i’lie same 
experiment was made, in various otltcr states of niois- 
tui'f, and it was always found, that tlic weights re- 
tnrnctl immediately to tile degree from whicli they 
had been removed. 

It would perhaps be an improvement, if a light 
wilt ( I, of bias.s, or any other metal, not liable to rust, 
were’ used insteail c»t' the ivory one; the grass having 
been found, by c.xperiment, to be capable of moving 
a wheel of lead. Tlie axis of the wheel might be 
made very small, and supported on Ys, which proba¬ 
bly would adil much to the sensibility of the instru- 
• inent. 

I have as yet had no opportunity of comparing this 
with any otlier hygrometer; but it is simple in its 
construction, not easily disordered, and should seem, 
from the extent of its scale, to be particularly adapted 
to experiments, in which small variations of moisture 
arc to be observed. 

The hygrometer has been hitherto an instrument, 
latlicr of curiosity than utility. But from most 
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accounts that ^vc liave, it appears veiy probable, that 
this instrument has more to do with the phcnon\cna 
of refraction, than t\X\\ex \\\e barometer or thermomettr. 
If then we could obtain a number of observations of 
apparent altitudes, together with data from which to 
calculate the true, notiiigat the same time the hygro¬ 
meter, barometer, and thermometer, perhaps some law 
might be discovered, which might enable us to ascer> 
tain the quantity of the effect of moisture on refrac¬ 
tion. It was with this view the hygrometer above 
described was constructed; but not having yet had 
an opportunity of obtaining the requisite observa¬ 
tions, it is to be hoped, they may be made, by'^ those 
'wlio are in possession of time and instruments, equal 
the undertaking. 
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An Essav on thr. Sackkd I-slks in the IVtst, •with 
other ilssu^s connected u'Uh that xi ork. 

Ur CAPTAIX F. \Vir.FORJ>. 

ESSAY II. 

A vt-(i.i'\c:AM, cr the G<in<^clk Prcminccs, and more 

parlknlavly 0 /' M a c a i/h a . 

IIE kingdom of Mngndha 'xw Aim-G(ingam h the 
jmjviiifC of south Bahiir, and is u: knovvle<l*jetl to he 
tiiiis called, IVom the who came tiom the 

Diap'u of Stua, and scttk*<l in that country, which 
was called before C/r^/d; from vhicJj, its principal 
ri\ (']•, the /«/»•«, is called Cavuth by Aiuuan. Ma- 
or yl/d^W/rr/, i.s culled AJuklah in t\iC Aifin- 
.■Irhcri'*. The C’liinese, aecordjiiy; to Mr. DeGuig- 
M -s, call it jMokkio, :\ni\ J/okito, and Kkju'FFu says, 
that ilic .lapanesc cull the country, in which S'a'cva 
W as horn, jUa^aflti-kok/', or country of A/agattd. Ara¬ 
bian and I'ensian writers and travellers call it Alahud: 
for one of tltoui, according to IVIIfiiuki-ot, says, that 
the rhnpcrors of India rcsi<Ic<l in that country. Alahady 
Muheih ainl 'fabit, arc, I conceive, derived fioin Mu- 
bud, which, act’orfling to the learned Hvde, is a con¬ 
traction from jMitgItbudy or the Icarneil an:ong the 
Alugbs^ or Jiugcx; ami the author of the Dabistan 
cads a certain sect of Jlrdhmcns, if not the whole of 
them, Muhhiid. Erom Mtu'aJ'ha ihcv made also 
Muiet, and Mnict. These appear generally as two 
rliiiei'cut countries; but I believe, they are but 
one. Thus ASukltu, one of the Cowtorro islands, 
is calleil hy former European travellers Maiotte, 
anil Magolte, asiswcring to Alaicd and Afagad'- 
ha. The same is mentioned in the Pcutingcrian 

Vitl. .1(1. |). 2 ^1. (u tiic origiinl LaJC« and {irobably should 
be rt-ail Ma^aia. 
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Tables, under the name of Elvmaide; which appel¬ 
lation, bcin^ probably obtained through the informa¬ 
tion of Arabian traveller, and merchants, seems to 
be derived, either from the Arabic El-i-maied, the 
inhabitants of Mated; or from Almaied, in the same 
manner that tliey say Al-tibet, Aj.-six. Former 
European travellers mention a country called Alevat, 
in the Eastern parts of India, and which can be no 
other than Mhbat: and instead of in Pliny, 

we should, probably, read Aiobcdoi, answering to the 
El-i-maied of Arabian travellers. On the borders 
o(' Elymaide, toward the N. E. are tlie Lymodi moun¬ 
tains, near which were elepliants in great numbers. 
Afagadha pro[)er \&Soulh-Bahar: but, wlien its kings 
had conqutrerl, according to several Purdnas, the 
whole of the (Jangetic Provinces, (wlucli they consi¬ 
dered afterwards, as their ])atriinonial dcnicsiies;) 
Magad'ba became synonymous with AuU'Gangam, 
or countries lying on the ^anks of the Ganges. The 
fiangetic Piovinces arc called to* this day, Anukhenk 
or Anmkhek in Tibet ; an<! Etidcdc by the Tartars; 
and they have extended this appellation to all 
India. 

In Ceylon, according to Capt. Maiionv, and in 
according to Mu. Buchanan, the appellations 
of Pdli, or Ddli, and Afagad'hi are considcjcd as 
synonymous, at least, when applied to their sacred 
language ; which I consieler, from that circumstance, 
to be the old dialect of Alagadfia : vi'hich is called 
also the kingdom of Poll by Chinese writers. In 
India this name for Afagadha is unknown : but its 
origin may be traced through the Purdn'as. Dio- 
soKus the SiGiLfAN says, that Pdllputra was built 
by the Indian Hercules, whose name, according to 
Cicero, was Belus, and in Sanscrit Bala, or 
Balas, the brother of Crishna, more generally calleil 
RALA-RA'MAandB ala-de'va. Balade'va built three 
cities for his sons, which he called after his o^s'n' 

VoL. IX. V 
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name, Bala-deva-pattan: but they werebctter knowm 
under the name of BhU-pura, and Mah&‘B&li~pura, 
pronounced MavtUcoram in the I^ccan. One was 
on the C(mt of Coromandel, soutli of Madras; the 
second, in the inland couutiy of Beder, in the Penin¬ 
sula ; and tlie third, on the banks of the Ganges: this 
is acknowledged to be Rtija-griha, or Raja-mahl, the 
royal mansion, or city; and which we must not 
confound will) RAja-gfiha, the royal abode of 
old San])’)ia. It is true, that according to some 
legends, current in the Deccan, the founder of Mahh- 

was Bah the Daitya, an antediluvian : 
l)ut other legends refer its foundation to Bala, the 
brother of CftisHNA: and the principal circumstances 
of these legends shew, that it is taken from 
the Purtinas; and that it is the .lory of the wars of 
Ckishna, and Bala, or Bai.a-kama with Ba'na- 
suRA, wlio lived in the countries bordering upon the 
Ganges; and whose place of abode is still shewn 
near Purneah: and about wbom, many wonderful 
stories are related by the inhabitants. This Bali 
is then the same with Bala, the brother of Crishxa : 
and in lexicons we lind a certain Anoada, said to be 
called also Bali-putoa in a derivative form, or the 
son of Bai>a, or Bali : but in the Purunas he is said 
to be"the son of Gada, also a brother of Crisiina, 
to whom he gave the district of Ghazipoor, the true 
name of which, is G&di-pura, from Gada. The 
•countiy of fell alsotohislot: and from him 

that city is also denominated Gadipoor, or Gada-pura. 
Vah was also the name of a chief of the monkies, 
and his son was equally called Ancaua. BaVa'suka 
built three cities, which Bala took, and destroyed ; 
and then rebuilt, for his children, calling them after 
his own name B/di-pura ; as Gada called his own 
place of abode Gadt-pura. The children of Bala 
are not mentioned in the Puradas, and he is never 
called Ba'li there; but it is admissible, particularly 
in composition. He is also called Hala and Ha'li : 
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and Sa'i.a-va'hava is more generally denominated 
Sa'i.i-va'mana. PaUpotra, or Palibothra^ according 
to Dionouus the AVc/7/flw, was built by the Indian 
Hf.rcijlis.s; whose real name, according to Cickko, 
was Belus from Bai.a, or Balas. His son was 
betterknown under the name of Bali*t»utka ; as the 
founder of Patna, under that of Pa'tai-i'-pl’tha, or 
the son of the Goddess PaVat.i': Anoada, his sir- 
name, was given to him from tlie country Anga, 
which had been allotted to him. Thus Magad'ka 
takes its name from the sage Maga, who setfled 
there. These three cities were to be destroyed by 
water, and this is true of Alaha-hali-wram near 
Madras, and of Pdli-putra on the (ianges: the third 
is yet existing in the province of Bcdcr in the Penhi- 
and its name is BaU-grlha, or Bdltpura. It is 
more generally known unrler the name of Aluzaff(r~ 
fiAgar. It is not far from where king 

Biiisumaca resided, and was the father of Rucmani, 
Crisuva’s legal wife. Cwidana^pura is generally 
mistaken fov BAU-gryia, on account of its vicinity; 
and, of course, suppo8e<I to have been built by Bala ; 
and it is but lately that I have been able to rectify 
this mistake. The descendants of this Hercules, 
says Diodorus, did nothing, which deserved to he 
recorded: in this agreeing with the Pauran'ics. 
The kingdom was restored to tlic posterity of old 
Saud’ha, who ruled there, for a long time, under the 
name of tlie Vahhadkat’has, or. children of 
VrKhadrat’ha. 

These are not then the Ba'li-eutras, or Pa'li- 
BOTHRi kings, who sate on the throne of Magadha, 
in the time of Alexander, and his successors. 
Before the conclusion of the great war, the conquerors 
gave various districts to theirfriends. Duryo'd’hana 
gave the district, about Bhasulpoor, to his friend 
Carna. CrIshna, long before, had given the 
country, now called Bk^a-pura, to his friend and re- 
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lation Bho'ja ; and Bala-Ra'm a placed his family 
in the country about Raja-nuthl: these were of course 
Ba'li-putras : but they could not be the Ba’lj-pu- 
TRAs» or Pa'li-bothei kings, in the time of Ale- 
AND£R, and his successors. Wcarc informed, in the 
Bhdgaoata, that king Maua'-Nahda assumed the 
title of Bali, and Maha'-bali : consequently his 
offspring, who ruled after him, fora long time, were 
BaM-puthas : the kingdom of MagatTha was called 
the kingdom of B6li, P6li, and PoU: the dialect of 
that country is, as before observed, indifferently called 
B^li, Puli, and Magad'ki in Ceylon and tlie Burman 
Empire, according to Captaih Maiiony, Mu. 
JotHviLLK, and Mu. BuenAHAK. The city, in which 
the Ba'li or Pa'li-putbas re^ led, was of cotirsc 
denominated from tliem. Bali-j>utra, ox Pdli-putra ; 
and by the Greeks Pali-bothra, and, in the reutin- 
gerian Tables, Pitli-potra, Tlieir patrimonial estate 
was called PhUputra-maridulam, the circle, or country 
of the Pdli'putras. This simple and obvious deno¬ 
mination, was strangely disfigured by Ptolemy, who 
calls the city, Pdli^thra of the Mandalas ; instead 
of saying that it was in the Man'dala, or country of 
the Pdlibothras, or Bdli-puiras. 

Tradition says, that Maha'-bali built a country 
seat, on the banks of the Soane; round which a small 
town was soon formed, and called Ma'jia-ba'li-puba, 
■{fix Mawbellypoor'm MajorRehnxi-l's Atlas). There 
I was looking, at first, for Bhli-putn^, or PaUbothra. 
Patna, or at least a town called Ctimmd-puri, was 
built, according to the Brahmdtida, by king Udasi, 
grand father to Ma'ha-bali, about 450 B. C. It was 
then called Cwsumd-puri, or the flowery city, and 
Padmd-vati, or. the city of the Lotos. Tradition says, 
that the old site of this ciW was at Phulwdri, which, 
in the spoken dialects, signifies the same with Cusumd- 
puri: but, the Ganges having altered its course, 
the city was gradually removed from Phuko&ri, 
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to the present site of Patiia ; which was called also 
P6tal\~putra, from the son of a form of De'vi, with 
thetitleof Pa'tali'-devi', or the thin Goddess. Her 
son was, in general, called Pa tali-putra, and the 
town Pa'I’am'-putiia-pura. I have shewn, in my 
essay on tlic chronology of the Hindus, that this city is 
called Patalc by Pj.iny. It was calle<l Patteali 
simply, at the time of the invasion of tlie Musulnians, 
as itappcars from Ferisiita’s translation by Colonel 
Dow; and the inhabitants are considered there as 
robbers, and, of course, ranked with tliose of Bhojepoor 
and Kuttehr. The last district, formerly called 
Castere, now Cuttcre, isa Pwr^t^/wA, a little to 
the west o( Betieu'es ; and tlie inhabitants beliavcvcry 
well now: those of are far from being ra¬ 

dically cured of their evil pro|>ensities. When the 
Musulniaiis took possession of PaiiMf many of the 
most obstinate robbers withdrew to Deryapoor, 
according t»> tradition, and were very apt to 
commit depredations occasionally; at least for* 
merly. 

It is said in the Bhdgavata, that Maha-Bat.i re¬ 
sided at Padtudvatl or Patna: and one of his titles, 
in that Punhea, is Maha-padma-Pati-Nanda, or 
Nanda the great I»rd of tlie Ij>tos. Like Para'su- 
iiA'AfA, he either destroyed, or drove out of his domi¬ 
nions, the lemnant of the Cshetthis, or Military 
tribe, and placetl Su'oras in their room. These 
were the Barons of the land, who ’often proved 
troublesome. Ra'ja Bulwant Sing, the predecessor 
of CiiET Sing, did the same, in the district of 
Benares, witli the Zemindars, who represented the 
CsHETTBis, and even pretended to be really so ; from 
an idea, that it was impo.ssible to improve the re¬ 
venues, arising from the land-tax, under their ma¬ 
nagement. Maka-padma, or Bali, was born of a 
woman of the S&dra tribe. According to Ptolemy, 
the country of the Bdli-putras extended from the 
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Scanc,f)QyciX\A Moarxhcdaluid, as far as Ravgamattii; 
wliidi he In their Jilan'daianK or country, under 

the name u'i Or(t)]>himln^ asT Imvesliewii in my essay 
on the chronology of the Hiiuius: in tlie west, he 
mentions Smubulaai, now an asscjnblage of small 
huts, on a sandy islet, opposite to Faina, called 
Sambitljmir, andot/^e^/rwfin Majuk lifNsti.i s Atlas. 


II. 'Flic Nueiax Ceograplier, widi Uenacdot’s 
tn’o Miisnhnan travellers, place together the countries 
of I1<ir<h (Orissa) -Msd Alnkd or Mdifvd, 

Tuftk or Tucha (now jyiitkA,') and Mougd, or the 
country' of the Magas, or Mags^ now Chittagong, 
Arracan, kc. The country of Mdirdgc, says D'!1 j-;r- 
BKT.OT, is placed, by sontt, in the Cnrn lUca, or Calf 
of and by others, in th C/vm'.ve Seas: and 

the (7tf/?^c//c provinces, at least Ikngal, were known 
under that name, even as late as the fifteenth cen- 
tttry; for it is called Mahdrqjta, or Maarnsda by 
Nicoi.o Dr Conti, who visited that country. There 
were two countries of that name, which are occa¬ 
sionally confounded together : ilte first, at the bottom 
of the Green Sea, included Be/ig'/r/, and other countries 
on the hanks of the Ganges. The second compre¬ 
hended the Pe/n'/Mw/a of Malacca, and some of tlie 
adjacent islands, in the Seas of China. In these 
countries the Kmperors and Kings always assumed 
tlie title of Maha'-ra'ja', even to this day. Their 
country, in general, was called Zapdge or Zdbdja, 
which is a corruption from Jhed, or Jabd, as it was 
called iu the west; and was also the name of Suma¬ 


tra, according to Ptolemy, who calls it Jdbd-dlu, 
and to Marco Paulo. In the peninsula of Malacca 

was tlie famous emporium of Zr/W/a> in San¬ 
scrit, would signify thohtZdba. The Empire of 
was thus called, probablj^ from its metropolis Zdbd, 
as well as the principal islands near it. Zdba was a 
famous emporium, even as early as the time of 
Ptolemy. It remained so till the time of the two 
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Alusuiinan travellers of Renaudot, anti probably 
much longer. It is now called Bitu-S6bor, upon the 
river TbAore, which is as large as the Euphrates, ac- 
cordingto these two travellers ; who add, that the 
town of Calabar, on the coast of Coromandel, and ten 
days to the south of Madras, belonged to tlie Ma- 

Zubdie. 'Flic wars of this Maija'ua'ja', 
with tlie King of Al-Comr, or countries near Cape 
Comorin, arc mentioned by tlie two Musulman tra¬ 
vellers, in the ninth century : and, it seems, that, at 
that time, the Ma'/.a'van Kmpire was in Its greatest 
splendor. About two hundred years ago, the Mat 
ha'ba'ja' of Benf^al sent a powerful fleet to the 'Mal¬ 
divian ishitnls. The King was killed in the engage¬ 
ment, and the Maha'ka'ja'’8 fleet returned in triumph 
to licngal, according to Delavai.’s account. Tra¬ 
dition says, that the King of Lanca, whicii implies, 
either the country of the Maharaja’, of Zdp&ge, or 
Ceylon, but more probably the first, invaded the 
country of Bengal, with a powerful fleet; and sailed 
up the Ganges, as far as Rangdmatty, then called Cu- 
suma-puri, and a considerable place, where the King, 
or Maua'ra’ja', often resided. The invaders plun¬ 
dered the country, and destroyed the city. This 
happened long before the invasion of Bengal by tlie 
Mnsulmaiis, and seems to coincide with the time of 
the invasion of the Peninsula by the MAHA'RA'jA'of 
Zdpdge. This information was procured, at my re¬ 
quest, by tlie late Lieutenant IIoake, who was re¬ 
markably fond of in()uiries of that sort^ and to whopi 
I am indebted for several curious historical anecdotes, 
and other particulars, relating to the geography of 
the Gangetic Provinces, It seems that theie was 
little intercourse, probably nouc, between India and 
CAma in former times. The first notice we have of 
such an intercourse, is, that an Emperor of China, 
called VouTi, sent his General Tchano-k.iao, with a 
retinue of a hundred men, to visit the western 
countries, such as Khorassan and Meru-al-ndhdr. 
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There lie procured some information aliout Persia ; 
and seeing ricli articles of trade from huUa, liis curio¬ 
sity ]>rumpte(i him to visit also that country. He 
began Ills travels 126 li. aii<l returned to China in 
115. That there was a constant commercial inter¬ 
course between Chhta and India, and even Ceylon, 
about the Iieginning of the Christian Eia, is attested 
liy Pltny*. The same passage establishes also a re¬ 
gular intercourse between the merchants and 

Chhut, at fliat early period. This singular passage I 
shall in*-p! t here, as corrected by Sai.m.vsius: for 
Pt.jw'.s style is often obscure, from his fondncs.s for 
tjuainc worrls ami expressions. A certain King of 
Ceylon sent once four ambassadors to the Kmperor 
Claudius; andtbcchiet of this embassy was called 
RAf'iiiAS, who being inteiTogiite. wlictiicr he knew 
the f'eres, or Chwese, answered *'<Jltra monies Knwdos 
iSeras ymquc ab ipsis aspici, notes ctiam awimercio. 
Patrern IIaciii.e conmeasse ed: advents sibi Scras 
oevursare." Then Pliny says, Ceetera eadem quee 
nostri negotiatores: fltomnis uUcriore ripd maxes 
positas jnxta venalia tolli ab his, si placeat permutatio." 
This 1 shall take tlie liberty to paraphrase in the 
following manner. Hachias answered, that the 
Seres lived beyond the Haimada,OT Snoixy mountains, 
witl) regard to Ceylon: that the Seres were often 
seen, • or visited, by his countrymen; and were 
well known to them, through a commercial inter¬ 
course. That his father had been there, and when¬ 
ever caravans from Ceylon (and Lidia I should 
suppose) went there, the Seres came part of the 
way to meet them in a friendly manner; which, 
it seems, was not the case with the caravans from 
the west, consisting of Roman Merchants. Then 
Pliny adds; as for the rest, and the manner of 
disposing of the goods, the Seres behave to them 
as they do to our merchants. Rachia is derived 
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from the Sanscrit Racsha, pronounced Racha in 
the S|)akeii dialects: and Rachfa. or Rachia is a 
derivative from. It is the name, or ratlier the 
title, of one of the heroes of t\\t Puranas. Another 
derivative form is Racsimta, and is the name of 
a priest of Buddha in Ceylon^ mentioned in the 
sixth vol. of the Asiatic Researches*; 'where, ac¬ 
cording; to the idiom of the spoken dialects, he is 
called llA'c'HtTA-flUDo’HA: and I suppose, that 
neither Raesha^ nor Raesht/a, can be properly used, 
blit in composition. Yakchas, the name of a 
Brahmen, mentioned in the life of Apollonius, 
is probably a corruption from Rac'hyas. The' Em¬ 
peror Claudius began bis reign in the 44th year 
of the Christian Era; and the predilection of the 
Chinese for the people of India, and Ceylon, was 
very natural. Thus we sec that the people of 
that island traded to China, at tlic very beginning 
of our Era, and by land. There can be no doubt, 
that they went firet by sea to the country of 
Magad'ha, or tlie Gangetic provinces; where 
their legislator Budd’iia was born, and his religion 
flourished in the utmost splendor. There they 
joined in a body with the caravans of that 
country, and went to China, through what 1’to- 
LEMY, and the author of the Pcriplus, call the 
great route from Palibothra to China. It was in 
conscijucncc of this commercial intercourse, that 
the religion of Budu'ha was introduced into that 
vast empire, in the year Go A. C. and from th^t 
Bra we may date the constant ami regular in¬ 
tercourse between MagadCha and China; till the 
extirpation of the religion of Budd'ha, and the in¬ 
vasion of the Musulmans. 

The account given by the son of Racbias, has 
nothing very extraodinary in it, when the whole is 
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considered in a proper light; and it shews the 
carelessness of the Greeks and Romans, in inquiries 
of that nature. The regard the Hindus have for the 
seven R'ishis, or the seven stars of the great Bear, 
and which they saw so much above the Horizon, 
iivade them often look up to them, as well as to 
tltc Pleiades. Trom tills circmnstance, the Ro- 
tmins foolishly conceived they never saw them be¬ 
fore. They also often mentioned the star Canopus, 
for which the Hindus entertain the highest respect. 
The ambassadors of Ceylon were surprised, to see 
the Romans consider the East and West, as the 
right and left of the world; and declared it was 
otherwise in their own country; and that the sun 
did not rise in the left, nor set in the right, ac¬ 
cording to their mode of r . koning. For the 
Hhult^ say, that the East is Itcforc, and the West 
behind; ami thtr shadow of bodies must liave been 
affected in the same manner. With respect to the 
moon’s course, there is the bright half, and the 
dark half; which, in India, constitutes what is called 
the day and night of the Pitfis. The day is reck¬ 
oned, from the first quarter to the last; and this 
is called the bright half, or the day of the Pitrls; 
the dark half is from the last to the first quarter of 
the next moon; and this constitutes their night. 
When Pi.iNY says, that, in their country, the moon 
was seen only from the 8th to the Ib'th, he was 
mistaken; he sliould have said, that the briglit halfj 
or day of the Pitr'is, began on the eightli day, and 
lasted sixteen days, including theeiglith: and then 
began the dark half^ or niglit of the Pitrls; and, 
from these expressions misunderstood, the Romans 
concluded that the moon was not to be seen, in their 
country, daring the dark half. 

III. According to Mu. Deguignes, the king of 
Tientso, or India, sent men by sea to China, carrying 
presents to the Emperor, in the years I5jl and l6l. 
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Tlic Chinese called India Shinto, and Into, Sind, and 
Hind: they call it also TitnUo, and divide it into 
five parts ; middle Tientso, with North, South, East, 
and West Tientso. Mr. Df.guignes says, they 
called India Mohiato, and Poloniuenkouh, or country 
of PoUnnuen ; Mokiato, the Mugafta of the Japamse, 
is Magad'ha, inclmlinj^ all the Gangetic provinces ; 
and it was called Pohmuen, fi*oni the famous Em- 
jjcror PuhiMA'N, or Poloma'n, called by Decuig- 
NEs, Iloukunien and Ilolomicnto, The Chinese 
{ 2 ;ave the name of Magad'ha to all India; because 
their knowledge of that country, and their inter¬ 
course, was for a long time confined to Magad'ha, 
which is also calleil Anu-Gangam; distorted, by 
those of Tibet, into Anonkhenk, and Andkdk by the 
Tartars, who have no other name for India. Thus, 
in the Empire of the Bnrmahs, they call India Ca- 
lingdhurit, fi oni Calingn, or the Peninsula of India, 
with which they are better acr|uainted : hdrit in their 
language, and harita in Sanscrit, signifies cowwrry/ 
and the whole compound the country of Calinga. 
The metropolis of India was situated ori the banks 
of the Kengkia, or Ilengho, the Gange.t. This river, 
says the same author, they cal! also Kiapili, because, 
I suppose, it enters India through the pass of Capita, 
calk'd, in the life of Timor, Knpelv. 

The name of the Metropolis was Chapokolo-ching, 
KiusomopoutO’Ching, Poioli-lsching, answering to Pd- 
tali, Cusumd-puri, the well known names iA'Patna. 
Chapuhob answers to SamaUa, or Sambalti, now Sum-' 
bulpoor, written also Sabel-poor, anti close to Patna: 
and is obviously meant for that city, by the Chinese, 
as well as by Ptolemit. 

Another Chinese name for it, is Cutukibpoulo, 
which I must give up, unable to reduce it to its 
original Sanscrit, or Hindu standard. 

In the year 408, Yuecnai king of Kiapili, 
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is to say, of tlie countries Iwrdcring on the river 
Kiapili, or Gauges, sent ambassadors to China. He 
was a follower of Budo’ha, and his Hindu name 
was probably Yajn'a. 

In the year 473, the king of the country of Poll 
sent also embassadors to China. The kingdom of 
Potr\s that of Magad'ha ; for Magad'haj and P6li, 
or Pali, are considered as synonymous, by the peo¬ 
ple of Ceylon, Siam, and the Bunnahs. 

In the year 641, the Indian king of the coun¬ 
tries, belonging now to the Great Mogul, and in¬ 
cluded in the Mokiato or Magad'ha Einpire, says 
Deguiokes, sent embassadors ♦o China. The fol¬ 
lowing year, the Emperor of Ch .>a sent embassadors 
to him. His name was Houlomien, Pui.ima'n or 
Loma, and he was greatly surprised at it. There 
the Chinese learned, that the Hindus called their 
country Moho-chintan, for Mahi-china-st'hdn: in the 
Peninsula this word is pronounced Macachina. 

Ill the year 647, the Emperor of Mokiato, or Ma- 
gadha sent again embassadors to China, as well as 
the king of Nipolou or Nepal. In the following 
year, Taitsono sent an embassy to the king of 
Alokilo, or Aiagad'ha. In the mean lime, Houlo- 
MiEK died, and the whole country was thrown into 
confusion : he was a great warrior, and reduced all 
India, in the year 621, under his yoke. The name 
of his family was Kielitik'; which, for a long time, 
had been in possession of the throne. Plii,ima'n 
was the last of the kings of the royal family of 
Akd'hra. Tills family is considered, in India, as a 
spurious branch; which circumstance is fully im¬ 
plied, by the appellation of Caulat'^a in Sanscrit, 
or the offspring of the unfaithful woman, and from 
Caulat'^ya is probably derived the Kielitie' of the 
Chinese. There is a Dynasty of Caulafiyas barely 
mentioned by the Paurdn'ics; and they arc, pro- 
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bably, the same with the And’iira-ja'ticas, and 
the Kielitie' of the Chinese Historians. 

The And'hua kings, on the hanks of the Ganges, 
were famous all over India, and in the west: for the 
ANn’wRA tribe, or family, is placed to the north of 
the Ganges, by the compiler of the Peutingerian 
Tables, under the name of ox Indians oi 

the And’hra family or tribe. After Pui.ima'n, the 
And'hra Bhr'ityas, according to the Purhias, or 
the servants of the And’iika kings, usurped the go> 
vernment; and the Chinese historians take particular 
notice of this circumstance. 

It is declarer!, in several Purdn'as, tliat Maha- 
nanoa, and his successors resitled at Padmiivatl, or 
Cusumdpuri, by which Patna is understood. But 
these are only epithets, and not the real name of a 
city; and always given by poets to favourite towns. 
Thus Burdwan was called CusunUipun; and Rangd- 
matti, near Moorshedabad, likewise, as well as the 
town of Hustindpoor. It is remarkable, tliat of the 
cities in India, once famous in the writings of tlie 
Greeks and Romans, tew now are known under these 
names in India. Thus Taxila is a name unknown 
in India ; and it was only after perusing tiie P\ir6iias 
for many years, that 1 found it barely mentioned in 
one or two of them. It is the case with Tagara', 
the name of which is only found in a grant, some 
years ago discovered at Bombay. 

The kings of Magad’ha certainly resided very often 
at Patna, and latterly they forsook intirely Bdliputra, 
probably owing to the vicinity of Gaur, the It^dhs 
of which, when powerful, could not but prove trou^ 
blesome neighbours; besides, the continual encroach¬ 
ments of the Ganges, and the gradual but constant 
decay of the metropolis, occasioned by them, natu¬ 
rally obliged the kings to look out for a spore agrte- 
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able situation. Of the time of the total subversion 
of B^B-pulra, or RAja-gr'iha, we cannot form any 
idea; but there is every reason to believe it took 
place at .a very early period ; for PalUbothra is not 
mentioned in the Ptutiugcrian tables, and M/igad'ha, 
or Patna, is pointed out as a capital city, under the 
name of Al-magad'ha, or Eli-maide, Al-maicd, 

IV. The trade of Pdli-bothra, anrl of the kingdom 

Magad'ha, in its days of splendor, was astonishing, 
and is attested by Ptolemy, Arrian in his Periplus, 
and the Peutingerian tables. The same is attested 
by Chinese historians, and the two Mohammedan tra¬ 
vellers. From Pali'bothra to the Indus there was 
the royal road; and the distance's all along w’cre 
marked with columns, lliere " as another road, 
leading from Baroche to Eiymaide, Almaied, Al~ 
muiet, and AUmujiat, or Patna, called also, in San¬ 
scrit Ijooks, Magad'ha, as well as the country. This 
is mentioned in the Peutingerian tables, and the dis¬ 
tance markerl 700 , whicli I take to be Brdhmcni coss, 
ctnial to 856 British miles. In the Peutingerian 
tables, Bdi'vchc is called Paricea, and the road to 
Eiymaide. leads through a place called NincUda, the 
true name of which i take to be Nila-cunda, the 
Blue-pool, or rather the pool-cuHda, dedicated to Ni- 
LACANTEs'wAKA or IsVara, witli the blue neck. 
From At-maied there is another road, leading through 
the Biinnan empire, Siam, and ending at Calippe, 
now Columpi, in the kingdom of Cambodia. Accord¬ 
ing to tlie Peutingerian tables, this road went from 
Patna, first to the country of Cokhi, called Chalcitis, 
Chalcis, by Ptolemy, and the distance marked is 
625 ; which, being supposed to be cost, are equal to 
74S B. miles. Near the Cokhi country, in the tables, 
are placed the Sindi, equally mentioned by Ptolemt, 
and also a place called Pisauia, probably the modem 
Piuhiai. Then, from Cokhi to Thimara, probably 
the Toinara of Ptolemt ; and the distance is 450 
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coss, or 565 B. miles, llien to Calippe, or Columpk, 
220 coss, or 270 B. miles. This route was certainly 
known to Ptolkmv, from whom we may collect a 
few more particulars. From Palihothra this route 
went towards the east, to Sapftday Juthina, Salatha 
and Randaniavcotta. Sagoda is HagaWy on the west¬ 
ern bank of the Burrampooter, and in lat. N. 24" 
35', according to Mk. Dukrom', in the fourth votume 
of the Asiatic Researches. This I mention, because 
it is not noticed in Major Rennell’s Atlas. Sa¬ 
goda is the form of the possessive case in the western 
parts of India, and generally used instead of tlie- first 
case, by the Grccir formerly, and modern travellers 
of the two last centuries. Atliina is Eetenah, to the 
westward ol Azmerigiinge: Nojjnus calls \t Anlheni, 
and takes notice of its flowery shrubs*: thence to 
Salatha, or SUhet. The next place is Bandamarcotta, 
which I sup|x>9e to be Ava, tlie real name of which 
is Aniara-pura: it is called also Rad'hun-pura, ac¬ 
cording to CoL. Symf.s; and Randainan'olta appears 
as a compound of both. Amara signifies the im¬ 
mortal gods; and Rdd'han, oxRdd'h&, arc rendered in 
Lexicons, by (Amalaci) pure, (prApti) complete, per¬ 
fect, resplendent, 'fhus RAdhAmviara-pura, or R&d- 
hamara-pura, will signify the city of the pure and 
immortal gods. Instead of RadhAmra-pura, we may 
say RAdhamara cota, or the fort of the pure and im¬ 
mortal gods. Amar-pur, Amar-cote, Amar-fanh, are 
generally used, the one for the other, in India. Be¬ 
fore it Irecame the capital of a vast empire, and in 
the beginning, it was probably called Amara-cote in 
India; but now it would be improper to say Amara- 
cote^ unless it were sanctione<I by usage. The dis¬ 
tance of Randamarcotta from Salatha, in Ptolxmt, 
corresponds pretty well; but the proportional dis¬ 
tances seem to ])oint to some place much nearer. 
Rsmdamar-cotta is obviously the name of a city; 


• NoMif. Dwnys. Hb. 26 . t. Sr. 
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but, from Ptolemy’s context, it was also the name 
of an extensive county, the capital of which is 
caHed Nardoa, perhaps from Aniruddha, or from Nu- 
reda; for there are in India places called Anurodgur, 
and N&redcote. Nardos^ or Nardon, is perhaps a cor¬ 
ruption only from Radhdn, the old name of Amar- 
purl, according to Col. Stmes. As the Spike-mrd 
does not grow in the countries to the east of the 
Burrampootcr, according to Mr. Bucieanan’s infor¬ 
mation, no alteration is to be made in this passage 
from Ptolemy. 

Prom the metropolis of China, 8 a 3’8 Ptolemy, 
there was a roail leatling to Cattigara, in the same 
country of Cambodia, in a S. W. di' ection. 

The Royal road, from the banks of the Indus to 
Palibothra, may be easily made out from Pliny’s 
account, and from the Peut'mgcrian tables. Accord¬ 
ing to Dionysius Periegetxs, it was called also 
the Nyssaan road, because it led from Palibothra to 
the famous city of Nysa. It had been traced out 
with particular care, and at the end of every Indian 
itinerary measure there was a small column erected. 
Megastuenls does not give the name of this Indian 
measure, but says that it consisted of ten stades. 
This, of course, could be no other than the astrono¬ 
mical, A Panjabi coss; one of which is equal to 
J.23 British mile. 

Pliny's account of this royal road is, at first 
sight, most extravagant, and, of course, inadmissible. 
But on considering the whole with due attention, 
we shall immediately perceive, that in the original, 
from which it was extracted, it consisted of two 
distinct accounts or reckonings: the first was, that 
of the intermediate distances between every 
stage; and the second contained the aggregate 
of these distances for every stage. Pliny, whose 
inaccuracy is notorious, .sclectetf out of them only 
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ft tev dUtancn and sta^^ her* and there; and I 
have piesunied to present whole, arranged in tho 
following manner 

From the litdiu tod PeucotaUf - Bom. Mil. 

To Taxila, - - - . gO 

Hydeuptit . « . . omitted lfll6 

Aceshies, «... ditto omittiid 

Hydraotet, .... ditto ditto^ ‘ 

llyphasis, 49 390 

llicre ended Alkxavdee’s conquests, - 

and a new leckoning begins 
He$idrus, «... ids 

Jomanf6, ..... idd omitted 

Some add i miles, - - . . - 

Ganges, • - - - • 112 ditto 

Rodapka, . 119 325 

CuUnipaxa, .... 157 50 O 

Some sav, ~ - 2^5 

ConfluE of the Jomaiies with the 
Ganges, .... omitted 62 S 
They generally add 13 miles (^3^) > > « 

Patibothra, . . « . 425 omitted 

Here we have, fiist, 890 miles, from the Indus to 
tile end of the conquests of Alexander; and thence 
6'33 miles to the conflux of the Jumna witlii the 
Ganges; making in all 1028 miles, for the distance 
fiom the Indus to Allahabad. These distances were, 
given in the oiiginal in stadia, which Plxnt reduced* 
into miles, at the rate of eight to one mile; and, by 
turning again his miles into stadia, we may easily 
And out tlie ori^nal numbers. Thus, his 14^ mil^ 
give 8224 stadia, at the rate of eight to one mile. 
Aj^in, these 8224 stadia, divided by ten. 822,4 
dos, or 205.0 y^anas, e^I to 1012 British miles; 
and MajoftyAiNNF.LL, a^ a laborimis and learned 
invesdgatioB^ finds 1030 miles between the Indus 
end AuafuiM, throngb Ikthi. But tbc royal nMtd, 
yoL. IX. » 
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accoi^iflg to Pr.mT, from the context, and nUK 
positnvel^r, accordiir^ to dtc ^tutmgerian tab>ea, 
vasaed dtrou^h Haatmapiir; wbidi ^ves an racreasc, 
oetvreen the Indiu and Allahahad, ot tea miles nearly, 
making ia all 1040 miles. 


MsGAsrnrVES gi^^.t^vcnty thousand stadia for 
;the distance from the Indus to Palibothra: some rea<l 
only ten thousand. Both numbers aic obviously 
trrblig; and Stuabo tells us, that some, as PatkO- 
ctES, reckoned only HOOO: and this was the true 
reading in Meoasj'ii] itinerary. Tliese ISOOp 
stadia are equal to 147(> British miles. Now, ^bie 
distance fiotn Allahabad to Sbneri-^uti, commonfy 
called Sucri-guli, or the natrow pass, and answering, 
1 should suppose, with regard t* its distance from 
Allahabad to the western gate ot PalibothM, severe! 
miles to the north, is 4S<1 nules; which, added to 
1040, give 1479 miles for the whole distance, from 
the Indus to Palibothra. The numbers, in Pj.iifT, 
give only 116S4 stadia, instead of ICOOO; and there 
38 a deficiency of 37b stadia, or 46 B. miles; part of 
which must be added to 4S5, the distance from Alla- 
'‘habad to Palibothra, and the icst to the first sum of 
390 miles in Plint, whfch is certainly too short: 
and. instead of CCCXC’, in the tc\t, 1 should pro¬ 
pose to read CCCCX, or 410. Such transpositions 
'of numeral lettera are not uncommon in Flints 
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twet. lliis was tlie extent, says that author, of 
'Alexandek’s conquests, from the Indus towards 
tiie east. We must not suppose that they extended 
no further titan the Ifffphasis, which he crossed { for 
PnEGj^s, or PurcEOs, was king of the country 
the Beyah, and as far at least as the 
•if not aa far as Serhiml. He submitted to Alexan¬ 
der with 4 good grace, and was gractously received 
hinj. Phxoelas was probably the nune of the 
city he lived in, which is called to this dw iW- 
vdrUh, or Pag-vdlS^ Phag^rS, and Phag^li, be- 
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the i^tt» or l^ii^ 
iJiitn itfiBifiMl. 'Xlie or C'h^ttJirjit ft <Si^- 

thit^ ff).b€,;M coaeUiitlie 

turcs aud.’ niaonip^wthe .ci.iRe.ofAia^’VDfR. and 
even tOr.:^>preftatit day. 
used in'i^.rsense in 
cooatiiesi^ and-ilsr^itt^^ was pn^stily'4fti 
tlie (jdnquestfl p£ AxjCft«iiT)Eft,. though 
tlutt^iimaelf, as wetUll^of the 
j|ipi'; that part of^iiii^ch was called 
Ih^to the book ^of^i^£K: and that 
80 called^ is attestedljy ibc to .this'fljgr,^*^ 

fwy that It was forihcrly 

:'■ As I iofend to write expstpiy on wo inarcnes.df 
Alexander through./n^,'(^vipg.nuiteru& 
ready for that purpose,) I shall now content myself 
with cxhihitiDgvO^a.atjmT^t toward the correction of 
the various accounts ^f this famous Royal, or 
tiean road, from Plint, the Peaiingerian 
Ptoleht^ and the anonymous, gec^rapher .of A|- 
vetma. ■ . •,. ••'■■ ■.'> 
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From the ferry-of TVr^BoiicA, pr Tor-JSd^^ (w* 
the black Bcilam,) on the In^*^ to the we^^^ of 
Peucolai^f (iipw Puafuli, ot .JSir’U^f^, called 
iu the maps, and Pffr^e . in the Peutt^rt^n 
.to Taxila, on the riv« Suoama, (pow jhc ^. 
Soamm for &)axus of AuKiAii-). It is, caUed'^l^ fc- 
gerit, Tacghila; and^ts ti^ matne is 
according to' the natives, who rail thems^e^^^ir. 
Its ruins extend over vilU»i 
vjiA PekktHi ID Major REtTN^Lrs pr^i^^azi> 

tries between'afid 

^ence wfiftiptwl put by:Ae a|;^ 8ri|S^di^e 

lidiHiig'riv.ee, and is 

fcrlit«k% ihe north* ha^ng 


St 

railibd at iitr j(8f}y iierkMl MiMOmaaMII' 

was afterwards --dadet w td’ TWmIv 

and a Pcrganah of that MSie is mentioned in 
^ Ayin-AcberL But this teft,%as met with the 
Mnne iate as the former. * 

' 

-Thence to Sct<u or Ruytaa, ealled Rhodoes hy 
ijf^owKus, in his Dumdaca^ who says it wm a stronfr 
jilace. It is called i&g’es, for Aares, in the .^rm- 
rtm tables, and in the Ptirsyvs its name is Hr'idUf 
d that of its inhabitants JbfiStn. 

f 

According to the Peutmg&i^ tables, we have an- 
othff- route, which ought to join here. It comes 
from ^rm, Aornot, prAttock, and goes to Pikiamf 
(which appears to be tthnsposed, dr Ec-B<Hima, froth 
Ac'Baiat'«r Ac-Beliam^ hr the white sands 

or shoret, ahd now called Hexra ).' 


Tlience to the ferry over the JaUam or Bikat^ and 
Alexandria-BucephaMy near wbiph is a famous peak, 
called the mountain of the elephant, by Plutauch*. 
^ present-iMme is Bat, BU, or Pit, which' in 
Persian, signify an elephant. It is famous all over 
tile western parts of India for its holiness, and its 
being the abode of nuroerbus penitents; the chief of 
whe^ as well as the deity of the place, is called 
ilAi>-NA'TK or Biz.-N'ATr]. It is j^erally called 
^al-Na th/Tiiileh, or the mountain of the Lord 
Ba'x. ; another name for it is Jogbioa-di-tibhi, or the 

^ i^er'of the Jogbia, 

. » 

TbfHM to tile Acesinea or ChamifitSli&ga, and the 
^.Sgatvra of the PeiUif^erkm tables^ called 
^by. the anonymous g^rographer, and probably 



^‘ioa,ili^iw(Ni»€x{»estiQg fibejiittaneet. 'T^ 
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Thenee to ths or JtM, (the Iricfiti of 

tbe Pur^riai^ M the city of taioqi or £4^ 
mendoncld by PirdtEXT, and winch die {>reant 
Zakore. In tr^ie and original nein; ft JCfwmk ot; ~ 
btaa, from Lava or Laba, the Mb of 1 %x"|Ca ; 
present aame is derived fioDi Zava-wAra, i 
Lava or Laba. lu4Mtance Sang(M,iVi 
Lrxx, with its nain^*|fave ioducetl 
tlMir It is the same 'Wm LtAort, which N 53 
to the east of the etctcpsivc ruins of &in^^ 
called to this day; and the true pronunciatioi 
Sangali, not SangatA. 'Ilier^ are two places In 
LEXT, one called Lalftiia, fpd the other Labofbt, 
^whlch I taie to be the same place, the tiue name of 
which is Lahaca; for ti>e other Is not contmmable to 
the idiom of any of the dialects in Ittdk. 


Thence to the Ify^asu, and afterwards to the 
ZadadfM, (the S'at6dara or S'atadru of the Purdmit 
or with 100 bcllie'» or channels ;)iand to the town of 
Tahora, in tlie PeiffhigeruiH tables (now called, with 
a slight alteration, 7'ekaura, and in the PurAtntf Ti^ 
hotra and Tri^arla; there SeuiBA&iis, or ^axi> 
1 >EVJ', was bom). , i 


Thence to Keh'ora, in tlie same tables, fbr 
xcird, or Chetri-wArd, the inettopolis of a powers 
tribe of Cshetri^ or Cliftru^ who Ii\ ed ib a L«pit)U»l 
and woody country. The famous Lacki Jmtgte, or 
forest, is wbat now remains of tlteae chaitnuig woods 
and groves. Tliey are called Cctrhbom CftisY, 

with the epithet of ^/tw/rer, or fQ^ts; 

and and In tlie 

npken £fiale<?ts, ^ignUy the forest ctf twl&Aiffrwj 

01 CdirAt^f'U oowj^kami m t r ^^ fipmcr 
tipMH, the mctropolia Cfhatri*^ 
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Theoee to tbo JmM tt Cn^^foora, tnd to £ 
Ganm at Umtinapoor^ or ffasima Aasufn, called in 
the West, and in the Ayin-atAtri, fVwitnaur^ for 
ffastm-nora. It is the Bacinora df the Peatitigerian 
tables, the Baciriam of the anonyrnous ^eo^pher, 
and the Storna of pToz-rstv. lo tlie Greek origi¬ 
nal it was written BACTINOPA, Baitinora, altered 
• afterwards into BACINOPA, and BACTPIAN^ 
^Bemnora, and BastrUma; and the latter was mis¬ 


taken for Baciriana. Indeed the Greeks could 
hardly write JFttstnore, or fPusfino7’e, otherwise, 
than OYACriNOPA, or BACTINOPA, Omstii»ra, 
fPasiimra, or Bastinora: they chose the latter. 
HastirfOrpagara, commonly called is 

about twenty miles S. W. of Dnrinkgur, on a branch 
of the Ganges, formerly thd be of that river. There 
Tcmaius only a small place of worship •, and the ex¬ 
tensive site of that ancient city is entirely covered 
with large ant-hills; which lia\c inducted the in¬ 
habitants of the adjacent couhtry to suppose, that it 
had been overturned, o> destioyed, by the Termites. 
In the Piuthigcrian tables we aic jirescnted with 
a route, leatlitig, from Uu^Unapoor^ into Tibet : the 
first stage of which is Arate, called "Heorta by 
pTOLEMV, but transposed by him. \t\% Haridwar, 
of Hiirdicah, as it is coiiuptly pronounced by many: 
and in Arale ami Ileorla, we can ictrace the original 
name Hartoa, or Hardivak. The second stage is 
Pharca, called Paraca by Phiixistbatos, in his life 
of Afolioxius; and placed by him in the mount 
tains, to the uoith of tlie Gan^s. Its present name 
is Pr^^, often pronounced Parkgh, ^nerally with 
the epithet of Dha, or Deo, Deo Pi^gh, or the di¬ 
vine Pr6gk. It is in the country of Sri-mgary on 
the banks of the Ganges, and is a famous place of 
• worship. 


On the road from Hustinkpoor to AlkhaSad, 
t Vlivy places the town of liodapha, called liapphehy 



Its^seat pamcis Tiurdtm'alt,%ltJlitU^ 
^w9ki ^ Wtb are equally Ip u^ . 

The next stage, according to PtiNV, is CaUnipara^ 
the true name of which was Calinhhesai implying 
its being situated on the C/iUk), a river which retains 
‘its ancient name to tliis day: but the town is 
unknown. 

The next stage Is Jllaltabad, called the 
Ganges, (oi Gangapoor,) by AnTnuiDoaus. AH fitti 
intermediate distances, in Pliny, aie erroneous,'-and 
inadmissible: thus he tells us, that from JtodeipHA, 
to there are 158 miles: but according to 

otheisS65; uhiUt some leckon 5<)0. The distance, 
assigned by liini, between tlic Sutiif/ and Jumna, 
amounts to 33() miles, whipli Is a most gross mistake. 
The lulf, or 16’8 miles, reckoning fiom Tahora to 
Cuftjpoora, is pietty ndar the truth. 

Fiom Allahabad to Paltbolhra, the road, it seems, 
did lie along the soutliern bank of the Gauges: and 
in pTOLfcMY ne find the following jilaccs. From 
Allahabad Xe> the iiver Tuso, now the Jonse: and, 
eighteen miles fiom its conflux with the Ganges, in 
a S. W. direction, he places a town called Aaisdara, 
probably the Mme with AUtrsar, or Altersavcur in 
the same place; and, nliout one mile an<l half to the 
nortli of the lome. Tlicuce to Cimlia, now Caunt^ 
on the banks of the Ganges, and almost opposite 
Gorpygunge. Put this jilace is oiSt of the iliredt 
load: though it might not have been so formcrlj, 
on account of the continual encroachments and 
shif^ings of tlic Gangts. 

i 

• 

The DCNt is Sagala, now Mirzapoor, and con¬ 
nected with anotlicr calk'd Sigaia, or rather Sagala, 
n^w Monghir, The present Sanscrit natne of t)ie 
former is fltuThydrcdmi, from the Goddess of that 
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name, is worshipped there, aod who resides hi 
the Vwdhyot or hind mountains, as implied by her 
nante. The common title cf this tremendous deity, 
ii Bh.mika-ca'u, or the beautiful Cali'; though 
she by no means deserves that epiti-et. This place 
is stippobcd to communicate with tlic oUjer Sagala or 
Monghir, thvouyh suhtenancous pt«-”agcs, opened 
by lightning; which sunk under groutul at Vtud'hi/d^ 
vdsinl, and ic-appeared at Ji^onghir, at a place dedi¬ 
cated also to the .same IXvi, t]irugh little haiuented. 
Tliis accounts for tlicsc two nlaces ha\ ing the same 
name in Ptoi.lsi v; though tliese nanus aic now en¬ 
tirely unknown to the Hindus. But Biia]>u \-C-v'i.r', 
and Su-CVif a»^ perfectly sjTion) nums: the latter, 
however, is seldom used as an cjjitlieL of ih it deity, 
except when prisons, either r ile, oj lt*male, are 
denominated alter her; then they never u'-e Hh \pra- 
Ca'li', but they sav Su-Ca'li'. . Mty..npoor is some** 
times called the Sin/:n, or place of Bn tka-Cs'li', 
whicli appellalion is di^toited into I*(Ungnlft/, in the 
voluminous treatise of the icligious ceicnionies of 
diHeieiit nations. 

The ot]ici Sagah, or Jifongfiii, is calk d Mudgala 
in Sinuait, as I am told, in a derisatne form fioin 
Mndga, Its nanu m the imptiial grant found tlieie: 
tor Mud^t! i!,ir7 sigiiifue tl e hill ot Mitd^a In the 
Heccan, Piollmy mentions two places, luaily at the 
same tli&tancc fiom each other, one called Pefirgaia, 
mid the othei Modogulla. Madi^hir, or rather Mo- 
dn-gh', is a veiy common name for plaeis in tlie 
Pinimulft, and also ill othci parts of Jhdia; as il/«- 
ilugiu\ r\i: 0 ir Jaypoor; l^fafgar, neai &c. The 
fir^t pait of tins compound is found, in composition, 
with pira city, girt iiill, griha fort, ptww, oi bun fo¬ 
rest, &c. tlius we have Jilodu-pura^ Afodugiri, Jidodun 
gliU\ Afudu'Vuha, or Modu-han, &c. Alonghir 
was calfcd Mudga-giri, JPIudgala, and SagnlOf is 
certain; and that Afinapoor was denominated 
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equally, BaAJ>RA<CAVi or PetrigaU^, and Sogahi ll 
equally so; like the two places in the Dcccan, called 
Pettr-gala, and Modogulla, by Piolkmv. In all- 
the names of places, in which the word Modu is iu- 
troduced, this word is uniformly interpreted pkaslng^ 
ckarmiHg, from the SatucrU Moda: thus ModU'bin 
^iignifies the beautiful ciove: Modtt'a, the namoof 
several rivers, implies their being delightful. Thus 
A(oda-giri, or Alodu-gir^ in the spoken dialects, sig¬ 
nifies the beautiful hill; MaJu^gali the beautiral 
pass: thus Sducri-gnli^ wm Sacngitllej/^ implies the 
narrow pass. 'I’lie word gati is not Sanscriti but 
Sancrl is derived from Saneirn'a: and innumerable 
instances might be produced, of compouml names of 
places, and even of mCn, in which one word is San- 
tent, and the other boirowed from the spol en tlia- 
Ifcts. In this case Modu-gaU, lihadra-gafi, and 
Sii‘gali, imply equally the beautiful pas% bet.veeii 
a projection of tlie hills and the Ganges. Seveial 
, places ill JmUa are tienominated Su-golUy, Siigouley^ 
iituX Sucoulty^ fiom their being situated uear a pass, 
cither through mountains, or almost impervious 
srootU. Pi iny seems to suppose, that the Itoyal, or 
Kyaeran loiul passed tlirougli Pac&y or Peucohit; 
bill this is highly improbable. It went directly 
through tlic ferry of Aorms or AiiaLfi-Bcnares, to 
Ayifi. Aorms, or Avcruits, is probably deiived from 
the Samcnl I’urarfasa, pronounced flewm in the 
spoken dialects, lather Monskurat, who accom-' 
paiiieU the lanpcror Achar, in lib. expedition to* 
Caltul, sajs, that^that F.mjieror paid the gieatest at¬ 
tention to the mcasuicnient of the roads, during his 
inarch; iiml th it, insteai* of a common lOpe, die sub¬ 
stituted Bamboos, joined together by iron links, lie 
then says, that tlici'c were twenty-six and oue fointh, 
of these Co.s, to one degiee: each Cos consisted, of 
course, of 1^911. 771'cc^ or 4<>57. 26 yaids. ^ 

V. From China, says Piolxmy, there were two 
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roads.:,one leading to Bactra; and the other to 
Motkl^. The author of the Periplus has strangely 
disfigured this passage, or a similar one, from some 
other author. Jic says, that wool (I suppose some 
Mrticuiar kind of it), and .silk, were brought by land 
noni Chinn to Baruche, through or Balkk; 

&nd then, down the Ganges, to Lijiyiiica. He cer¬ 
tainly iucant, that the goods were sent, part to the ' 
west, through Balkh, and p.irt to Pali^thra; and 
from the latter they were carriwl down the 
and by sea, toLtMvtncA: this was, I sup]>o.sc, the 
original mcMping. Tlic country of Limyrica is that 
ofjl/«/’tf. in liic pmimitla; called also, though im- 
pxoyc\\y, Mura, Xlury -AwXMurt; which, in a deri¬ 
vative form, becomes Muruca and Alurka; from 
whicli, Arahian travellers mad Ahmiriva, and the 
frrtr/ijr Lt-iiYUiCA. In Santa u, but more particu¬ 
larly in the spoken dialects, the derivative is often 
used for rlie primitive form. Thus tliey say, Ben-- 
gala i'ox Batga: untl for Lar, they said Larica, a 
district in Ouijarnt. With reganl to this track, 
from Aiagad'ha, ami Paliholhm, to China, the Pea- 
tingerian tables afford us considerable light. From 
the Palit<c, the BoUla:^ and Ca/wlitK of Ptolemy, 
now Cabul, there was a road, leading through the 
mountains, norlli of the Punjab, and meeting another 
road from Taheru, in the same country, (still re¬ 
taining the same name,) at a place called Jris, in tlie 
mountains to the north of Hari-dxair. These two 
Voads are frccjiiented to. this day.; ami they meet at a 
place culled Khama-lang, a little bcfond what is called 
the Eyes of Aiunsarcroar; whiclr are three small 
lake», and to the south of Bindu-Sarwara, or Lancd 
lake. This information I received from several na- 
'lives, who had travelled that way. The road tliea 
^ocs to Aspacora, or Asparaca, a place in Tibet, men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy : there it m^i with another from 
Xht Gatigeiic Provinces; and passing through jp/tr- 
‘ thotu, probably now Kcrtcn, Qikelien, with the epitljet 
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of Ponjulijtgi from which is probably deiived the 
Paftfwa of Ptolemy. Tliis road, in the tables, cn^ 
at Magam, corruptly for Thogarin, or Thogara, irt 
Ptolemy; and now Tctiker, near Lassa, on the river 
Calclicw, (called, in tlic Peulingerian tables, Calincius), 
The mountains to the north, aie called by Ptolemy, 
/'Thaguri, and the inhabitants of the countiy, Iteguri. 
Tlicse famous mountains still preserve their ancient 
name, being called Thigri to this day. The road, 
from the Ga/igt/ic provinces, Is represented at 
coming from a place called Carsa»io, near the Ganges; 
and |)iobal)ly the CVir^ar/wa of Ptolemy, now called 
Carjima, near liurdwan. Between this, and Aspacora 
in J'lbcty tlie tables place a town called Scobaru^ 
wliidi stiangc and uncommon name is still preserved, 
in that of Cueshaharu, (in the map-s, Coesahary,) 
near Jarbarry, to the north of Dimgepoor. Cuc^a- 
barn is (he epithet of a giant, living m the mountains 
to the north of India. Jlis real name was SThiULO'- 
DARA, and, fiom his insatiable and ravenous voracit}', 
he is surnamc'd CtMhdbdrd, and he is often mentioned 
in llic Purht'as. Tliis was probably the rendezvous 
of the caravans, from TaproltanCy or Ceylon; which, 
according to Pliny, went by land to China. IIachia, 
tlic chic^' embassador of the king of Ceybn, to the 
Emperor Claudius, said, that bis father had gqne by 
laud to China. 

Adbf/ Crosier, in his description of China, says, 
that St Pou-cul, a^village in Yunnan, on the fiontieii 
of Assam, Avo", and Imos, people resort from the ad¬ 
jacent countries: but that tile entrance is forbidden 
to foreigners, who are permitted to , approach no 
nearer than the bottom of the mountains. There 
thejr exchange their goods for tea, the leaves of 
which are long and thick. They arc rolled up into 
balls, somewhat like tobacco^ and formed iata^td^cs, 
which aic carried into the adjacent coinulMljnnct 
^ even to this dav to 
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This trade v&s carried on, exactly in the same 
mannci*, llSOo years ago, according to Arrian's Pe- 
riplui. On the confines of China^ says the author, 
there is a nation of men, of a short stature, with a 
Urge forehead, and flat noses. They are called iksata^ 
(and by Ptolemv Tliese come, e\eryyear, 

to the fionticrs ; not being permitted to cuter thcN 
country. Tliey make baskets of certain leaves, as 
Urge as those of the vine, which they sew together, 
with the fibics of btimbfu, called prfi'i; and fill them 
with the leaves of a cei tain plant, rolled up into balls, 
which are of three soits, (le|jcndiug on the tpality 
and size of the leaves; and are of course denominated 
balls of the laigei, middle, and smaller size ; and are 
can ltd .'.11 o\ei Petri could not be the name 

of the bambuSy but of the leases called in Hindu 
pAtr6. These leaves are piobably liiosc of the Dhac 
tree*, used all over India to make baskets, and made 
fast together, with skewCis, from the fibres of the 
bambu, or other similar plant. These Basadtp ucie, 
in my opinion, a n andering ti ibe, still called Badti f, 
whu live by selling small wares and tiinkcts ; for 
which puipose they constantlyattended maikets, fairs, 
and such places, wlicre they think they can dispose of 
their goods. Tliese Bisdit, or Besada., from their 
features, must have belonged to some of tlic tiibes 
living on the eastern holders of Bengal^ whose fea¬ 
tures ai e axactly such as desciibed by the authoi of 
the Periplas. Mo. Buchanan mentions two places 
called Puld, perhaps Poueuly and Pulaung, m tlie 
mountains to the N. E. of Ava, where they pickle the 
tea leaves, used all over the Buman Empiie. 

There is another route, in tlie Peutingerian tables, 
leading fiom 7'ahora, (or Tahaura, in Major Rj-n* 


* Bute* fiosHoa. 

1 See Adat Reseaidwi, 7d>. p. 466'. 
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mall’i map,) to BUmide, or Patna. From 7\iko^ to 
Paltpotra, UdO ces: tp the Ganges 500: to Etymaidet 
250 : in all lOOOcw, or 1228 B. M. lleie we see, 
that Paiipotra cannot l>e, either Patna, or Jidjamahh 
besides, the distance is too In a direct line, 

lliere are thicc towns, thuscalted, in Iftdia: the first, 
'or Pali-putra near Cabul, called Patpeter by Dak< 
vfLLE, IS unconnected with this route. The second, 
is B&li-putra, or liajamahl, which is too fiu* to tbt 
eaitwaid. The tliiul is Pali-putra, in the interkn' 
parts of India, and is now called Bo-Pul, for Bhi^ 
P&la. It is mentioned by ProLLur, under thenam« 
of Siri-Palla for Sri-Pallt. 'fhis, I conceive to he tli« 
Pahpolra, of the Pcutmgei'ian tables, anil accordingly 
propose the following coriection. Fiom Takora to 
Pah^tra, or Bopaul, 500 cos, or 63y 11. ^1. 'J'hencc 
to Elimaidc or Patna, 500 cos. also. Between Tahora 
'and Paiipotra, the loute passed near the mountains of 
J)aropamsui>, wlucli are tlfesc of Dhdr, llctwee» 
Paiipotra and Palnu. tlieie i-* a station ad Gavgem, 
or near the Ganges: tins station, I take to be Alla¬ 
habad, called the tou u of Oungei, in aucient authors: 
but then tlic distances, cit'iei according to our cor> 
rection, or without it, do not agiee so well; and pro¬ 
bably there is a transposition. 

I 

I liavc meationed bePoie, the constant intercourse, 
both by sea and by land, lietween the kingdom of 
Magad'ha and Chinq, on the authority of ChmcMe 
History; aod their trade, to an island, ‘and klngdoiri, 
called founen, to theeastwaid of Stam, during tire 
third and fourth centniies. This was probably a 
Matap kin^om: but we cannot ascertain its situa¬ 
tion. It seems that some Mala^ emperors, 
kings, as those of Zapage, and Faunan, did what they 
could, to introduce trade and learning, into their do¬ 
minions : but their exertions proved ineffcctuti; at 
they were not attendei! with much success; 
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and tlicif tubjects soon relapsed hito their former 
mode of life. The Mohamin{’<lan travellers ot Re- 
NAUDOT, spcah of the power of the kiii^^s Mkibed; 
and declaie, tliat tljey u-jcd to send, cveiy 3 ear, cm- 
bassadois to the FyOiperor of witli pitsents; 

but that these embassadors were nairowly watrhed, 
on their entrance into the Chinese icnitoiies. Theys 
lived in peace with China, but were not sulijects of 
its monatchs. These travellers consitier hUhedy 
and M'ijet, or Maitd, as distinct counttics. and tlicre 
me some grounds for if ; and it was peiliaps so 
oripinallv. The inhabhaiits of sum divided 

r ^ % 

Ibnneily, into Cn; an<l if/u/; and ilie appellation of 
.dZ/r/V/UKiv he (loiivcd iiom Jl/n/, who.a J susptet, 
linwcvei, to bo th.c same w'tli the .1or Hannahs, 
who jK'Utly imitate the Chincte mu ..leiJ hus, for 
Mafi,o’!,{hcy %zy Ma<iu(pv. Aftei thedi aih of Pu- 
ljma'v, the whole counliy was (hiown into con* 
fusion, accoiding to flu* Purdu'as .,nd ('hinesc 
Histoiiiiis, as we observed before. Or'* of Ills 
chief oti’cers, calktl Otonaciii'n, sclzeil upon the 
)tinj;doin, hut was made prisoner by the C'hincve 
embassador, with the assistance of tlic Rnipcror of 
lUtL 

Then, say the Panrdnics, the Avi/HPA-DiiuiTrAs, 
or servants of the An ifnBA kings, set up for iheni- 
aclvcs: but one, more lortunatc, surpassed tlie olliers 
jn power: bis name was Uipunjaya, wiih the title 
of v'isvA.spHi Bjr, the ibimrlcr of the world. He ex- 
teiniinatcd the remnants of the Barons or Csfiettru: 
and filled their pl.ucs with people of tlic lowest 
classes: he rlrovc away also the B/’/ihmcns ; and 
raised, to the piiosthood, men of the lowe.st tribes, 
such asllie Carcartns, boatmen andfuliernien, Pattts, 
PuUndas, .Madravm: but these Brahmens were 
no ^tter tlian Mkih'liat, or impuic and basc bom 
men* These boatmen and Ibbermen, being used to 
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live tipon fish, woi»W never give wp - 

rite food, when raised to the priesthood: and their; 
descendants, the Bengal Brahmens live upon lish 
even to this day. The same circumstance is men¬ 
tioned in the Vishm-Pur&ria. Then, aftewards, a 
Guplavaim, or obscure race, will reign all over 
yinu-Gangam, or tlie Oangetic provinces; some in 
Sdetta, (or Oude) others at Padmdvafi, (or Patna ;) 
Prapdg, (or Allahahad) Mathura, (or AJuttrti) and 
Canti’puri, (now CutioaU, nine cos to the north of 
Gu'alior). Here no mention is made of Gaur in 
Bengal: and indeed, its kiugs arc never noticed b/ > 
the Paurhfics. 

VI. The hdlowing towns are ]>]aced, obviotisly, 
in the country of Tibet, hv Ptoif.my, and in the 
Peutingr.riun tables. 'J'hcir names are Arts, Orvsana, 
Aspagora (or Jrparora,) Puliaim (the same with 
thona,') Thogara, Ahragana'Ottorocm'as, Sulana, with 
the river Ba/iles (or Baufisus). 'J'hcsc are in the 
country of the Ba/a, (or lludlati) seemingly limited 
to tlic districts round JAma; which, it is highly pro¬ 
bable. was originallv tiie case. The situation of 
Aris is at rlie meeting of two roads; one from Ta- 
hora, and Hardxcar (prohablv the tWta of Pto- 
lkmy;) and tlic other from Cabht, through the .hills. 
From tlie iiiiture of the counliy, there is every rea¬ 
son to stipposc, tliat the place, where they met, Iras 
not altered its situation. ’Thogara, at tlie other cx-‘ 
tremity, ami on the river Calincius, js obviously the 
present Tonkcr, on liic river Catchew, .near La.isa. 
The distance between Aris and Thogara, in the Pen- 
tingerian t!a.h\cs, arising from the intermerliate ones, 
amounts to 175. Put these cannot be miles, nor 
even cos-; let us, suppose them to he \j 7 yyanas, or 
771. B. miles; which wouhl hesufiicientiy accurate. 
From Ar’is, to Orosana, (the Thubrassenc of the ta¬ 
bles, and now cailcd Ari jtm,) Ati yojanns, or I9i) B. 
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Then, leavins? Kheinn (the Chiron of ttie 
maps,f to the ri^ht; the routo proceeds to JfipagorOf 
of which the present situation is unknown : distance 
S^.y^Nuas, or 255 miles. Thence, to Parthona (i)ro- 
bably Carlftona, or Calthona, and, of course, the 
town of Kdten or Kerten, on the Sampu:) distance 
15 yojams, or 73 B. miles. According to ProLzair, .' 
the horizontal distance, between Axpacora and P<t» 
liana, is 47 B. miles; which, In a mountainous coun¬ 
try. like this, must be greatly eDlarge<l, to bring it 
into computed distance. Keltcn is called also Pun- 
julin, according to my friend, the late PyuANOi'n, 
who aecnmpanicvl the Lama to CJiina; and who 
greatly assisted me, in ascertaining the true pro¬ 
nunciation of the names of places in Tii>ct. Patiana 
is probably derived from Ponjidv . and Partfmia (or 
rather Cartkoiw,) from Kelten. From this place to 
Thofiara, (or Tonktr,) 50 yqjaitns, or ’■1A5 B. miles: 
and the horizontal distance, according to AIajoh 
RzNXKf-L’s map, is about 150 B. milts. Accord¬ 
ing to the Peutingcrian tables, a route bnincliedout, 
from AsjHicora, towards Ind'ui and tlic Ganges. 
About seventeen )cars ago, I had a long conversa¬ 
tion with PcRANOi'a, on the subject of Aspagora, or 
A'Spacora. He told me, that Got, Khar, am! Car, 
were.frequently used, in composition, in the nanres 
of places; and that Aspa might be a corruption 
from Sipd, or iSapu, which was a very common name 
of places, in Tibet ; and that Sipa-gor, or Sapu-gor^ 
'Sipd, OT Sap^khar, were perfectly idi/)matical ; though 
be did not recollect any place of that name. It struck 
zne then, that this was also tire name of a famous river, 
in that part of India, mentioned by Ctesias, under 
tlic names of Sipa-choras, Hyparchus, and Hypo- 
barus; because it came, I suppose, front the couutiy 
of Sipa-e'kor, in Tibet: the same is now called the 
Teestah, in BcngaL Fhotius has given us, in his 
Tlibdatheca, an extract of this curious passage, frora 
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Ctksias, in "encral true, and correct, with a few 
wild and extravagant notions as usual with him. 
There is a river in Jndw, about one furlong broad, 
or two stadia, called Hifparvho. Vi-inv, who had 
seen Ctf.sias’s works, long bcfoie Pnoiius, says it 
was called Jlypohuriis, and flowed from the north 
into the F.a.ifeni .?m, for guljdi of Jic/rgal, called, by 
the Fnnn'/hics, the eastern, as that, between .ijhca 
and ImUa, is named the ft'cxtcrn ftea). The moun¬ 
tains abound witli trees, iianging over the numerous 
streams, which flow through them. Onee a year, 
during thirty days, tears flow plentifully from flicin, 
wljich falling into tli<* waters hencalh, coagulate into 
Amber, These trees the Hindus call S'lpa-vliora. In 
the eouutrv, about, the sources of tliis river, tlierc is 
a llower of a purple colour, which gives a dye, not 
ini'erior to the Grecian, hut even much blighter, 
'riicre is also an insect, living upon these Amher- 
I)caring trees, the IVnit of whiclt they eat; and, v. itli 
these insects bruised, they <lye stuffs, for elo.se ves¬ 
tures. and long gowns, of a purple colour, superior 
to the Persian. These mountaineers, liaving col¬ 
lected the Amber, and tlie prepare<l materials of the 
])urpie <!ve, cany the whole «in board of boats, with 
tlic dried iVuit of the tree, M’hich is good to cat; 
anti then convey tlieir goods, by water, to diffrrent 
parts of fmlia. great <|uantity they carry to the 
Emperor (rhe king of Magad'ho,') to the amount of 
about one thousand talents. In relurn they take, 
bread, meal, ami coarse cloth. They sell also, their 
swords, hows, and arrows. Every fifth year the king 
(of Map,(id'ha') sends tliem, as a present, a vast (quan¬ 
tity of bows, arrows, swords, and .shields. 

This Amber of Ctf.sias is obviously the Iiidum 
J.acca, wliieb has many properties of the Amber or 
FAectrum. Till very lately, authors dill'cred, as to 
the production of this curious drug. Some imagined, 
that it was the indurated juice of some trees. ()thers, 

Vo I.. IX. f 
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tiiat it was produced by a sort of insect. This last 
opinion is the true one : and these insects, 
bruised, make a powder, as hue as Cochineal. These 
two opinions were current, in the time ofCiFsiAs, 
who, most injudiciously, has blended them to¬ 
gether. 

% 

To the trees, he has given the name of Sipa-ckora; 
and to the river, that of Ilyparcho^ or llypobarus: 
bnt Hyparc'bo is bnt a corruption foxSypa-c hor. !jypo- 
buri is the Hindu name, answering to the Tibet one 
of Sypa~chor: tor B/tri or Barry, as it is written in 
tlie maps, is very frequently used at the end of 
proper names of places, and signifies a limited spot 
of ground, an inclosure, and a garden. 

% 

It is more probable, that the ri ver was thus called, 
because it came from the country of Sipa-gnr, or Js- 
pacM U . Ctesias says, it was a Hindu name; and 
yet, the meaning of it he attempts to derive from 
the Persian, as most of his other Hindu etymologies; 
but, tliough lie had spent seventeen years in Persia, 
it seems, he understncul that language but very im¬ 
perfectly ; and, I think, he was peculiarly fortunate 
in not forgetting liis own. He accompanied the 
younger Cvitus, with the 10,000 Greais, in the un¬ 
fortunate expedition, in which that prince lost bis 
life, in the year 401 Ik C. Ctesias was taken pri¬ 
soner, and being a physician, liccame a great fa¬ 
vorite with Autaxekkes Msesiox. Sipa-gor was 
obviously on the ioa<l, between Ari-jun (or Aridsong^ 
and Lassa; and which, according to P. Giorgj, 
branches out into tliree, which reunite again at Lassa. 
It is tolerably well delineated in the majjs of the 
Lamas. The distance between Sipd-cbor, and Pon- 
julin, as given, either by Ptolemy, or in the Peuthi~ 
gerian tables, does not agree, being certainly too 
short, lint wlien we consider that the geography 
of t]iat country is yet in its infancy, and the waqt 
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of accuracy in Ptolf.mt, and in tlie geographical 
works of the ancients, we shall not be surpmed at 
it. It appears, however, that SiM-chor was srrnatc<l 
in the beautiful valley of Tanhya, near the streams 
which form the Tcestah. Tliere is a place called 
Sipti, on the road, from Naptil to La-vsa: but it is 
too near Nap/il. P'Iolkmy places it on the river 
BauttK, or Bautims, now the Bmit-su: though 
Boisu, or the water of Bo(, or Bml-tan^ would he a 
very proper name for the Sanpoo. This, I believe, 
inislecl Ptolemy, who places on that river. 

The sottthern branch of this river, the real Bautmtu, 
he derives from the country to the west oi Ariditun!', 
and makes it jiass through the valley of Taukya. 
The town, called by him Stdana^ is probably VJnlin, 
calk’d UJuk-itnk, in the map of the Lama.s. Tims 
they call PuiiptUii, Fmiik-Han<': but my friend- Pu- 
UAN'oi'ii assured me, that the true pronunciation of 
it. in 'J'ibet, is Piwjiilhi, with a nasal n at the end. 
The name of the country of Ottora-^ra, M ith a city 
of the same name, is pure Hindu: yfttaro-ghur, tic 
eighteen forts, or li/ijaships. It is tlie country of 
Napunl, noM' called tlie 24 torts, or R/ijffships, I am 
informed, that Ntipaid proper consisted, originally, 
of eight forts, or It/ijaiih'ips ; in Hindu, /li-fffmr; 
jievhaps, the of Pliny: for the number of 

vassal Rajahs, and tributary forts to Mc/paul, must 
have been constantly fluctuating. But, let us re¬ 
turn to Ctesias, and his account of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the southern parts of BuHtan, which will 
he found remarkably accurate, (though received 
into Persia 400 years B. C.) a few wild notions ex¬ 
cepted. 

These people, says he, inhabit tbe whole range of 
mountains, as far as the Indus, to the we.stward. 
They are very black, but otherwise remarkable for 
their probity, as the other Hindus are in general; and 
with wltoin there is a constant intercourse. l*liev 

1 ' 2 
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live by hunting, |)iercing the wild beasts witli tlieir 

darts and arrows: but they are also so swift as to 

run them down. They have the head and nails ol' 

% 

a dog, but tlieir teetli arc longer; and tliey bark 
like dogs, having no other language: yet they un¬ 
derstand the Hindu, but express themselves by signs 
and barking. They have also tails like dogs, but 
longer, and more bushy. The Hindus call them 
Calystrii^ or ])og-factd. 

This idle story originates from their being swift- 
paced, and running down their prey like (irv-houmis. 
These Dog-faced Sylvafts, arc calletl Suana-mucJtas, in 
the Puranas; in whicli wc read also of tribes, with 
faces like liurscs, parrots, &c. in tlicse mountains. 
But it was, however, a very ap ropriute hieroglyph, 
by which to <lcsignatc lliese jieople. Thus the 
Icthyophagi, or fish-eaters, on tlie coasts of Pc7'sia, 
are called in Sanscj'it, I am told, Sir-matsyas, or tish- 
heads, and in Persian romances, Sei'-imhi; which 
signifies the same thing. Calyxtt'ii &cq\w% to be de¬ 
rived ftfipi the Sanscrit Cauleyaca-Siras^ or Caulcyu- 
Siras, with the heads of Gre-hounds. 

They Jive upon flcsli, <lried in tlie sun: (and in 
Tibet they thus dry whole sheep, which they place 
upon four legs). The men never hatlie: women 
only once a month. They rub their bodies with oil. 
.(Tiiis is the practice in Tibet, and they use butter 
instead of oil). They generally live in caves: (this 
is the constant practice of the mountaineers, to this 
day, in winter; in summer, they live under tents, 
and in arbours). Their clothes are of skins, except 
a few of the richest, who wear linen. 

I 

Beyond the sources of the Sipa-chora, is a tribe 
of men, black also; but they liave no evacuations. 
They however, make a little water occasionally. 
Their food is milk alone, which they know how to 
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prevent from coagulating in their stomachs. In the 
evening they excite a gentle vomiting, anti throw 
up the whole. Tliis strange narrative is not without 
foundation : many religious people in India, in order 
to avoid tlie defilement attending the coarser eva¬ 
cuations, take no other food hut milk: and previous 
to its turning into/tmw, as they say, they swallow a 
small string of rotton, which, on their pulling it 
back, brings up the milk, or those parts or it, which 
they consider as the Caput mortuum. This they 
make tlie credulous multitude believe: their disciples 
are ready to swear to it; and they have even deluded 
persons, otherwise of great respectability. I suppose 
tiiey conceal themselves, with great address; and 
tlieir evacuations cannot be very fifqnent, nor veiy 
copious; for they really live upon nothing else but 
a very small tpiantity of milk: but certainly riiore 
(at least I should suppose so) than they do acknow¬ 
ledge: and riic ceremony of tlie string they per¬ 
form oecasioiially, before a few friends. I have 
known many of tlicse people: they are all hermits, 
who seldom stir from tlie pl.acc they have fixed upon. 
There is one near the military lines, at Sia'auTc, near 
Jkiiarcs, on the bank.s of the Uurna: but, 1 lielievc, 
he is rather in too good case, for a man living upon so 
scanty an allowance. 

Tlie next place in Ptolf.mv, is Abragana, placed 
by liini to the S. K. or nearly so, of Patiana, and • 
Aspacora. This I conceive to be the Urge ilistrict of 
Bregiou, called also Bramahsong; extending from 
Nap/ll, along the borders of India, and Asnin, to¬ 
ward the cast; and the cajiital city of which was 
called, also, by the same name. Proi.EMV places a 
famous city, about 350 gcograpliical miles, horizontal 
elistance, from Thognra, to the eastward, under the 
nameof^'ertf, tlie metropolis: but of what country? 
of the acres ? uo surely; for they are not introduced 
into liis maps. It was obviously the metropolis of 
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Sa’ica, a derivative word, from Ser, the name of 
C/iim, to tills day, all over Tibet, and implying a 
country subject to Scr. This Sera is, much more 
probably, the ancient and famous city called Dsiri, 
Siri, and Sera, to the S. K. of Latm. Its real name 
is Cheri, or Tseri, according to several pilgrims who 
had visited this famous place of worship. IJetwecn 
it and Tonho', Ptoi.emy places, about ludf way, a 
town called Dac-xata, probably in the kingdom of 
Tac-po, bet>vecn Seri and Toaker. 

’flicre is another Bracmauia, or Bragmania, in the 
Gangelk provinces mentioned by Pai.lapius, in his 
account, in Greek, of tlie Bragmam. Calanus an<l 
Uandamis came from that courtry; and the latter 
is introtluccd, reproaching Caj.a.. us with liis deser¬ 
tion, who could not remain satisfied with the pure 
waters of the Tiberoltoaa, or Tahcrunai.’i. This river 
was to the eastward of tlic Gaiigcs; for Danoajhs, 
or Dama'-paahs, says, how can Ai.exanoiu be 
called the coiuiuerorof the world, whilst he has not 
yet crossed the Tiffooboas, or Tyhcroltoas: let him 
only go beyond the Ganges, &c. I'lie country of 
these sages was probably Tirhoot, in Sanscrit, Tri- 
bucta. lliis word has been distorted various ways, 
which have very little resemblance w’itli tlicir primi¬ 
tive and original form. The district of Tirhut con¬ 
sisted originally of tlirce divisions; the first of which 
. is called to this day Tirh&t, or Tyroot; the second is 
denominated Ti-Ru-hut; and the third, Ru'Ti’hut, 
These words are also pronounced 7'i-Ru-huct, Ru-Ti- 
buct. Thus Sri-hut, is now called Silhet, and by 
Arabian authors, Sarirat. Tribucia is derived from 
Tri, three, and Bucia, from a verb implying to 
foster; either because there were tliree R^as, foster¬ 
ing the whole country, or one Rq;a, who alone fos¬ 
tered the three districts; and wc may say either Tri- 
bucta, or Trihhuc. 
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Its capital city is Durbungah, by many derived 
Ironi Tir~bucta, or Tirbhuc. From Tirubucta, and 
Tirbuda, the name 6f the river Tiberoboas, or 
Taberuncus, may, possibly, be derived. Some 
learned Pandits derive the etymolojjy of Dur-bungah 
from Dzvdra, or Dermr, an<l hangah: because the 
door, or gate way, of the palace of the king, was de¬ 
stroyed by the river, during the rains ; an^ the palace 
was in consequence forsaken, as it had been recently 
built. From Dxodra-bangah, Dewdra-bangah, syno¬ 
nymous with Dnrnr-bdha, is probably derived the 
name of the river 'nberoboas, or 'libcrobancus-: for 
thus we should read in the original, instead of Tibe- 
rancits. The j3r<7gWfl/Hrtof Pailadtus is probably 
the same with the Bracmaniu of the anonymous geo¬ 
grapher; for the girafest part of Tribuct is in the 
Indian Serial of that author, and, of course, belongs 
to the Rdjt'iship of JS'apdl. Mr. Daw/m-f, was in¬ 
duced to suppose, that the country of Bramsono 
was the liracnumia of the anonymous geographer of 
Ravenna; because the French say, Br&mcs, instead 
of Brdhmem; Tir-hut, calle*! also Milhila, and 
Mait'hiia, is famous, from the most remote antiquity, 
for the learning of many Brahmenical families, re¬ 
siding there even to this day. The appellation of 
Brarnsong is probably <Ierived from a colony of Bur- 
tnans, settled there. The language of these moun¬ 
taineers has much afUnity witli the dialect of the 
Burmaks, according to Mb. Bucuakan’s vocabu¬ 
lary. Tiicir country is called, in iht>Mah&^Bhdrat'a, 
Varma-desa, and placed in the east, seemingly, in op¬ 
position to or Ethiopia. The names of 
Magalha, or Mabcd, have been distorted, hy Persian 
and Arabian authors, into Mdber, or the passage: 
because there is a passage through it to the adjacent 
countries: for tlie same reason, ^ey have altered the 
name of Lahaur, into Rahwer, the road ; because 
thefe is really a road through it. They say also, that 
the kings of il/rfierf were called Biroowal; wliich 
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may be a corruption from Vrish-bala, or Vrija- 
BALA, pronounced in general, I^rubala', and 
IJittjwA'i.A'. This was also one of the many names 
of Balsx, the founder of the Dynasties of the 
And’kras, and And'hra-hhrilyat, 

VII. From Gaud'idha, Gaud'i-varsfitr, or Gauil- 
varsha, its inhabitants are called Gadrosi, byAKRiAV: 
their country Gandaris^ by Diodokus the SicU/au, 
and by Nonnus in his Vionysicas*, and 

this last comes nearest to Gauri-disa. This passage 
is really curious and interesting. The poet is enu¬ 
merating the various nations \vhich joined Dkuiadzs, 
or Buryo'o’hana, and Morkmzus, the Jltali/t-Rajd, 
in the great war. Then came, says he, those, who 
live toward the east of India, in the populous 
country of Envolla, tlie abode oi warlike Aurora, 
and in the divine Goryandis, with its well cultivated 
fields. After them came those who inhabit the 
country of Octa, the mother of long li\ ed elephants, 
ranging tlirough its extensive forests. Encolla is the 
country of Ulculu, now Orissa: formerly inhabited 
by a warlike race, at last extirpated by the Carn'as, 
or kings of Magad'ka, according to the inscription 
on the pillar at Buddaul. Ut-cala, or Ui)-cala, 
implies the great, and famous country of Cala : and, 
in the spoken dialects, as well as in Latin, Uocala, 
jnay be pronounced Uc-cala, as Ac-currcrc, for Ad- 
currei'c. Nonnus gives to Gaura-d6sa the title of 
divine, from its capital city, which was originally a 
place of worship, in a forest, dedicated to the goddess 
Ga^ri. From this circumstance, it is called Cory- 
gasa, by Ptolemy, from the Sanscrit GakrUghosha. 

The country of Oita, or O'ita, is that of Oude, with 
forests in the northern parts, still abounding with 
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elephants. The town is situated on the Gagra or 
Sarjew, called after-it, the river O'edanes, or Oiwfo 
river, by Strabo, who represents it as a larw river, 
abounding with crocodiles and dolphins, and falling 
into the Ganges. The -town itself is called AtM^ 
nagara^ or the town of Atht^ by Ptolrmt.* The 
^ography of the countries to the north of the 
Ganges, in that author, is distorted in a most sur* 
prising manner; and every geographer since has been 
equally unfortunate, with regard to that countiy, till 
Major Rexnell's time. All the ancient maps of 
India, in Tiieven'ot’s collection of travels, and in 
other authors, are equally had: and Mr. Danville’s 
description of this tract is by no means superior to 
that of pTOLEMV ; for he places Canougc below AUa^ 
habad. Fortunately, the names of these places in 
Ptolemy, being very little disfigured, may be easily 
brought again into their proper order and situation. 
The town of Athe (or Oefa) is Oude; Suan-nagura, 
for Suan-nagara, is the Nagara or town of Sevan, in 
Sircar Sarun: Cassida is Cdsi, or Benares, with the 
mark of the genitive case, according to the idiom of 
the vvestern dialects. Tims Tavernier calls Sooty, 
Soutiki; and other travellers use Dacca^ca for D'haca. 
S'elampura, from tlie Sanscrit S'ailam-pura, or the 
Stone-town or fort; and in the spoken dialects, Pat- 
tar-ghar, is near Ilardwdr. The kings of Gauda 
were not known till the declension of the empire of 
Magad'ha: until then they were vassals and tribu¬ 
taries. They extended, afterward, their dominions 
as far as Allahabad, and assumed the titles nf Mah&- 
r^as: and Bengal is called Maarazia, or country of 
the Mahd Raja, by Nicolo de Conti, who visited 
it in the fifteenth century. 

Tradition says, that Boddha-siniia, emperor of 
Gauda, was in possession of Benares, at the time of 
the invasion ot the Musiilmansf and this is cou- 
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firmed by an Inscription found near Benares some 
years aj^, and inserted in the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic llcscarches, but without a translation. It 
was written in the year of Ficramad'itya 1083, an- 
swerins; to the year 1026 of the Christian era. There 
it is said, that Sthi'kapa'la, and his brother ViiSANr 
tapa'j.a, the sons of Biiupa'i.a, king of Gaura, had 
erected a most sumptuous monument, still existing, 
at a place called Sarndtk, near Benares. This monu¬ 
ment of Bhaudd'hist kings is mentioned by Taver- 
NiER, wlio mistook it for a Jc/iK/c/irfl/monument of 
the kings of Boutan. S'thi'uapa'la is mentioned 
under the name of Diiirapa ea, in the list of the 
kings of Bengali in theAviN'AcDERi; by which it ap¬ 
pears that they pretended to be dr«ceuded from Bha- 
oADATTA, the son of Nar.vca, hiugof Pragi/otishOt 
HQwGauhatifbeyoudiOualjtara, on the borders oi'Assam. 

Naraca was put to death by CrTshka; but he 
restored tlic kingdom to his son BtiACADATTA. 

VIII. The country of Magad'ka was thus called 
from the numerous families descended from the sage 
Maoa, the offspring of the sun, and tlic grandson 
of tlic venerable Twashta'ii in the west. They 
came’into Tmlia in the time of ChYshna, at the re¬ 
quest of his son Sa'mba. They settled in tlie pro¬ 
vince of Ckdta, now south Bahar. There are two 
tribes of Brahmens in India:, those of Canydcnhjaf 
or Canoge; and the S'acas or S'acalas, thus called 
because they came from Sdcam, or Sdca-dwipa, They 
are also called Magas, from their sire Maga ; and 
from them are sprung all the Magas (or Mugs) in 
the eastern parts of India, tlic Burman empire, 
and China. I shall give an account of tl^ir origin 
and emigration to India, when I come to treat of tlje 
White Island. Tlie other Brdkmens in India are 
called Caiiydcuhja, because that was their first settle- 
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luent on tlieir arrival in I/idia. It is universally ac« 
knowledged, that the kings of Magad'ha gave every 
possible cncouragrnient to learning, which they en- 
tlcavoured to diffuse through ail classes, by encou¬ 
raging learned men to write in the spoken dialect of 
the country.. Tniditi<>n says, that there were trea¬ 
tises on almost every subject in the Magad'hi, Bili, 
ovPdU dialect, which are supposed to be still extant. 
I could not, however, procure any; and I believe 
that they were doomed to oblivion by the Brahmaii- 
cal class, who by no means encourage the composing 
of books in tlte vulgar dialects. Should they exist, 
however, titey are to be found among the followers 
of JtNA : and Major Mackenzie says, that these 
sectaries arc in possession of a great many treatises 
on different subjects. That this is the case here, I 
am credibly informed: hut the Jainas are not of a 
communicative disposition ; and 1 hope that gentle¬ 
man will find them more tractable in the Ptninsula, 
From that circumstance the dialect of Magad'lia is 
become the SanKrit ok'Ceylon^ Sianiy and the Burman 
empire, where it is called indifferently or J/a- 
gad'hi. Captain Mahony wiites that word Mage^ 
dec; and Mr. Buchanan, in his learned and inte¬ 
resting Essay on the Ileligion and Literature of the 
Burmahf, calls it Magala. Both say that it is the 
same with the Bali, or PdJi, which last denomination 
prevails through the countries of Am, Siam, and 
Cnfhn, though hardly known in India, where tliey 
call li Mag^hi. According to C.^pt. J. Towers, 
the word P&U is written in /Iracan, Palit, wliere the 
letter T has a very peculiar sound. The country of 
Pali, or of the cliildren of Pali, or Baet, tlie same 
with Maha-nanda, according t(» the Pur&nas, in¬ 
cluded all the country to the south of the Ganges, 
from the banks of tlieSbcwe to the western branch of 
the G^mgts. 

The Bali characters, either square or round, are 
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obviously ^<lerived from the Sanscrit; but is doubtful 
whether, in their present state, they ever prevailed, 
or were used in any part of India. Among the nii- 
nicvous inscriptions in Bahar, only a few in that 
character have been found. One was kintlly sent to 
me by Mit. Dick of the civil service. It was ob¬ 
viously written in the Bunnah chai-acter, but I could 
not decyphcr it. 

The Bards of Magad'ha were in great repute for¬ 
merly, ami tliey arc mentioned under tlie name of 
Magad'has. ‘J'liey reckon three sorts of Bards in 
Jtidia: i\\^ Magad'has, or historians, thus called be¬ 
cause tliose of Magad'ha were the most esteemed; 
the Sulas, or Genealogists; an<l the Bundis, whose 
duty was to salute, early in the n -ming, tlte king 
or cliief, in selected phrase, and well-choscii words, 
wishing him long life and prospi-rity. The usual 
name in India for a Hard is, Bhdt, vulgarly pronounced 
Bhat. Itisnota<Stf/{^mV appellation, though asserted 
to be derived from it. Ihit tlie original name, as it was 
pronoiineed several hundred years ago, was Bdrddi or 
Burduhiy tliough some think it a diilerent name, ap¬ 
plied to tlie same class of people. 

Bhaty or Bhat, is clerivetl from the Sanscrit T^drta, 
or Bar'td; and which is the same with the English 
word and the German avr/, a word. In the west, 
Bhats were equally called Bardim Lafin, and Bhardh 
jn Jyelsh. They were also called Vates, from fari, 
fatus sum in Latin^ the same with V^artd, the letter 
K being dropped, as in the vulgar dialects of India. 
They were also <lenominated Euitages, from the San¬ 
scrit verb Vacha or Bacha, to speak, wliicli becomes 
Uvcicha and Ubacha^ through various moods and 
tenses. Vacha, or Bacha, becomes also Bdga, or 
Vciga; hence the Irisli word Bogh, rendered Zogof, 
or speech, l>y General Vallancey. Tlie word 
Sardai, or Vardaiy comes obviously from the same 
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root Varttit; but my learned friends arc of opinion, 
that it comes from Bhar-damm, which signifies to 
burden .with ; because they are bm'dmed with the in¬ 
ternal management of the royal household : and this 
is the case, to this day, in Guijarat; being next to 
the Prad'hiin, or prime Minister (called Pardon by 
AIr. Lord), though inde])endant of him. 

The famous Chandra, or Chanda-Bhrdtn was Bari 
to PkIthu-IIa'ja, King of whose wars* arc the 
subject of an Epic Poem, in the spoken dialect of 
Camu^t, and of some antiquity, since it is mentioned 
in the ^dyin-udebiri. He was a favorite of Dev», 
and was Tri-Cula, knowing the past, present, and 
future. The title of Bdrdai is translated musician by 
Abul Fazil*. Mis functions, both in the field, and 
at home, were exactly those of the ancient Bards in 
the west: except, that, in Lulia, a real Bard sings 
only, but does not play upon any instrument; this 
being tlie olhee of musicians wlio do not sing. 
He took a must active part in the bloody war 
between Prithu-Ha'ja, and Jaya-Cjian’dua, king 
of C’ffwo^e, and Afaha Raja at that time, about a 
beautiful damsel given to the latter, by Vi'rabha- 
DRA, king of when Jaya-Chan'dra went 

in person, at the head of a numerous army, to. force 
him to become tributary, and vassal of the empire; 
giving out, that he was only going to w'orship at the 
place of Cdrticiya-Szcami, in the fort of Sancara ghar 
in Sinhala, or Ceylon: which place, is resorted to, 
equally by orthodox Hindus, Bauddhhsts, and even 
Musulmans. He was accompanied by Carna-Da- 
hauya, king of Alagad'ha. FrIthu-Ua'ja waged a 
long and binody war against Sultan Gobi; but 
was defeated, and lost ills life, in the year 1192 . 
Part of the poem, in which PbIthu-ra'ja's wars with 
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Jaya-cuansra, and Sultan Ciori, are described, is 
in my possession. 

The Bards of mortal men are not mentioned in 
any Sansa it book that I ever saw : only those of 
the Go<ls. The Std'dhas, the Charatias^ and the 
Cinnaras are tlie three classes meutionetl in the re¬ 
tinue of the Gods, besides tlte Ptir6hita, or high 
priest: the regent of the planet Jupiter enjoys that 
iiigli office, among the Gods; and S'ucka, who pre¬ 
sides over Venus, among the giants. The Sidd’has 
are priests, and persons of uncommon learning and 
deep knowledge, to whQm nothing is impossible. The 
Churanas arc really the Bardsa^ the Go<ls : and were 
probably the same with thc-Sarow class of Druids, called 
also Saronidts. Tiie Cimaras are I storiatis; and the 
Chdranas are also acquainted with tlie genealogies 
of the Gods, and of mankind. Tlie bards of 
mortal men were also called ChAran'as, according to 
Abul-fazil. Every great man in Iixlia, had Bbatsxw 
his retinue: the practice is still kept np in Gurjarat; 
■where they are high!}' respected to this day, aceonl- 
ing to my Bandit, who is a native of that country. 
The Bhats or Bhaefas, and Cbaran'as, arc mentioned 
by Abul-fazil, in his riescriptionof Gujarat, 

Their employment, says he, is to sing liymns, recite 
genealogies, and warlike songs in battle, to animate 
the troops. They acted also as heralds, as in the 
case ot Chandua-bakdai. Abul-faztl makes 
some difference between the Bhats, and Chamnas : 
but my Pandit says, that he never kne\^ of any, 
Charana being really the Sanscrit word for Bkat or 
Bhacta. Cha'rana, their ancestor, is said to have 
sprung from the sweat of Mahads'va, who in¬ 
trusted him with the care of his Ox Nandi, who 
resides in the white But I am told, tliat, in 

the PurAnas, it is said, that they were 5orn from the 
churning of the right arm ofVE'wA, father of BrIthu 
or Noah. Bards, in this part of India, being with- 
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out employ, are become a ii\ost despicable race of 
men. They are more respected in tne Veccan, ac« 
cording to Major Mackenzie, who says, that they 
are generally called C'avi'saus, from or 

the L/>rds ot the Drama. 

The Merchants of MagatTha formed not only a pe¬ 
culiar class, but also a particular tribe, called tlie Ala- 
gad'hl tribe. It seems, tl)at they were bold, enter¬ 
prising, and at the same time cautious and circum¬ 
spect : hence they arc said to be merchants by the 
father’s, and warriors by the mother’s side, according 
to Mu. Coelbhooke’s account of the Hindu Classes. 
According to the Vishnu-poua'n'a, the kings of 
Magud'ha origiirally resided at a place calletl Giri~ 
Vraja, or Oiri-Jiraja. Vr<i)a is synonymous with 
Ohosha, a herdsman, also the abode of a herdsman: 
and being situated in tire hills, it was called Qiri- 
vraja. From that circumstance, the kings of Ma^ 
gad'ha w’ere» till a very late period, called Vrqjn-halns, 
(»• rather, in the spoken dialects, f^'nija-xudlth, or 
Braja-waUti, distorte<l afterwanls by Mumlman 
writers, into Birdoavnl, according to IlERncLOT, and 
Birdawal according to Aul'i.feua ; who says, that it 
was also the name of their metropolis. (.iirl-Braja 
was situated in the province of South BaJtar, among 
the mountains of Sivira, now called the H/fja-gir, or 
the Royal mountains: hut more probably the real 
name was Ha'jaguiiia, from a place of that name, 
implyiagthe Royal abode. It is crro\icously written, 
in Major llENNF.r.i.’s atlas, Rargiara, This is ac¬ 
knowledged to have l)cen one of their places of 
abode : ibr they say, that the royal throne Wias at 
a place called ^daana, above Odyd, on the river Balga, 
now Fulgo, callcil Cacuthis, by Arrian. Axana^^grd- 
fies a Rt^al seat, or thi-ope: and Ptolf.my mentions, 
also, a place df tliat name, Aaana mdra, or the de¬ 
stroyed tlnoue. It is called Prdcj^^otkha, in tlic 
Purdtiaa, .and its remains are near Go-hdti^ on the 
■ frontiers of Assam. 
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Tlicre, among the Uaja-gr'iha mountains, the un¬ 
fortunate Jarasand’ha had a palace, near some hot 
springs, where he gtmerally resided : some remains of 
it are to he seen to this day. and it is considered as a 
place of worship. 'ITjc PiQa is tliei'e performed, first 
in honor of CitisiiNA, and the fil e Pandavas : then 
M'ith flowers in honor of old Sanh’iia, and his son 
Sahadk'va. There, in memory of this unfortunate 
hero, martial games are annually exhibited. They 
are performed with clubs, whilst drums are constantly 
beating. I am informed, tlrat tliere is a statue of 
liim, .of an ordinary size, and seemingly of great an¬ 
tiquity. He is represented naked, with a club in his 
baud. Formerly tlie same games were exliibitcd, in 
his honor also, oppoMte to Patna, in a small island, 
called, from that circumstanct Sam-Alaltaca, ami 
Hambalacu by Ptoi.kmy. They ^/e^c tlien celebrated 
with great solemnity: people came from distant 

K arts; and, during the time tliey lasted, a fair was 
eld there. The games, tlie fair, and the place 
where it was held, were famous all over India, and 
the name of became synonymous witli 

Patall'putra, It is now called Summalponr or Siint- 
bitlpoor, and, in Majok Rennell’s atlas, iiahelpoor. 


From the manner in which Jara-Saxd’ha is re- 

9 * 

presented there, and also from other circumstances, 
he is fully entitled to the epithet of Hercules or 
Haiia-cula, given to him by Noknus in his 
Dionysiacs. * 


The 'Slnhalas, according to Capt. Mahony, say 
that Buijd’ha was born in the country of Madda- 
desa (Magadlia.desa) in Dumba-deeoa (Jamhu-du'ipa,) 
at a place called Cumhool-wat-pooree, (Camala-vati- 
puri) : and that he died sx Cnosceinapom'ee (Cusumd- 
puri) \nXht same country. Camalavati-jiurt is the 
same with Padm&vatf-puri, or the city of the Lotos ; 
which we have seen is the same with Ctisum&puri, 
now understood of Patna. It is added, that he 
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<lied at the court of king Mallakl, which should be 
Maha-ballala, or Md-vallaUt, a very common iianie for 
kings. I have shewn befoKC, that Cusumdpuri, Pad- 
mdvati, Camalh-xati~pur'i are epithets, and not proper 
names of places ; and applicable, and generally ap^ 
plie<l, to the place of residence of great kings. Pu- 
tal\-putva is never mentioned in the Ptirdrias, or 
Sanscrit books of any antiquity; and its grammati¬ 
cal name is Pdtali-purn. As it was the metropolis 
of the empire of AlagatThd, in latter times, and had 
also the emphatical name of Padmd-vati-puri given 
to it; every transaction mentioned, as having han- 
)>eued at Padmdvati, was of course understood of the 
last known place under that name ; and indeed, It 
was soon forgotten, that there were onde several 
cities of that name in that country. 

The in Uewg/r/are mentioned by Pmnt 

under the name of It appears from 

the context, that the upper part of the Day of Bengal 
Avas divided into three parts, called in general 
Calinga, oi- the sca-shorc in Sanscrit, from its abound¬ 
ing with creeks. West Calinga extended from, the 
liver of Cuttacain the western mouth of the Ganges, 
In an island of the Ganges, amplee magnitiidhiis, of 
very great inagnituile, and of course the Delta,- was 
a single nation called Alodo^Galica and Modo-Gaknea, 
from the Sanserif Madhya-Calinga, or middle Calinga: 
then came the AJacco Caltngas, or the Alagas of 
Chittigdng, from Muga-Calinga. The Alagas or 
maintained themselves as an independent tribe 
in the Delta tor a long time ; and they were at last 
expelled by the Musulmans zwCi the li&jas of Tipera, 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, as 
inentioncd by P. Moicsebbat*. Through tlie Bur- 

* Oeus v(-ru jUw/o-GahVo, ii qui vulgo dicuiitur quamvis 

nostrft meinon£ yct Tv^rm* ultra Dal$ari$ rivutn puisi 
Arraeani coiisistuot. P. Monsbrrat de legntlone M«ng9lic4t 
Vol. the lit. p. J9. a mauu«cri|il in nsy potseuiou, 

Voi. IX. • G 
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mantm^ixe, Arracan and in Chittigong tT)e Bi'iest» 
only are cajled Magas according to Col. Syuls : 
but in Chittigoug and adjacent countties, tlie uauie 
fA Muga ia also attribute to the whole tiibe. 


ESSAY m. 

Of the Kings of Mogad'ha; thcif Chronology, 

I. As the kings of Magad'ha were Lords Para¬ 
mount, and Emperors of Tmlia^ for above two thou¬ 
sand years; and tlieir country the seat of learning, 
civilization, ar>d trade ; a OeograDhicat and Histori¬ 
cal <Iescription of tliis once fam(j::» country, cannot 
but prove both curious and istcresting. By Ma~ 
gadna proper, South liahar is understood : hut, in a 
snore extensive sense, it incUrdes all the Gangetie 
provinces, and is by far the ricliest and best part of 
tire British empire iu Asia. It is also famous for 
having given birth to Buod’ha, atMl being, as it 
were, the cradle of the religion of one of tW most 
powerful and extensive sects in the world. 

The Chronology of its kings is connected with the 
period of the Culiyuga ; which consists of 43S,0D(> 
years. This, the Hindus have divided into six un* 
equal portions, or subordinate periods, called 'Sacas, 
because they derived their origin from six Sacat, or 
mighty and glorious monarclis i three of whom have 
already made their appearance; aud three more are 
expected. This system of the six 'Sacas, with their 
periods, is thus explained iu the Jyottreiddhhardaa, 
an astronomical treatise. Whatever man kills 
£50,000,000 'Sacas (a mighty tribe of heretics), be¬ 
comes ^'Saca: aud whoever kills this Y&Ctr only, be¬ 
comes a also. 

The first was Yud’hish T«A, born on the-iSz&tf:, 
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Srirtgv, or mountain with an hundred peaks, at the 
extremities of the world ; be^'ond which uo body can 
ffo; his period lasted 3044 years. Then came the 
£ra of ViCRAMA'DiTYA, the second 'Sacti, which 
lasted only 13^ years. He was born at 7'Amr6-vatl- 
nagari, or the town abounding with copper. It is 
oalled Tramb(i, ot Tambd-vati^ in the spoken dialects. 
It no longer exists, having beeii overwnehned with a 
deluge of sand. It was near Cambdt, thus c.'illcd from 
a place of worship, denominated St'hamba-tirt'fia, or 
with a Sfhamba or pillar, called, in the spoken dia¬ 
lects, Camha. From St'hamba, the Greeks made 
Asta : and from Tamra, (Tramba,) they made Tra- 
pera, Campra, and Copra, Copper: and, as these two 
places are contiguous, they said Asta^Trapera, Asta- 
Capra, Campra, &c. Sometimes they represented 
them as two distinct cities. 

The third 'Saca was Salivaiiana, born at Stlleya- 
Dhdra in the Dcccan; and his period will kst 
18,000years. The fourth '-.Vcrca will be VijAYA'nni 
Nandana, who will be born at Su-Chitra-c&t'a: his 
period will last 10,0()0 years. Then, at liohita (or 
Rotas,) will be born Nagabjuna; whose period 
will last 400,000 years. Then will re-appear tne an¬ 
tediluvian Bali, who is to be born at nkrlgts-gosha, 
Barigaza, or Baroach: his period will last only 821 
years ; when a general renovation of the world will 
take place. 

The Hindus have thought proper to connect tlicir 
chronology with an astronomical period of a most 
strange nature. It is that of the seven Rishis, or 
seven stars of the wain, which are supposed to ^ 
through the Zodiac, in a retrograed motion in the 
space of 2700 years. Tliey are at present in the Lunar 
mansion ai'Swdtica, according to the most famous 
astrologers of Benares, who cautioned me against the 
erroheous opinion of otherastronomers, in various parts 
of India, wuo insist that they are novy in AnurddnA. 

G 2 
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I rcquestctl an able astronomer to give* me, in. 
writing, an account of this wonderful revolution^ 
This period, says he, is nut obvious to the sight 
but it docs, however, really exist, being inenlioued in 
old iS’rtA'/vfl.r, and by lioly and certainly the 

seven Ji'is/ii.i presiile iu every Limai* mansion, for a 
hundred years ; and t\iciE presence, or rather iidlur 
cncc, over it, is sulbciently obvious : ami, according 
to Sa'calya muni, tlieir yearly motion is of ciglit 
liptai, or minutes. 

4 

In-the rfH'///u-s(r/i/ii/(/rthc I’is/iHu-P/o'/ma, and also- 
in the Bha^a-uila, 1 believe, it is <!cclaicd, that, at 
the birth of PARifsuirA, the seven llish'iH had bcciY 
iji Mdgha for four years, or4.‘/0J years ago; and they 
were in PiQTUshard in the time -f Nani>a. 

But in the Brahmu-Sidd'/i/oti-/, it is declarcil, that 
tlicy were then m'S/wana, wJiicli makes a difference 
of fifteen lAinac maasions, or loOU years:, so that, 
accoiding to that author, the Cali-pifgd began 240.^ 
years ago, or IbOO years B. C*. supposing the seven 
il'ishis to be now in 'SuMticti, iu which they arc to re¬ 
main tea years moj'c; but, if they •axe \\\ Anurddhd, 
tlic Cal-ifugd began 1400 years B. C. The author 
of the Garga-HanhUa, according to Bhattotpa'la. 
in his commentary, seems to be of that opinion, when 
he says, that the seven R'ishis were in Magha, in the 
twilight,between the and \.\\e Caiipuga. In 

the LaUoctml'hi-vridd’/ii, it is declared, that they were 
tliea in Abhi'i'it, oriu the first of 

The names of the seven RisJus, shining In tlic 
wain, are PuUiha, or the star*; Cratu,S; yitri,y 
Pulastj/a,^; Angirai,’; Vasisht'ka^K; and, close to 
it is a small star, representing Arundhiti his wife; 
the seventh is .'Wrt’WcAr, or«i. My friends insist that 
their motion is perceptible ; and they shewed tlieui 
plainly to me in Suatied. Of this they wanted to 
convince me, by drawing a line,- from that mansion 
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through the stars 0 anil« of the great bear. When 
they are.in I^Ia^hu then the line pusses through this 
asterisni uml the stars ^ and •. By these means they 
could sec them in every part of tlie starry heavens. 
When Nanda was horn, they wci’c then in Pitrvih- 
Mdlid, or about 400 years B. C. awl lu; died 307 
Before the Christian Era. Astrologers watch cane- 
fnlly their motion, because their influence is variously 
modified through every mansion : and wliatevcr new 
niarrieil couple see them in a fortunate moment, they 
are sure to live hn[»py together for a Imnilred years. 
Hence, say.s the Ingenious Mr. Baii.i.v, we may safely 
conclude, that no hotly ever saw them .in that .j>ro^)i- 
<ious moment. 

The period of the seven Rldih heghis to he iTeglceterf 
«i the iMorc northern parts of/W/rt, because they arc 
Slot always to be seen at the lucky inonmut ; ami, in 
their stead, they use Durova, or the j)oiar star : 
T his star is often mentioned in the sacred hooks of 
t])e Hindus, and it is connected with tlteir mytho- 
logy ; but has not long Iwen iK-ar enough to the Po/r, 
to he thus denominated after it: and for a long 
series of years, before, there was tio Diiuov-V. or •im- 
movealdestar. Be this as it may, Dmuuva, with 
his relations, .shines in the lesser hear, lu lhe}'(/Ji/ra- 
ralna'Xulyu'.n^ this cmistellation is called the fish of 
DllRUVA-JlUAIlMA'NA'o’uiCA'nA. ItCOllsistS of tllil- 
ti'cn stars : Duhova is in the numtii, and Uttan a- 
v.vDA Im father in tlie tail. The iii nith is turned 
towards liharm'i, and its revolution is the same. 

The wives of die seven lUshis^xc the I’i-kiaok-.s, at 
least six ^f them ; for the Hindus <io not know that 
tliey were seven formerly. fell in 10^*0 with 

them; Imt his w'ife, dreading the resentment of the 
licly Rishis, assumed riieir sha]>e8 and countenances, 
and thus personifying them, sutisHcd Ircr husband's 
lust. She was however unsuccessful with regard to 

« 3 
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Auund’i/ati', the consort of Vasis-ta, on accourit 
of her extraorriinary holiness and sanctity. Soon 
after, some scandalous reports prevailed, and the six 
other liishis dismissed their consorts, and drove them 
out of their places, within the Arctic circle. They 
were intrused with the education of young Ca'rti- 
cx'ta, who placed them in the Zodiac^ after expelling 
Abhijit, 

The Pleiades, according to Mytholngists in the 
west, were intrusted likewise with the education of 
Bacchus, (who, according to Macrobi us, was the 
Bamewith Mars, or C'a'rtjce'va) ; and, On that ac¬ 
count, he translated them into heaven. According 
to those writers, tliey suflereda r'“al bodily pollution; 
and the seventh, says Hygini s, .^ft her sisters, and 
fled to the region of the within the Arctic 

circle* ; and’this is the Arundt-.-iti' of the Hindus. 

I have not been able to as(!cr*ain whose daughters 
the consorts of the seven liiAiis were: neither did 
the western mythologists agree about it; though 
they supposed, in general, that they were the 
daughters of Atlas ; but, as they never existed, it is 
a matter of little consequence. Thus we see, that, 
according lo some, Yudhisiiti'r, or .Iudhishter, 
Jived SIOOB. C. and began his reign immediately 
&i\er the I*raiaya, or^food; like Xisuthrus, or Si- 
BisTifiius; whilst, according to others, lie lived 
between the years 1500 and 1370 B. C-like Sesos- 
tris, 

Tlie beginning of the Cali-^uga, considered as an 
astronomical period, is fixed and unvariable; 3044 
years before Vicramaditya. or 3100 B. C. But the 
beginning of the same, considered either as a civil, 
or historical period, is by no means agsecd upon. 


* H;gin. PmUc. Astrooom. p. 471 . 
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In the VisknUy Brdhmnmhi, aiul V&ifu Pdranas, it 
is declared, that twm the bcgiimiug of the Ctdi-\fUira^ 
to Mana-Nanda's accession to tire tlirone tlierc. 
were exactly 1015 years. This emperor reiirned as 
years; his sons 12; iu all 40; when Cuanpkagupta '' 
ascended the tlirone, 315 years B.C. liht CalUyu^a 
then began 1370 R C. or 1314 before Viciia- 
ma'ditfa: and this is confirmed by an observation 
of the place of the SoUtic’cs, matle in the time of 
Para'sa'ra, and which, according to Mr. Davis, 
happened 1391 years H. C. or nearly so. Para'- 
SA'UA, the father of Vyasa, died a little before tlie 
beginning of the CaU-^ugu. It is remarkable tliat 
the first observations of the Colnrcs, in the west, 
were made 1353.Years before Christ, about the same 
time nearly, according to Mr. Baili.v. 


In tlie same PtiranHs, it is also declared, that, from 
the D(/nasftf of tlie Nanhas, to king PumaiaV, 
there wouid elapse 83(> years. Pui-Oma', orLoMAm, 
called Poui.oMi F’.x, Oclom ikk, and Oui.omiento, in 
the annals of Chim^ died in the year 6*48, according 
to 1 )f. (ruiGNES. Tills passage from the Brahnum'dii 
is obscure, being in a propbelical style; the words 
arc: ‘From the birth of Paricsujt.v to Nanda 
(I suppose his accession to the throne) there .will be 
lOl.j years: from Nanua to Pulom.V and the Am- 
DiiRAs, 836' years.’ XANDAiiicjl 3-27 years Ih C. and 
Pui.OMA in the year 6*8, acconung to the Amiris of 
Chinu: the difierence is 975 years, i;«stcad of 836. 


If SVC suppose that the 836 years are to be reck¬ 
oned, from the end oi'the Di/tiaslif Xavoa, in- 
stearl of the death of their primogenitor, the num* 
bers will agree perfectly well. This Difnastif iasrtd, 
cititer 137, or 139 .vears, according to the Putdinki 
v/hicli, adilcil to 836, give exactly 975, die number 
of 3 ’cars retptlred. 


04 
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The accuracy of the annals of China^ an<l the care* 
lessness of the Himhi chronologers, are equally 
known; ami, of course, the foiiner must be our 
guide. 

According to tlie Baudd’hists, the ancient Bud¬ 
dha, or Dharbia-Ra'ja, probably the same with 
Yudhishti'ba, nianife8te<l himself, or began to reign, 
1367 years B. C. as mentioned in the j4i)in-acberi. 
it will appear hereafter, tliat the Dharma-Ua ja, 
the suborclinate Menu of Iiis Cafpa, was really the 
Minos of tlic Greeks: tliat ChIshna, or JIa'i/ha'- 
MO'HANA, was the same with JIhauamanthus, or 
liADitAMANF.s. MiNOs could iiot liavc lived earlier 
than 130, or 140 years, before the Trojan war, which 
happened 1184 B. C. and the tit c of his <leath hap* 
pened about 1320 years before tlie same Kra. II' the 
taking of 7/Y»y happened j 200 B. C. as some supi)Ose, 
then Minos died about the year 1330: and admit* 
ting, that the first year of tlie CaU-yufra was the 1370 
ycarB. C. YuDnisiitr'KA, of course, died in the 1332; 
according to some wlio assert, that lie die<l 38 years 
after tlie beginning of the Cali-yugu. Others say, 
that he lived 28, and even Syeais only, afler the 
heginiiingof th.it pinod. The Dhaiima-Ha'ja of 
the ijVwf/f/Z/a/iTivcd 120, and Minos 120 also, or 125 
ycai-s, according to <»lliers. Nonnus, in his 
siacs, shews ihatJAKA'-SAXDiiA, literally old Sandha, 
Mahu-r<\ja, of Ituiia, and whom he well <lescrihes, 
when l:esays, that AIorrheuk, the Emperor of 
■who was callc<l Savdls, was contemporary with 
Minos; and his J»ACcnusislhcsame witliBuAOAVA'N, 
ill the charactcrof CiusHXA. Thus we have two Eras 
of the same event, (an interior, and sulioidinate Ca¬ 
taclysm, or desolation,) one 15/8, and the other 1370 
years B. C. This desolation of the world was the 
deluge of Deucamon, as I have shewn in my Essay 
on mouiiL Cauemis: and they made use of tiie same 
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computation nearly witli the Paw'mki^ for they 
say, that it happeue*! 1529 years 11 C. according to 
KusEDiGS and the Parian Ch'onicle, and otlier au¬ 
thors; whilst the ablest Chronologers have shewn, 
that ir could not have liappenetl earlier than the year 
1380 13. C. The Cr/wA’s liad also four ages, like the 
Hindus; and the last, or Iron age, answering to tlio 
Cali-yus:a, began some time before the Trojan td'tfr, 
and a little after the expedition of the Argonauts and 
DEUCAi fox. Hesiod laments very much, that he 
was born during that age of corruption and wretcli- 
edness. Thus the Greeks and the Paurauics them¬ 
selves, in their more sober moments, agree perfectly 
about the beginning of the Cali-yugif^ or Jron age. 

According to the Institutes of Menu, we may 
place tiic beginning of the Cali-yuga about tlie year 
J370 betbre Ciiuist. For we read llierc, that men 
in the golden age lived 400 years ; 300 in the next, 
or silver age; 200 in the brass one; and 100 in the 
Cali-yuga. These four ages arc obviously to he 
reckoned from the.//tW/ after which men, as far 
down as Edeii, lived about 400 years; and then, 
regularly decreasing, till the beginning of the Iron 
age, or J37013.C. when wc find that Yud’iiisiithi'ra, 
CiiISHVA, Minos, and JuiMTtit lived abou? 100 
years. 

The followers of Jixa place the beginning of the 
Cali-yuga in the year 1078 B. C. as we shall sec here¬ 
after. Their clironological system has of course, 
much ^fiinity with that of Sir I.saa^c Newton. 
Every Pandit will boast, tliat they have uninter¬ 
rupted lists of kings, from the beginning of the 
Cali-yuga, to tlic Era of Vicrawa'ditva ; and even 
lower tlown, for the space of 3044 years; but wliat 
was my astonishment, to find in jierusing the Purd- 
lias, that this was by no means the case, as it ap¬ 
pears from the accompanying tabic, in which, one 
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list gives only 1718 years, and the otlief no more 
tlian 1672, from the first year of tlie Cali-jfuga to tlic 
Era of Vicram'aditya. In the third column, 
which T have made out of the shortest numbers iu 
both lists, the sum total amounts only to 1409 years; 
from which we must deduct 3() years, for the sup¬ 
posed reign of Pushpamitra, (for he did not ascend 
the throne himself, after having murdered his own 
sovereign; but resigned it to his son;) and theif re¬ 
main 137:3 years: and the highest numbers in both 
lisrs give 18.55. The first list is i’roni xhtBrahmanda, 
and the second from the Vd^u-purinia. In other 
Eur&rian^ the numlrcr of years, during wliich each 
prince reigned, is omitted; hut tlie sum total of the 
reigns of each dynasty is recorded. From the first 
year of the Cali-puga, to the d .ith of Puranjaya, 
they reckon 1000 years, for £2 reign.s, or perliaps 
generations; M'hich is inadmissible. From the first 
year of the Cali-yuga to the birth ofUunn’nA they 
reckon also 1002 years, including 23 generations: 
now Hudd’ha was Irom fiI3 B. C. This places the 
first year of the Cali-yuga 1564 before the Era of 
VlCRAMA'PJTYA. 

From the firet year of the Cali-yugato the death 
of PuRANJAVA, they rcckoQ 1006 years, as we have 
seen before; add to this, 

From the Bha'oavat, From the Vishnu Parana^ 


for the SuNACAS, 

138 

128 

the SiSUNACAS, 

360 

362 

Maha'-nanda, &c. 

- - - 

- 

to C’uANp'RAGurTA’s reign,100 

100 


1598 

1590 

before Christ, 

- 315 

315 


1913 

1905 

Subtract, 

56 

56 

Before Vxch'amaditta, 

1857 

1849 
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Itappcars, that theSu^rACAsan(^S^>suNACA8wera 
two branches of the same family: the first sat oa 
tlie throne 198 years; but the sum of tlie reigns, in 
both tlynasties, amounted to 36‘J. Maiia'-nanda 
and the Suma'lta'dicas reigned only 40 years, in¬ 
stead of 100: and the whole may stand thus cor¬ 
rected, from the first year of the Cali-yuga, down to 
lOOO'^thc accession of Chand-haoupta, or 315 
362 

40 ^years B. C. There are 52 generations and 

1402 -/reigns mixed together, to fill iipthat space, or 
about 31 years for one reign; wliich calciilation is 
too large. These different computations of the era 
of the Cali-yuga from the Pur6n'as, with tlie several 
corrections which they are susceptible of, I tliought 
of tlie greatest importance to lay before the learned. 
In the two accompanying lists, the numbers, parti¬ 
cularly in the beginning, are obviously too large, 
either for generations or reigns, and of coni*6e they 
must be rejected. It is remarkable, that these num¬ 
bers are pretty regularly decreasing, from 98 for a 
reign, in the beginniog down to Vicrama'ditva, to 
three or four years. This regular decrease is equally 
inadmissible. 


/fi 


The firet king of Magad'a was Jara-Sakp'iia ; 
or that country began to he known under that 
name in iiis tlinc, lH*ing before denominated CU-^ta, 
But Jaua'-Sano’iia was not the first king o\'Cicalai 
his ancestors had ruled over it for many generations, 
at least from the time of VrIhaobatha, or VidiiAT- 
Rat’ha; from whom tlic whole dynasty, as far down 
as Poranjava, or Kipunjaya, is denominated the 
dynasty of the Burhadrat'hai, in a derivative form. 
They were tlcsccnded from Poru, the fifth son of 
Yayatt, the son of Naiiuska. We are told in 
.general, that Yayati divided his empire, the whole 
world, amongst his live sons. To Pu bu, the youngest 
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and hi« farouiitc, he gave India, or the middle 
part; to tlie otljers, who had incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure, he allotted inferior king<loms. To,Vado, thc' 
ancestor of CrKsuna, he gave tl>c south, by M'hicli 
they understand the Deccan or Pcninsala. The north 
to Ano, the east to Dbuuva, and the west to 
Tuhvasu: but this division does not a:»ree with 
what we rea<l in the Harhansa. Ilesides, as the 
Jir&hmens acknowledge that they are not natives of 
Indian Ind came from the N. W. and tliat Canoi'c 
W'as tlicir first setticiueiit; their ancestors, at that 
early period, surely could not yet liave conquered 
India, or even made any settlement in it. The oft- 
spring of 1 uuvasu, so far from settling in the west, 
is declared, in the Ilarium/ta, t ' have settled in the 
soutliern parts India; and in lietentli generation, 
including their eifc, four hrothers divided the Penin-- 
eula among thcmscivc.s. 'i heir names were Pandva, 
Cfi'KA r.A, Co'i.A, and Ciio'nA j and tins division ob¬ 
tains even to this tlay. ('o' r.A lived in the northern 
parts of the PenimutUy and his d<;sccndant8 are called 
Coles and Coi.lers to this clay; and tliey conceive 
themselves, with much probability, to be the abori¬ 
gines of Jndia, to wliich they give the name of Colter 
or Colara. licnee we read in PLUT.citen, that the 
Ganges was called formerly ^\*tCaUao'ian river; and 
the same author mentions a Culaimun, or Hindu, and 
a handsome damsel, eaJled Diopf.thusa, who was 
also a Calaurian, or native of Jndhiy or country bor¬ 
dering upon the C(dauiittH river*. 

In the same manner, we. find the posterity of Anu 
dividing tlie eastern parts of Judin, among tlieni- 
sclve.s, under tlie names of ^nga, IJungu, Culinga, 
Pundhrn (now Tandooli) onA Utidlira {ov Orissa); and 
we are always reminded, that CidsuN a and the Pa'n- 
UAVAs came from the west, and tlicir first settlc- 
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were oa the banks of the Hydaspes or Vitastd, 
tlie country bordering upon which is called, by Pto¬ 
lemy, the country of tlie Pandovi or Pandavas. 
ChrYshna had a small estate near Dzidraca, iii Gur- 
Jartit, where lie generally lived. 

The first kings of tlie Dymis/p of the Bdi'hadrat'lni.<t 
being omitted in the table, are given liere from the 
Harivanna. Tlic famous Upaiiichara was the sixth 
in lineal descent from Cuuu; and his son was 

VlUJlADRATll'A 

CUSHACUA 

VrTsiiaou-v 

Pushpava’.v 

Satyasamita 

I'rja 

Samuiiava 
JaHA •SAXlfitA. 

JAiiA-SAXD'tJA, literally old Sano'iia nrSANn'uAs, 
svas the lord paramount of [mlia or Muhd Ray), and 
in the spoken dialects Md Raj. This word M-as pro- 
nounccil Morkls by the(/m'A.« ; for IIesychius says, 
that Morkin signifies king in India , and in anotlier 
place, that Mai in the language of tliat country, signi- 
tied great. Nonnus, in his Dmiyviacs*, calls the 
lord |)aramount of India, Alorrliciu, ami says, that 
his name was Saxwes, with the title of IIerculks. 
Old Sano’iia is considered as a liero to this day in 
India, aiul pilgrimages, 1 am told, are yearly per¬ 
formed to the place of his alnKle, to tlw .cast of Gdija^ 
in south jBrt/rr?/*. It is called Ua.ia-CirYha, or the 
royal mansion, in the low hills <»f R<)jii-"iri, or the 
royal mountains; though tlieir name I suspect to be 
derived from Raja-GkYha. ’I\\c Dioni^siaai of Nos'- 
Nus are really the history of the Mahd Hkdrata, or 
great war, as we sliall sec hereafter. A certain Dio¬ 
nysius wrote also a history of the Alahubharata in 


* Nona. Dionji. lib. SI. v. jyZi 
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G^ky which is lost: but from the ffew fragtuent* 
remaining, it appears that it was nearly the same 
with that of Xonnus, and he intitled his work Bas- 
tarica. Tljese two poets had no communication 
witli India; and they compiled their respective 
works from the records and legendary talcs of their 
own countries. Nonnus was an E^ptian, and a 
Chrluian. 'fhe Dionysiacs supply denciencies in th^ 
Mahd>Bhdrata in Sanscrit; such as some emigra¬ 
tions from India, which it is highly probable took 
place in consequence of this bloody war. 


JAnA'-SANi/HA erected ^Jaifa-sthardha or pillar'of 
victory at Benaref. According to tradition, it was 
destroyed by the Musulmam, nd the capiral, the 
only remains of it, has been sh< wn to me. It. stood 
near the Ganges, at the Gmit, or landing-place of 
Jara'-Sand’ha, as it is called to this day. These 
pillars are pretty numerous along tire banks of the 
Ganges, and most of tliein arc of very great anti- 

S aity. They Were known to the Greeks, who called 
lem the pillars of Bacchus. 

The accession of ChanVoa-ccVta to the throne, 
and more ])articular)y the famous expiation of Cha- 
JIACY.A, after the massacre of tlie Sumdlpas, is a fa¬ 
mous e7'a in the Chronology of the Hindus; and 
both may be easily ascertained from the Purimas, and 
also from the historians of Axkxander. In the vear 
3‘J8 B. C. that conqueror defeated Porus ; and as he 
advanced*, the son of the brotljer of that prince, a 
petty king in the eastern parts of the Panjdh, fled at 
Jiis approach, and went to the king of the Gangarida, 
who was at that time king Nan da of the Purdn'as. 
In the Mudrd-rachasa, a dramatic poem, and by no 
means a rare book, notice is taken of this .circum¬ 
stance. There was, says the author, a j>etty king of 


* Diodor. Sic. lib. XTII. e. 91. Arrian also, &«. 
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Ilca^dUy beyond the Vitidhyan mountains, called 
Chaiidret-dasa, who, having been deprived of hU king- 
flom by the Yavanas, or Greekty left his native 
country, and assuming the garb of a penitent with 
the name of Suvi'nHA,caiTie to the metropolis of the 
emperor Nanda, who iiad })een dangerously ill fur 
some time. He seemingly recovered; but his miud 
and intellects were strangely affected. It was sup¬ 
posed that he was really dead, but that his brxly wa$ 
re-animated by the soul of some enchanter, who had 
left his own bo<ly in the charge of a trusty friend. 
Search was made immediately, and they fountl tire 
body of the unfortunate ilcthroncd king, lyiug as if 
dead, and watclied by two disciples, on the banks of 
the Gangca. They concluded tliat he was the en¬ 
chanter, burned his body, am! Hung liis two guar¬ 
dians into the Omigea. Pcrluips tire unfortunato 
man was sick, and in a state of lethargy, ur other¬ 
wise intoxicatcil. Then the princes minister assassi¬ 
nated the cHd king soon after, and placed one of his 
soiivS upon the tlironc, but retained the whole power 
in his own hands. This, however, did not last long; 
for the young king, disliking his own situation, and 
having been informed that tiic minister was the mur¬ 
derer of his royal father^ had him apprehended, and 
put to a most cruel death. After this, the young 
king shared the imperial power with seven of liis 
brothers; but Chaxduacopta was excluded, being 
born of a base woman. They agreed, liowever, to 
give him a liandsome allowance, wlrjjh he refused 
with indignation ; anti fiom tliat inouicnt liis eight 
brothers resolved upon his destruction. Cuanimia- 
GUPTA fled to distant countries; but was at last 
seemingly reconciled to them, and lived in tlie me¬ 
tropolis : at least it appears that he did so; for he is 
represented as being in, or near, the imfierial j>alace, 
at. the time of the revolution, whicli took place 
twelve years after. Pohuss relation made his escape 
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to Palibothra, id the year 328, B. C. and irf tlie lat-' 
ter end of it. Nan ha M'as then assassinated in that 
year; «nd in the following, or 3S7, B. C. Alexan-' 
Dr.R encamped on the banks of the Hypkasis. It was’ 
then that Csandraoupta visited that conquerors 
camp; and, by his loquacity and freedom of speech/ 
so much ofi'ended him, that he would have put 
Chandragupta to death, if he had not made a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat, according to Justin*. The eight 
■brothers ruled conjointly twelve years, or till 315' 
years B. C. when Chandragupta was raised to the 
throne, hy the intrigues of a wicked and revengeful 
priest called Cha'nacva. It was Chandragupta 
and Cha'nacva, who put tlie iniperial family to 
death; and it was Chandragu'’TA who, was said to 
be the spurious offspring of a barber, because his 
motlier, who was certainly of a low tribe, was called 
Mura, and her son of course Mauhya, in a deri¬ 
vative from; which last signifies also the offspring 
of a barber: and it seems that Chandragupta 
went by tlrat name, particularly in the west; for 
lie is known to Arabian writers by the name of 
Muk, according to the Nubian geographer, who 
says that he was defeated and killed by Alexan¬ 
der; for these authors supijoscd that this conqueror 
crossed the Gantres: and it is also the ©p'miou of 
some ancient historians in the west. 

In theCumdrica-c kanda, i t is said, that it was the wick- 
edCHA NACYA who causcd the eight royal brothers to- 
be murdered; and it is added, that Cha'nacva, after 
his paroxism of revengeful rage was over, was exceed¬ 
ingly troubled in his miud, and so much stung with 
remorse for his crime, ami the effusion of human blood, 
which took place in consequence of it, that he withdrew 
to the S'ltcla-Tirt'lta, a famous place of worship near 
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the sea on the bank of the Narmad^ and acvas 
C09S to the w^t of Bsrocke, to get himself purified.' 
There, having gone through a most severe course of 
religious austerities and expiatory ceremonies, he 
was directed to sad upon the river in a boat with 
white sails, which, if they turned black, would be to 
him a sure sign of the remission of his sins; tlie 
blackness of wliicli woult^ attach itself to the sails. 
It happened so, and he joyfully sent the boat adrift, 
'with his sins, into the sea. 

This ceremony, or another very similar to it,- (for 
the expense of a boat would be too great), is per- 
fornieo to tins day at the Suck-Tirfha; but, instead 
of a boat, they use a common earthen pot, in which 
they light a lamp, and send it adrift with the accu¬ 
mulated load of their sins. 

In the 6'3d section of the Agni-pur/m'a, this expia¬ 
tion is lepresented in a <liffercnt manner. One nay, 
says the author, as the gods, with holy men, were 
assembled in the presence of Indha, the sm-ereign 
lord of heaven, and as they were conversing on va¬ 
rious subjects, some took notice of the abominable 
conduct of Cha'kacya, of the atrocity and heinous- 
ness of his crimes. Great w^s the concern and 
affliction of the celestial court on the occasion ; and 
the iieavenly nionarcii observed, that it was hardly 
possible that they should ever be expiated. 

One of the assembly took the liberty to ask him, 
as it was still possible, what mode of expiation was 
requisite in the present case r and Ixdra answered^ 
the Carsha'oni. There was present a crow, who, 
from her friendly disposition, was surnamed Mitka- 
Ca'ca ;. she flew immediately to Cha'hacta, and 
imparted the welcome news to him. He had applied 
in vain to the most learned divines; but .they uni¬ 
formly answered him, that bis crime was of such a 
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oaturCf no mode of expiation for it could b« 
found in the Htual. CuaVacta immediately 
form^ the Cabsha'cni, and went to heaven. 
the friendly crow was punished for her indiscretion: 
she was thenceforth, with all her tribe, forbidden to 
^ascend to heaven ; and tliey were doomed on earth 
to live upon carrion. 

The Cabsha'oni consuls in covciinct the whole 
body with a thick coat of .co\v-dung, which, wlren 
dry, is set on fire. This mode of expiation, in des¬ 
perate cases, was unknown before ; but was occasion¬ 
ally performed afterwards, and particularly by the 
famous Sakoaka'cha'rta. . it seems that Oman- 
DftAOUPTA, after be was firmly seated on the impe¬ 
rial throne, accompanied Cha'sacta to the iSuc/s- 
tirt'hOf in order to get himself puiilicd also. 

This happened, according to \\\t Cumurk^-c'kanda, 
after dOO and 10 and d(K)0 years of the CatUyuga 
were elapsed, which would place this event SlOyears 
after Christ. The fondness of the Hindus for quaint 
and obscure expressions, is the cause of many mis¬ 
takes. But the ruling epocha of this paragraph is 
the following; “ After tliree thousand and one hun¬ 
dred years of the CaU-yuga are elapsed (or in 3101 ) 
will appear king ’Saca (or Sa'i.iva'hana) to re- 
Ifiove wretchedness from the world. The first year 
of Christ aniwen todlOl of the Cali-yuga, and w« 
may thus correct the above passage: “ Of the Cali~ 
yuga, SlOO'save S60 and iO years beiog elapsed (nr 
97d0), then will Cha'nacta go to the Smltf- 
4^t'ka” 

4 

This is also confirmed in.the fidd and last secriois 
of the Jgtti-purdtta, in which the expiatioD of ChaV 
vacYA is placed 3JS yeaix before .the firtt year of eho 
i^eign of '^ACA or '3'AUVA'UAira,.,but opt; of his eor. 
This places this famous pxpiatioa 310, or 3IS years 
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IjefoTC Chri*t, either three or five yean after 
massacre of the imperial family. 


Pandit, who is a native of that country, in¬ 
forms roe, that CnANAcvAs crimes, repentance, and 
atonement^ ane tlw subject of many pretty le^i^dary 
talcs, iu verse, current in the-countiy; part^ soia| 
lie repeated to me. « 

Soon after, Chaicdhacupta ibade himself master 
of the greatest part of India, and drove the Ch'eekg 
otit of the Paitjdb. Tradition says, that he built a 
city in the Devean, which he called after his own 
name. !t was lately found by the industrious and 
active M\jor Mackenzie, who says that it was 
situated a little below Hi'U'Sdiam, or PurtrnUon, on 
the bank of the C’milrw; but nothing of it remains, 
except Hie ruins. This accounts for the inhabitants 
of the Ihxvan being so well acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of Chandraoueta. 'llie authors of the Mt (~ 
di'it-lidcshaisa, arid its commeutury, were Drives of 
dial country. 

In the mean time, Seleucus,* iFl brooking the loss 
of his possessions in India, resolved to wage war, in 
order to recover tlieni, and accordingly entered India 
at the head of an army; but finding Chandraciup- 
TA ready to receive him, and being at the same time 
uneasy at the increasing power of Antiooxos and 
his son, he made peace with the emperor of India, 
I'elinqnislied his conquests, and renounced every 
claim to them. Ciiakdragopta made him a pre¬ 
sent of 50eleplwntfi; aad, in order to cement their 
friendship more strongly, an alliance by maniage 
book place between them, according to Strauo, who 
does &o( say in what manner it was efiected. It is 
not li-kelv; iiowevcr, that SEtEueus should marry an 
LadUm priaeess; betides, CuA'KDEAOvprA, who vi as 
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wry young when he vistt^ AtfXAUDEu’s camp, 
could have no marriageable daughter at that time. 
It is more probable, that Seleucus gave him his na¬ 
tural daughter, born in Persia. From that rime, I 
suppose, Chandkaoupua had. constantly a large 
body of Gredaa troops in bis service, as pienti< 
ilfeue Mudr^Rac^i^. 




It appears, that this affinity between Seleuccs 
and Chakdragufta took place in the year SOS B.C. 
at least the treaty of peace was concluded in that 
year.’ Chandhagupta reigned four-and-menty 
years; and of course died sps years before our era. 

III. AAer the decline, and ultimately the fall of 
the imperial house of Nanda, of the B^H-ptUras, 

the most illustrious family that sat afterwards upon 
the imperial throne of India, was that of the As- 
a’sHAS. From the BAli-putras, the inhabitants of 
the Gangetic provinces were denominated Pali-botli- 
rts ii^Pdii-^ras: in tire same manner they were 
called, ufrer the And’hras, the And’hba Indians; 
these are the Andre-Indi, which 'lived along the 
shanks of the according to the 

tibles. 

The Akd’rha dynasty lasted 45d years: in riie 
Vd^purana^ it is said 418; but some copies. have 
45S. Ik this as it may, the general omnmn is, that 
It lasted 456 or 458^ years. These deducted from 
. there remains 193, or 190, for. the year nf the 
inuiguratiou of its rirst king, called BA'UN, .BAi4iii- 

TA or Ba'LETA, CsHESHMACA, SiND’bUCA, 'SiPKAOA, 

Budkaca, and Soraca. I& 4he Cinsdn'c^'C'todn, 
it is decla^ that after 5300 years* jiave liO, of ^the 
CaU-yuga were elapsed, a king^ called So- 
x^BACA, would leig^ in Ch&rckita: tbemmu^f hia 
wetropolk », bowever^-f ookted. m^muy^copies. 
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ISuKDRACA, StPRACA, Of SrND*BuCA began then 1(14 
reign in the year 1 ^ 1 of the ChrUtian era. 

From CHAHDftACUPTA*s accession to throne, 
315 B. C. to the year 190 A. C. there are 605 years; 
bnt during tliis period the chronological particulars, 
from the Purdwas, are not to be easily reconciled 
with the general outlines which I have traced out. 
According to the Pur£na», there were ten Maurya. 
Icings, who ruled 1S9 years: these were succeeded 
by the Sunga dynasty, consisting of ten kings also, 
and VtCRAHAiciTRA was the eighth of that dy- 
nasty. 

Tlic next was that of the Catma*, consisting of 
four kings; then 'SUdhaca succeeded to the throne 
in the year I 91 . Thus we have six reigns, the last 
of the Sunga dynastv, and the four Canvas only, to 
iill up a space of S4^ years; which is impossible. 

These jCamtas, are said to have reigned 345 
years; which is still more extravagant. It is ob¬ 
vious, that there is some gross error in the context; 
to rectify which, in a satisfactory manner, can hardly 
be expected. It is my humble opinion, that a dy¬ 
nasty is omitted here; and that dynasty is that of 
the seven And'hras, mentioned in the Brahm^da, 
Vdyu, BMgavata, and Vishnu Purdrias; but out of 
its place. In some Pardn'as, the Ahd‘hra dynasty 
is made to consist of seven, and in‘others of nine, 
kings. In one it is said, that they reigned 800 
years; in another only 250 years. 

The And’hras made a most conspicuous figure on 
the banks of the Ganges for above 800 years, under 
three distinct‘dynasties. TTic first wm called simply 
the Aun’itBA dynasty; and its kii^ were considered 
as pure and genuine AwdUras. Tne second dynasty 
is that of the And’ura-Ja'ticas, or of the family 
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or tribe of tbe AND'uRA8j ^l)ut a spurious branch of 
it. The third is that of the ANb'HRA-BHRlTTAt,' or 
servants of the And’hka sovereigns; who, after tire 
death of Puloma, seized upon the kingdom, and 
divided it among themselves. Sipuaca, or Suracca^ 
was the first of the Akd'hkaj'aticas; and the vene* 
Table Puloma was the last. In the Pur6rias no 
place is assigned, in tlie chronological lists of the 
kings oi Magad'ha, to the first dynasty of the ge¬ 
nuine And’hras : except in one, in which they are 
placed immediately after Puloma', m-Uo, it is well 
Jcnowb, was succeeded by the servants of the Ak- 
DhiBAs, not by the seven genuine And’hras. In 
the Bhdgavata, we re^d only, that the seven Ax- 
xr’HEAS would reign over the hrfd. In the Vuhfiti- 
pur/m'a they arc not inentioneri, tinless they be thfe 
same with the Cos'alas or Causalas. In the JBrah- 
m&oda, they are introduced between Pulosia' and 
the Axn’HRA-RnidTTAS in an obscure manner; and 
there the nine And’iiras witli the And'hra-ja'ticas 
are joined together in an immediate order^of succes- 
aion; and it is added, that there were thirty-six of 
them, nine genuine Axd’hras,. and twenty-seven 
belonging to a spurioii;s branch of the same family; 
but it is not saia which of them ruled first. Now, 
it is universally acknowledgerl, that the AnP’hra- 
SHRItvas succeeded Puloma' ; and the fact being 
testi^ed the annals of Chiana^ no doubt can re- 
znaio. concerning this circtnnstance; and the seven 
or nme^ genuine AirtfuBAS must of coarse be 
^aced bef^ the«|Nirlo\is brandi, and immediately 
aftet the CVmTta dynasty. Thus we shall har*e either 
iii or 15 kings^ to fill up a space of S4S years. The 
oetrasimi of tins omission is, I'believe, that the fitst 
ktnj^s of the Aks'hba and Anb’bba-ja'tica dy- 
l^st^es, were prime tnihhtecs, snd both ptit their 
'Outers to death, and usurped tlieir th^ope^ That 
SmPMan, the last of tbcLCIt^a dynasty, was pat ta 
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Heatti bv his prime mraisicr, an AND*HaA« 
knowled^d by every historiao; and in tlie 
bhrMa^t it is declared, that Maba'>carn'i, or ^cr« 
DRACA, usurped the throne from his master, the kin^ 
of Mt^a^ha; whom he condned, in a place, 4n»‘d 
waters; from which circumstance, the venerable old 
man was called, by way of ridicule, It 

is added, that the old king was blind and deaf.. 

-The famous 'Sri-cak'nha-he'va, in his grant, 
lately found at JBe^^rrer, declares that he was of tlw 
Haina^a tribe, who liv^ originally on the banks of 
the Narmadd^ in the district of the western Gau'da^ 
or GauTt in tlic province of Mdiax>a. Their res^ence 
was at Chauli-Mahefwara, a famous place of worship 
to this day, on the Narmadd; and built by one of 
his ancestors. The western Gaur was also the native 
country of a most rcs|)^ctablc tribe of Brdhmen)'^ 
called Sandtla ; who, for several generations, acted 
as prime ministers to the emperors of the Anu'hra 
tribe. That this was their native country, is attested 
by Major Mackenzie, in bis account of the kings 
of IVarangal. One of the thirty-six musical modes 
in Iiuda, and belonging to tbe superior Ra'oa, or 
mode, called Mdiirca, is denominated Gaiidi, from 
the country of GaUdfl, which was part of tlie pro¬ 
vince of Mdlava. 

They, afterwards were called And’hras, from the 
country of An<Chra^ nn the coast of Coromandel, and 
extending from Neiiore to the Goda^eri; <rf which 
tliey became kings: hut in what manner, and When 
this was effected, we do not k&ow. <They were called 
Akd’rkas in the time of the Carma dynasty, about 

’ * Riatgriki iMgm-i UigadhiB&n fi^SAManvScBA m Cvantih 
chaalnttlwlikioal)* Tskylmkt luM CsriH biivty nijSnui tfa> 
■MDystf siiill6i(lblDa iti csraoriiA. 

. "'*^'4 
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the beginning of the Christian era. At that tim^ 
says Pliny, the ANp’HRA,AN 0 ARj:kuigs, werevery 
powerful in htdia. They had no less than tliirty 
fortified ckies, with an anny of 100,000. men; and 
1000 elephants. Thetr cavalry consisted only'of 
. S<K)0 men. SrI'Carnna'DE'va takes tlie tkie of 
king of lk‘i‘Calinga, or of the tlirec shores to tlie 
east and west, and to the soutli of I/idia. 

’fhcre was another Carna, mentioned in the 
Mah^Bh&raia, (section of the Rajah-Dherma) to 
whom Jar-a-sandha gave the city of JHaUnl^ with 
the country round it, now the disti ict of Bhigkpoer, 
called from him, the country of Cai'^ui. Malini, in 
lexicons, is said to be the same witli CJiaw^u-nagari, 
now Champ&-nagaT in that co. iitry. This Carn'a 
was the son of CantS, the wife of Pand'u, who 
conceived by the sun; aD<)i of course, Cahn'a is an 
incarnation of the sun. Tradition says, that t)ie 
little kingdom of Cahna, the Bkaglcjtoor dis- 
trict remained, for many generations in tlic pos¬ 
session of the descendants of CarxA. TbisCAitNA 
■is totally unconnected with our C'auxa, w1h> like- 
lyise is of divine extraction, as one of his ancestors 
Ca’rtavIrya, was conceived in a miraculous man¬ 
ner; and to this day, diving, honours are paul to 
him, in the west of Jti<Ua. Hence, they ail assumed 
the titles of'Sai and DxVa, as in 'bai-CAR'NA-DE'vA, 
the fortunate and divinc'CAa'NA, and m Sni De'va- 
Pala-Dxva', whose origmal name was Deya-Pa la, 
jnwertoff exactly to theGnek Tkeo-phiioSf inwhich the 
’viord PAwristaken tna passive sense, as well as Pa'la, 
in AensenV, in the wbrd Deo-Pa'la. In the cora- 
jtduiid 'Sid-Da'vA-PA'LA-D£VAjf be second De'va^ is 
-BO part of the nams but a tiUe. There is a living 
instance of such an hereditary divinity^ near Poona, 
tjf which as interestisg account is given in tlie so- 
ve&th volume of the Asiatic {leaearchei, in the family 
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of MuraAagossetk, wlidle descendants odd th^ 
epitiiet of DaVa to tlieir proper names, and the chit! 
of the family is roesidered as a There is tlten 
every reason to believe that SaM>E'VA>^A la>De'va 
claimed equally adivineori^h: an<{ as lie origi¬ 
nally from tlie same country 6'aifda, iu MHati, it is 
probable that he belonged to the same fiuftly.. 

For by Gauda wc must not by any means under¬ 
stand Bengal: which, as far as I can ^collect, is 
never thus oallexi iu any l>ook I ever met with. Its 
metropolis is«imlced -cnlled Gaudi from the goddess 
of that name, who was worsliip[)ed there: hence it is 
with propriety called Gaurigosha (Cvrygaza) by Fto- 
LEMr. BMtGauda, as tlie name of a country, does 
not seem to be in the least connected with that of the 
goddess Gaudi. 

In the names of six kings, mentioned in the grant 
found at Mmgir, we bnd the adjunct p&la, which 
seems to be characteristic of that branch of the 
Haiuava tribe. 

% 

TheHAiHATA tribe, to which the Anp’hra family 
belongs, claims for their ancestor Haihaya, the-son 
of the godlike Vadu, and the grandson of Kahu* 
SHA, or Noam: Mahishma'n, the fourth in descent 
from him, built Mahiskmati, now Chauli-Tmhisrwaiii 
on the Narmadd. The fourth descendant Of the last 
mentioned was CkItavIrta, whose son. was tlie i«r 
mous CA'RTAvisYA, to whoni divine honors are paid 
to this day. 


There is a dynasty of HAtHATAs, motioned in 
the Purdrias, who have no connection with the Air- 
p’hra dynasty; and they are introduced as possessed 
of some diftnet, the situation and name of ' which 
are omitted; but it was probably the country of An- 
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d'hra in the Ikccdn. *A jjowevful tribe of the*® 
Haihay AS, according to the Pw^'as (as 1 have been 
lateiy informed,) lived-in the countries on the banks 
of the Ganges, in the time of king Saoara; but in 
consequence of their ill behaviour to him and hissoni 
he was obliged to drive them out of India, except a 
few, wh<^held the conduct of tlieir relations in ab¬ 
horrence. Tradition says, that they withdrew to 
western countries, where It is added that they were 
better known under the names of Pdraskas, Atoa- 
muc'has or horse-faced, and tliat of Asva pati for the 
title of their kings. This traditionary legend origi¬ 
nates probably from their name, Haihaya, implying 
horses, or horsemen: Pliny mentions a nation in 
Persia called Hri. 

The Cark'a of the Mahd-Bhdrala, to whom 
Jar'a-sanuhA gave the comitry of Bhugkpoor, can¬ 
not be the same, wlw dethroned the king of Ma- 
gattha; for this king was blind and deaf, and the 
usur}>er was his prime minister: but Jab'a-sakd'ha 
was in the full enjoyment of his bodily faculties, 
when he was put to death by CuTsiin-a, or rather 
J3ii1ma. The first is called CAaN'A, and the usurper 
Mah'a-Cab'ni. This last is famous, all over India, 
and even as far as Malaca, and the adjacent islands, 
iccordiug to Mu. Maiwdkk ; who says, tfiat tliey 
have legends there, mentioning Maha'-Carn'a, and 
a lion possessing surprising powers, and shooting 
arrows at him. This lion they call Singa-sactek, 

S 1NHA-.SACT1,) and Sinca-rajook (Sinha-ra'ja*). 

e is mentioned also in tlie grant of the king of 
Xagara, inserted in the first volume of the Asiatic 
'Researches, and his munificence and liberality are 
tjbere highly praised. King Pbo'ja, in bis address 


* Aaiit. Rssurcbei^ VoL 4. p. 82. , 
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toR/V'jA Munja, considers b!m a&d Vicbaiia'dttta. 
as the two most powerRiI kinge that ever existed. 
He }», for' tiiat reason, calletf Ad'itta,' and also 
Ha'ja-Vicrama: and in the Agm-pur&iia Vicra- 
ma'ditya, the son of Gand’ua-rupa, is positively 
declared to be Ca'rn'a'msya, or docended front 
Ra'ja'-Carv'a. This is, of couise, the Vicram'a- 
Dnr\ mentioned by Fprishta, at contemporary 
with Savor king of Per&ia, who ascended the tlirono 
in the year 241: and in some lists 'Suraca is said to 
have reigned S6 years. Ferishta knew of no other 
Vicrama'ditva, but this; and some inissionaries, 
who have fixed the death of Vicraua and the be¬ 
ginning of his era, in the year 250, must have been 
misled by legends wholl) relating to this Vicraua- 
niTYA. 

He is mentioned in the Vnhat’Cat''ha, under the 
of name'SunRACA,or'SuRACA,among the several wor¬ 
thies, dignified with the title of vicram'aditta. 
In anotlier section he is introduced af*thc prime mi¬ 
nister of an emperor of PMal^^utra, or Patna, who 
was labouring under various infirmities; when be 
was advised, by a mischievous Brdhmen, to avail 
himself of these circumstances, and usurp the throne; 
v/hieli he did, according to the Pur&nAs and the.^o- 
habh&rata. 

In the BJwgffcata, he is called Bali'iica, or rather 
Daliiiita; in tht Pu^hnu-puran^, 'Sipraca; in the 
Brahm6tida,CTC\i£.&s%\i,A. \ in tl>e Vdyiipurdnd, Sind’- 
iiuca: he was the fiist of the And’hra-ja'tiyas, 
In the Cum&rkh chan da he is called ’Shdraca, and 
in some copies 'Su'kac a; and the first year of his 
reign was the 3291 of the Cali-yugn. In the Mahd- 
Bk&ratd, he is called •Maha'-Cahn i, king of 
kings; and the name of hii soveieigQ, whom be de- 
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throned, but did not put to death, was AuBU-vfcHA. 
In his grant, found lately at Benares, he called 
himself 'Sid-CAUN'N'A*D£'vA, king of 2'ri-Ca(ingat 
as Indian 


A few years ago (in 1801) this ^ant was found at 
the bottom of an old well filled with rubbish, in tlie 
old fort of Benares. It is engraven upon two brass 
plates, joined by a ring, to which is affixed the im> 
penal seal. It is of the same size nearly, and in 
the same shape with that found at Mongir. The 
writing is also the sanre, or at least without any 
material deviation, 'fhe imperial seal is about tiiree 
inches broad : on it, in bas-reliexo, is Pa'rvatI, with 
four arms, sitting, with her crossed: two ele¬ 
phants are represented, one on each side of her, with 
their trunks uplifted, llelow is the bull, Nandi, 
in a reclining posture, and before him is a basket. 
Between PaavatI and the Inill is written Sid- 


Cakn'n'a-DeVa. The grant is dated the second 
year of liis new era, and also of his rciCT» answer¬ 
ing to the Christian'ye^t I 92 . According to the 
Puradas, he reigned twenty-three years, and was 
succeeded by his brother CrIshna, who reigned 
eighteen; and his son was •Sri-'Sat-Carn'i, or'Sni- 
'Sat-Caun'a, who reigned 56 years, niis surely 
^ould not be ills name, as it signifies the prosperous 
seven Carn'is. 


Tlie ancestors of'SRf-CARN'NA-Dii'vA, mentioned 
ip the grant, were, first, his father Ga'nge'ya- 
pE'vA, with the title of Vijata-Cantaca : he died 
In a lojithsome dungeon. He was the son of Co- 
caIla-De'va, wliose father was Lacshmana-Raja'- 
'I)e'va. Maha'-Cauni, according to tradition, rc- 
•sided at a place called Jangirah, near SuUangutiJ, 
and about half way between Mongir and Bhd^l^toor, 
There some remains were sliewn to me of his palace, 
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on the site of which an }n^gt> factory now atanda.. 
He is called tlie!« 'Std'CARirE'swAKAj or sitnply- 
Carn'e^waba, perfectly answering to SRi'^CAniiA- 
De'va. The opposite rocks in the Ganges were 
knoM'n by the name of Carmgiriy or the hill of 
Carna'. There lived the old king of blind 

and deaf; and in that state of ii^rmity^ this was 
certainly a very comfortable place for him to live tu. 
It does not ap[)ear that 'SbUCJaun'a-DeVa used lutn 
ill: certainly, the good old man could no longer act; 
or a])pear as a sovereign, lie this as it may, from 
that circumstance the ol.d king was nicknamed 
Aubu-vIcua, or he w’ha resides in the middle of 
waters. ,.r 

\ 

There was also another king of MagatTha, called 
Carn'a with tile surname of Daha'riya ; because 
he generally resided at a place called Dahdra, be¬ 
tween Monglr and Surujgurh ; and insertetl in Major 
Rem Nell's atlas. This Carn'a is mentioned in an 
Epic Poem, entitled the wars of PrJt’uu-IIa'ja, in the 
spoken dialects ; and part uf wliich is in my posses¬ 
sion. Pr1t’hu-RaJA waged war against Sultan 
Gobi, in the year 1 192 of the Christian era. The 
king of Magad'ha is called there, Carn'a Daha'ba, 
and he accompanied the Emperdr Jata-Chandra, 
in his e.xpedition against Cet)lo»t which he undertook, 
under pretence of a pilgrimage to worship the famous 
statue of Ca'rtice'ya-Swa'mi. At the head of 
a numerous army, he marched from Y6gini-purat or 
Dillii for thus the last is spelled throughout the poem. 
Tlie general rendezvous of the vassal kin^ was to be 
at G<rval<hariday said to be Gow^-ghur, near Eltick^ 
poor. He then sent a message to Vi'ba-bhadra, 
king of Singaia, (or Ceylon,) to prepare every thing 
for his, reception; being a vassal of the empire. 
VIra-Buadua submitted with good grace: and 
Jaya-Chanpra went to C^feHy WorshippedL CA'BTi- 
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cxVA-awA’Mi, and visited tlie famous fort of San- 
cara^fthOf near the sea shore, and saw there tlie 
statues of Ra'ma and Ra'vaka. I am also informed, 
that this Ca rn''a had a daughter, who lived in one of 
the royal seats near Colgong ; an<l was seduced by 
the poet CiiAUDA, whose works are stiil extant. I 
have mentioned before, that the ^waTAra princcs, who 
ruled on the banka of tUe Ganges, are divided into 
three classes, the dynasty of the genuine And’hkas, 
consisting of nine kings: .then the Andhra-jati^as, 
or of the family of the And’hhas: and lastly the 
Ani'hra-bhriti/as, or servants of the And'hra princes, 
vho seized upon the government. It is not an easy 
matter to ascertain, whether the Akd’hra dynasty is 
to be placed before, or after the . ind'hra-Jdtii/as. I 
have placed it before, first to fill up a cliasm in the 
Jist ot the emperors of India: in the second place, it 
is universally agreed, that the And’hjia-burItyas 
usurped the throne, immuliately after the death t)f 
Puloma, the last of the And'hra-jdtiyas: and this 
last circumstance is corroborated by the testimony of 
Chinese historians, according to Mii. Deguigxxs. 
Pesides, in the Brahmatida, the Ak]>'iira.s and 
And'hra-ja'ti'yas are considered hut as one dynasty, 
consisting of thirty-six kings, from whicli, sub- 
tracing the nine And’huas, remain twenty-seven 
kings, which is the exact Bumber of kings in the 
dynasty of the And’hra-j.ati'yas, resulting from 
four lists compared together. - 

Nothing is related of the kings of this dynasty, 
cxceptof the last, called Pulima'n, Puloma, Lo- 
MA'Di, and Puloma'rchhi, or Pulom a the pious 
RIshi. He was a great conqueror, and put an end 
to his life in the holy stream of the Ganges. 

In an inscription found at Budd'ha-^dyA, and in¬ 
serted in the first Volume of the Asiatm Researches,, 
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nention is 'made of three of 

perors of India. .Tlie first called YAjjN'YA-vxaMA^ 
was a most relijsiious prince, and, taken up with thp 
performance .of religious duties be disturbed not 
the powerful ocean. His soU'S ardula’Vabma', 
though religiously inciineo, was a great waniofand 
lie conquered the world or India: and be termuuted 
his brillant career, by the voluntary deed of death, 
near the uprising ocean; probably at old Sdgar be¬ 
hind i'WmTieaf in Major Renkell's 

atlas. His son was also a pious prinpe, called 
Avanta-Varma'. Yajnya-varma' appears to be 
the same with Yajnya'ski in tireaccom^avinglist*, 

and the great grand-fatlier of Puloma'. His name 
Yajnyas'rt, as mentioned by the Paurdnics, inipliei 
that he was fortunate, through the constant perfor¬ 
mance of the Yajnya. Y.\jnya-varma signifiea 
the warrior, who delighted in the performance of 
the-YAJNYA: and had he beeii of the sacerdo^ 
class, they would have called him Yajnya-'Sauhta'. 
liis son conquered the refractory [iriuces through 
India, or the world ; he was then entitled to the 
epithet of Hyayrt, or the great conqueror: and such 
is the name of.the son of Yajnyasri', in tlte Purina*, 
where Ananta-Vah.ma' is called Chandra'sk'i, be¬ 
cause, being a religious prince, he was probably ad¬ 
dicted to the worship .of the moon. The Chincte 
historians mention an emperor of India, called 
Yeugnaf, which name is the same witli Yajnya, 
generally pronounced Yagnya. As lie lived in the; 
year 408, the times do not coincide: but this was 
probably the title of some other pious pcince. Pu¬ 
li uan, Pl;LOUA^ or'XoMA' is called PouLOMUEN, 
Houlouien, and Hoolomiento, by the Chinese. 
According to Mr. DiiouFONEa, conwered aH 
India, in the year 621, and died in ^3. From him 
India was called Peskomuen^Kmti, or thp country of 
PuLiMA'N.by theC^mqie: and.,the.>fn^i^r^ pnneea 
were so famous, that the inhabitants of the Gangetia 
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provinces were called, in the west, the And'ht'm 
Hindut, or Andr& Indi, according fo the Peutingerian 
tables, in which they are placed along the banks of 
the Ganges. After "the <leath of Pu lima'n, the whole 
country was thrown into confusion, according to 
Deguignes. Olonachon, one of the chiefofliccrs, 
^rhaps Calyana’-ciiandra,) seized upon the 
Gangetic provinces, and hearing that the enibassa- 
ilors, from Taitsono, Emperor of China, to king 
PuLiMAN, were coming with Hiuentse, the chief of 
the embassy, he sent troops to seize them : and 
Hidrntse effected his escape, with much'dilhculty, 
to Tibet; where Yetsonci.onotsak, king of that 
country, gave him an army, with which miuentse 
re-entered the Gangetic j)ro\ir t%, defeated tlic 
ysiirper, and took him prisoner. 

From the death of Pulxma'k wc may date the fall 
of the empire, though not of the kingdom, of 
AftfgdtfAd, or south Bc/wtr, in tlic year f>48. 'J'here 
were MahdrAJh, or Emperors, at Canoge, in Gur- 
Jdrdt, and other parts of Jttdia. Anu-Gangam, or tlie 
Gangetic provinces, was parcelled out, among several 

a kings, such as tJie kings of Magad'ha, (or 
Bahar;) Mait'hila (now Tirhoot ;) fideeta 
(Oude,) and Benares : the kings of Cm'na-dcs'a for¬ 
merly Anga (Cauva-Daha'uya, in the latter end of 
the twelfth century, wasoncof them). There were also 
kings of Tamralipta (or Tamloftk in Bengal,') and one of 
them sent an embassy to China, in the year 1001: 
he is styled king of Tannwuieiieou, by the Chinese. 


The kings of Gaur became very powerful after- 
waids, and even conquered all the Gangetic pro¬ 
vinces, at least as faras Benares. They assumed the 
title of Mahd-Rqjds, even as late as the lAth century. 
It was then, that the town of Gaur (or Gouda) 
became the first city of that part of India: and 
this certainly accelerated the fall of Pdli-putra; if it 
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existed then; and two rival cities, so t^ear, or rather 
tlose to each other, could not exist together; and 
the vicinity of Gatida probably induced the kings of 
Magad'ha to reside at Patna; and this, at so early a 
period, that even the name of the^ncient capital is 
almost effaced from every record, and even from the 
remembrance of the Ilinduf. 

The emperor Suf-DEVA-pATA-Df/vA boasts of his‘ 
having humbled the Huria.% a foreign tribe, who 
had invaded India, and are occasionally mentioned 
in the lists of countries and tribes in India. They 
succeeded tlie Parthian.^, and seem of course to be the 
same with the Mumn^as, whose thirteen kings ruled 
in tlic northern parts of Intila, immediately after the 
Tushdras or Parthians. These are the Morunda of 
Ptoj-kmv, wlio were masters of the wliole country 
to the north of tlie from Dcifn tnGaur kn 

Bengal. They arc declared in the Pm/wW to be 
Jlfldck’has, iinyure tribes, and, of course, tlicy wtre 
foreigners. '1 ne same arc called Maryanthes by (>p- 
piAN in his Cynogetics*, who says that the Ganges 
runs through their country. Cosmas calls them 
wiiite and relates, that when lie wrote, their 

king (joLi.AS besieged a certain city, and that his 
elephants and horses <irank up the water round it, 
and thus forced it to surrender. 'Fhis has happened 
very often in the parched countries of Bicancre ard 
Jessclmerc; and it does not even require a numfious 
army, to drink up the scanty waters of a few wells 
round a city: but then the besiegers, far from taking 
the town, are obliged to raise the si^ in the 
greatest distress. ^ 

The seven Caun'as, in despite of the Brihmanicdl 
tribes, are still famous alUover India; and their me¬ 
mory held in the greatest veneration, and their fame 
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reached even as far as tlie Peninsula of Malacca, where 
they have still poems iiieiitioning Cahn'a, the Mah6.- 
Raja, or emperor of huiui, according to Mr. Maus- 
DKiji • These poems, ‘ if prociwable, might possibly 
throw some lig|^ on tlm history of those kings. 
-Among the Anu’uka princes of this dynasty, there 
is one called (iAUTAsn-PUTUA, or the son of Gau¬ 
tama, being supposed to he an incariiiition of him. 
He appears to be only a Uodiij-satwa, a disci’de, or 
spiritual son ; an apirellation of tlie same import, but 
more generally «se(l in the western parts of India, 
;ui<l .by tlie followers of IIudd’ha. It is foretold in 
the Vamurkd’chanda, that after the year 3600 of the 
Cali-yu^a, answering to the year .>()() of onr era, a 
Ijudd'ua would be king of Magad'ha, of the liouse 
of JIcma„ and a Chandra-vami , and that after 
reigning 64 years, lie would ascend into heaven. 
This Bod'hi-satwa, or subaltern incarnation of Bwd- 
j)’ha, or, in other words, Budd’ha himself, the 
D’harma-ra'ja, went to C//MW, in the year 515 of 
our e/’«, where he is called D'uarma : ax. Siam, and 
ill the Peninsula, lie Is called Poutx-sat, and Poxi- 

SA'fu. 

Wc may consider Piilima'n as the last king of 
Magad'ka at the same time emperor of India, After 
him appeared a powerful king called Visvasthati- 
CA, V isvAspiiuRjj, and Visva-spiian'i. His real 
name was Puranjaya. He expelled the Cshettris 
or the barons, as being too troublesome; and exalteil 
the lowest classes, such as the Caharttas, boatmen 
and fishermen, tlie Patics, the Pulindas, See. ' He 
was, how^\’er, a great and powerful prince, and his 
dominions extepded all over Anu-Gangam, or the 
Gangetic provinces. 

Then came a dynasty of nine kings, called the 
|Siine Ndgas, or Ndeds. Tliese were an ol3Scilre tribe, 
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Calletl for that reason Gitpta-vhtsas ; there were nine 
fiinnlics of them,' who ruled independent of each 
other, over various districts xnAnu-Gangain; such as 
Padm&vall {Pattid)‘ Cantipuri (now Cotwall, nine 
coss to the north cif Gu’alior); Magad'ha {ov Bahar')i 
Prayagd {pt Allahabad)', Sdceta (orOt^de); and 
narea. There is still a powerful tribe of the NAcAs 
on tlie hanks of the Jumn& and the Betwd-nadi, The 
Cuusalas or Pund'hracas ruled in Tamralipta, near 
the sea-shore, according to the Vishnu-purand. In 
otlier Pur/ntas, we read the Cansalaa, or Aiid'hras, 
which is inadmissible. The kings of Ji/ait'hila (or 
Tirhtit) are often mentioned; hut the kings of Gaitr 
(or Bengal) are never noticed, unless they be the 
BAnguvaa, once mentioned in the BrahmAn'dn. The 
kings of Bengal are mtt mentioned in the book of 
the waisof PkTt’hm’Ika'ja in the twelfth century; 
whilst those of Oude, Tirhut, Ba/iar, Nopal are no¬ 
ticed, Qs M'ell as Uuoj'a king of Ud'ya-deaA, now 
Oriiaa. 
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ESSAY IV. 

VICRAMA'DITYA and SALIVAHANA: 

THEIR RESPECTIVE ERAS, 

Vlth 4A ACCOttBt of Ol* 

0 

BALA RAYAS OR BALtlAR EMPERORS. 

The twopeiiodsof Vicrama'ditya and 'Sa'li-vaV 
HANA are intimately connected ; and the account!, 
we liave of these two extraordinary personages are 
much confused, teeming with contradictions and ab¬ 
surdities, to a surprising <)egree. Their history is to 
be found in i\\tVivrama<haritra,iht Sinhdsana-Diod- 
irinYali, and the Vitdla-paiKha-vins’ati, which have 
been translated from the Sanscrit into all the dialects 
of India; and the two last tracts are sections of the 
Vrihat-cat'hd. The Vicrama-vharitra is very scarce 
ii#the Gangetic provinces ; hut this deficiency is 
abundantly supplied, by ample extiacts from that 
book, communicated to tlie Society, by Major 
Mackenzie of the Mudra.% establishment. In ge¬ 
neral, the Hindus know but of one VicuAMAon ya ; 
but the leameil acknowledge four; and when, at iny 
icquest, they produced written authorities, I was 
greatly surprised to find no less than eight or nine. 
Those who reckon four heroes of that name, agre?. 
only about two. The fiistViCRAMA was he, aftef 
whom the period is denominated: the second is 
Ra'ja' Bno'jA. Some suppose that 'Sa'liva'han4 was 
one of them, and that the fourth was the son of 
Buo'ja i whilst others insist that this last wai 
either Jaya-chandra, or PR’trHwi-IlA'jA, who fell 
in the great war against the Mahdhhtiladicas, of 

in the year 1I9S. Every Vicrama'uityjv 

I 3 
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is made to wage war against an antagonist called 
'Sa'liva'hana, ‘Sa'laba'n, and often denominated 
NaisiNiiA, NAGE'NnRA, &c. except one, whose oppo¬ 
nent’s nanie was Maha-bhat, and that of his fol¬ 
lowers Mahabh&tadkas^ that is to say Mohammed 
anti the Muhammtdam. 

Viciiama'ditya made a desperate iapasya, in 
order to obtain power and a long life from Ca'li'- 
pe'vi', ami as she seemingly continued deaf to his 
intreaties, he was going to cut off his own head, 
wlien slic appeared, and granted him undisturbed 
sway over all the world for l(KM) years, after which a 
divine ci'ild, horn of a virgin and the son of the 
great Tacshaca, carpenter or a dst, would tlcprive 
him botl) of his kingdom and of his life. Such are 
tl'.e words of the rUrama-cfiftnlra : anti in the Cuvin- 
ricj‘Chanda it is said, that this would happen in the 
year of the Culi-yuga 310!, answering to the first 
of the Christian era. Thus, V’rcRAHtA'DJTYA 
reigned for 1000 years nearly unmolested, in the en- 
jovineiit of every rational pleasure, and never trou- 
hiing liimself about his latter end ; till, recoUcctmg 
the j>roj)l!ecies about this wonderful child, and that 
the time for their being fulfilled was near at hand, he 
grew very uneasy, «'m<l sent people all over the world, 
to liiid him out, that he might destroy him: and 
having- discovered the place of his abode, he ad¬ 
vanced :;t il;e head of an immense army, but was de- 
feaU-d, and lost his life, by the hand of this divine 
clnlii, who was then five years of age. 

The history of these nine worthies, but more par- 
ticulfiily when considered as a single individual, is a 
most crude and undigestcil mass of heterogeneous 
Vgcuds, taken from the apocryphal gospel of the 
inftricy of Christ, the talcs of the Rabbis and Tal¬ 
mudists concerning Solomon% with some particulars 
about Mohammed; mul the whole is jumbled toge- 
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ther with some of the priucipal features of the history 
of the Pei'sian Kings of the Sass6nian dynasty. For 
VicaAMA is supposed to have waged war with the 
Romans, all tlic time that he lived: that is to say 
for 145 years: anti to have taken one of their em» 
perors prisoner, whom he carried in triumph through 
the streets of Vjjayint. One of tliese Vicramas was 
really a .SVwff/n'a/i ]>rince : and the famous Shauour 
or Sapor, of that dynasty, took the Emperor Valk- 
BiAN prisoner. 

Thus VicRAMA is made contemporary with Soi.o- 
MOK ; and, like him, he is said to liave found the 
mantra, spell or talisman; through which he 
ruled over the elements, and spirits of all denomina¬ 
tions, who obeyed him like slaves': otlierwise they 
were sure of being severely pvmislied.' hike Soi.o- 
Moy, he liad a most wonderful throne, supported and 
adorned with lions, who were endued M'ith reason 
and speech: and this wonderful fabric is called, iii 
Sanscrit, Sinhasana, or the seat sup|)orted by liotis. 
We read in the v^tala-pancha-vinsati, tliat it wiis 
riirouglT the assistance of the great V&tala, or Devil, 
that two Vicrama'dityas obtained the empire of 
llie world, a long life, with unlimitc<l sway. They 
performed the pnja in his honor, oifered sacrillces, 
and in short dedicated, t)r gave themselves up to him. 
This is highly reprobated by ilivines in India, yet 
they seem to allow, that when all other means fail, jt 
may be done, provided it l)e not lt>r wicked and abo¬ 
minable purposes. We read in the Thamunithnamck* 
that the tliv. Aboenk ha<l likewise applied to the 
devil, to become the Sor.OMON or Vicrama of his 
age. ZoiiAC gave himself up also to the dcyil, in 
order to become the sovereign lord of llie world, 
and with his assistance lie killed his predecessor. 


* D'HBRBaLOTS's Bibl. Orieot. v. Subkimam. 

I 4 
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But let US return to the extract from the Via'ama* 
charitra, by Major AIackf.kzie. Then canielJALA- 
kTsiii, Vicbama'rca, Bali and BHARXidHAKi, four 
hrotliers, from four mothers, of the four different 
classes, an<l sons of a holy Brahmen of Bcnara, Tlie 
last, or BuautrIhari, was of the fourth class, and 
succeeded to the throne. He was learned, pious, and 
valiant; and it is believed that he is still alive, as a 
Muni^ in the wilds above Ilari-dwar. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Vjc«ama'kca, who matle a sacrifice in 
honor of the goddess Ca li', and offered his own 
head. The goddess appeared to him, saying, what is 
your boon ? Th.jt I may rule tl»e world for a long 
time. The goddess, pleased with his faith an<l devo¬ 
tion, told Inm, that at Vjjayiui^ le should rule the 
terrestrial world for 1000 years, without Innduuceor 
inolcstatiou, and at last that he .should b(‘ slain by a 
child; born of a virgin one year and a half ol<l. His 
brother, being informed of ibis eircurnstance, sai<l lie 
would lengthen his lift: to 2000 years, i’or, as lie was 
to rule at for JOOOycars, lie hod only to rc- 

inain in that city six months in the sear, and the 
tither six out of it. He then ascended* to heaven, in 
his human bo<ly, where he was well received by 
In’dra, saw JIamdiia' and Urvas'i' dancing, and 
there wa.s prc.seute*! with the famous Sinhasami or 
seat adonie<l with lions. 

S 

He chastised the Ve'ta'la-deVa, or the king of 
the devils, marie him his slave, who then related to 
him twenty-live cutious stories, to be found in the 
Vet(da-pai>c!iii‘r'm'saii. Toward the latter end of his 
icigu, he scut secret emissaries, through all the world, 
to inquire, wheiliera child were born of a virgin one 
year and a half old. The messengers returned to 
Llitjayini, with the news, that a male child wa^ bora 
of a virgin, the daughter of a potmaker, begot by the 
kiiigof snakes (called Tacsiiaca, or the Carpenter, 
in the original,) while she was in her cradje. They 
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informed him also, that this child, named ‘Sa'la- 
V AH AN A, had attained the age of five years; and 
that his grandfather had made numberless clay 
figures of soldiers to amuse him. 

Vicraha'rca marched at the head of an army; 
but the protecting snake came to the assistance of 
the child, and inspired the figures of clay with life, 
who started up as able warriors, attacked Vicra- 
M\'HC.v and his army, and *<lf.*feated him. Sala- 
VA'HAN.' cut ort’ his head, and Hung it into Ujjayiniy 
that hi'. might he known to all the world. 

'J’l'p oiH.n vns dclivoied in that very month of a 
i> .It i h"cl; al ter whicli she burned herself with the 
head inr who wa.s re-unitcd to tlie Supreme 
Jk'iug. ^Vlnlst the grandees of the state were as- 
seinlilfd to place the chiUl upon the imperial throne, 
a voiei* from heaven dcclaietl, that as the child was 
born after tlie death of his father, he could not .suc¬ 
ceed to t!ic CTipii’C of India, hut only to the throne 
of Aldluca; anti the same vo'ce ordered the Siubd- 
aami, or the impcrhl throne, to be buried in a secret 
place. 'Sa'i,a-va'iia.\a, wIjo was a learned and 
pious man, became a Muni, and withdrew to desert 
places, to give himself up to devout contemplation. 
Major MACKENzit: informs us, that in the chrono¬ 
logical list, Vjcuama'rca is declared to have reigned 
only .044 years; and in antither, that it was only his 
dynasty or empire which is said to have lasted so 
Jong. 

The learned of the western parta of India, whom 
I had an opportunity to consult, assured me, that the 
first Millenium ended about tl)e beginning of the 
Christian tra, and the second MUltamm, when the 
Musulmans penetrated into the more inland parts of 
India; probably under Mawmood, about the year 
1000 of our tra. 
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The year S044 of the Cali-yvga is looked upon by 
many as the year of Vichama'hca’s death: hence 
}n tlie Geccan, tliey have reduced his supposed reign 
to 944 ; but by others it is looked upon as the first 
of his reign, which then must have ended in the 
lOOOtlj year, answering to tlie first of the^Oiristian 
fra. Hence VicuAMA is said, in thv 7aMerai-J-fm/t/Z/jf, 
a» cited by liKiiNOULLr, to have lived 1100 years, 
l>efore he re-appeared and reigned at JM/^i 

f 

This Vickama'uca, called also Vicuama-s'fna 
and Vjchama-sinii, is su|>poserl to be the most an¬ 
cient; yet his brotlier BiiautkIhari (also named 
*StrcA''DiTYA or SucAftAJA), besic' > a treatise consist¬ 
ing of 300 moral sentences, and siinply called Biiah- 
'THtirABi, after him, wrote likewise a collection en¬ 
titled 'Sucasaptati, or the 70 talcs of the Parrot. 
Mention is there niade of a more ancient king, Vj- 
cuAMA^'ENA, to whom, and his daughter-in-law Pra- 
nii'ATi',' the Parrot relates these amusing slories. 
Every Vicuaiia has either a parrot, a demon, or 
itatue to entertain liim. Another peculiarity of 
every one of them is, that upon the least disappoint¬ 
ment, or fit of ill-lmmour, he is ready to cut off hrs 
own head, and throw it at the feet of the goddess 
Ca'ei, who interposes and grants Ids Ixion. Hence 
it is said, that the first time he cut off' his own head, 
Ca'lI granted Inm only one hundred years; when 
evitting it off again, he obtained to live tor 100 years 
more: and every time, his familiar, the Vcldla, re¬ 
placed it u|>on his shoulders. This he did ten differ¬ 
ent times, when the VtiaUiy or the devil, informed 
him that this cduld be done ten times onlj', and no 
more, as in the case of Ha'van'a, as every body knows. 

We read, that there was a king of PdtaUputra- 
.pure, called V'icrama-tunca, who was like a lion, 
sinha: lienee he is called Vicuama-simia through 
the wiiole legend. '}Jc happened to be in the holy city 
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of Prat'ishtaria, when fifty of his relations (the heads 
of whom were Maha'biiA'ta, and his four confideh- 
tial associates, Maiia'-v(ra-ba'hu, or Maha'-ija'hu, 
Su-ba'iiu, Su-bua'ta, and Pbeta'pa'ditya* all maha- 
balas, strong and valiant men), surrounded him with 
a“iiuinerous army of Mab&bhatadicas, or Aluhamme- 
dans. He effected his escape with much difficulty, 
and fled to Vjjayini, where ne concealed himself in 
the house of a rich merchant, who with his wealth 
enabled him to raise another anny, when he attacked 
the Mah&bhatddicas, and gained a complete victory. 
In the mean time, his wife Sa'sile'c'ua', having 
been informed tliat lier lord had liecn killed in battle, 
hurnecl herself. The merchant’s son having been 
confined by the king of I'jjayhit, Vicuama-sinha, 
at the licao of his army, set him at^iberty, and then 
returned to his own capital Palali-putra-pura, or 
Patna. It is said, in the third story of tlie Vkt&la- 
pancha-vindaiiy tliat Maha'-biiata', or Maha-ra'hu, 
was from Jnaiigapura, in Ananga-desUy or country 
of Ananoa; the same with Ca'madeva, which 
Ptmdiis sui>po8e to be toward the west. Muham- 
jnEO is sahi to he the grandson of a king of India: 
hence he is called a relation of Vic.kama'uitya. 

In the seventh section of tlie Vnhat-rat'kd, we 
read, that there was a king of Putali-patra-purq, 
called Vicrama'ditva, who, hearing of tJic growing 
power of NbY.sini!A, king of the cousecratcrl city, or 
Pratishtiuia, called to his assistance the Oqja-patl, 
(lord of the clepliants, or kiugof xhcAsva- 
^/i(lord of horses or horsemen, or the kingofPcrjifl). 
The confederates took the field; but were defeated 
by NbYsiniia-.nkYpa nr Sa'eiva'uana, with an in¬ 
credible slaughter. Viciiama dctya fled with the 
utmost precipitation to Pdtali-pnti'a; but meditating 
vengeance, lie disguised himself like a carpatiy or 
• man who carries all over India the holy water of the 
(iangeSf and went to Pratish'tdda. There he was 
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kiodly received by a rich merchant, in whose house’ 
he remained a long time. King NrIsikha, or S‘a'- 
liva'hana, happening accidentally to call at the 
merchant’s house, they recognised each otlier; and 
NR^fsiNUA, admiring his comely appearance, and also 
his courage and confidence, acknowledged himsoif 
overcome by him; when Vicrama'ditta ad¬ 
vanced, and they embraced each other most cordi¬ 
ally. NbIsinha carried him to his palace, where, 
having entertained him in a suitable manner, they 
parted in peace, andVrCKAMA returned to Patali- 
putra^pura, having seenungly settled every thing 
concerning their respective er<w, at least it is so sup- 
p6sed. 

In the tentli section of the Vnhat^rat'ha, we rea<! 
that VicuAMA-c>:»ARi, was prime minister to MiiV- 
ca'ncadatta, king of P6talt‘putra. The king used 
to wander by himself througli the woods, where he 
often lost his way, seemingly through some infir¬ 
mity; aii<l his prime minister used to go in search of 
him. It happened once that he could not find him, 
and, passing near a holy place called 
he saw a Brahmen, sitting under a tree, near a well. 
Vicrama-ceVari approached the holy man, who for¬ 
bade him to come near, as he had just been bitten 
by a venemous snake: but Vicbama, who was well 
acquainted with the medical art, soon cured him. 
The Brdhmen, willing to shew his gratitude, asked 
him why he did not aspire to power and dominion. 
Vicrama-ce's'ari seemed willing enough, and asked 
him how this could be effected. The priest replied, 
perform the pi{jd in honour of the great V6tdia, or 
the devil, and you will obtain from him whatever 
ypu wish; and you will become like Vi-sama-saila, 
with the title of Tri-Vicrama, who had ihesidd'his^ 
or power or working miracles. 

‘At Pratishlt&nu, says the Brhhmtn, on the banks 
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of tlie GOdwceri, reigned TRi-VjCRAMA-s'ENAi the 
tlic spn of Vk'uama-s'kna. He was thus called, be¬ 
cause he possessed acrama, pracrama, and vicramOy 
three synonymous words, implying energy in a great 
xlcgree. A Brahmen used to come very dften, and 
presented him every time with a flower, in which 
was concealed a jewel of great value. The king re¬ 
spectfully received the flower, and afterwards threw 
it away into a corner, where tliey all remained neg¬ 
lected and undisturbed. At last the king acculentally 
diseovered-u jewel, and searching into every flower, 
found in every one a gem also. When the priest 
came again, he asketl the reason of this strange cir¬ 
cumstance, and what he meant by it. The Br&hmer/ 
informed l)im. that, if he wouhl come alone to a cer¬ 
tain place, whi^h he pointed out, he would then re¬ 
veal the whole mystery. The king did not fail to go, 
on the appointed day: when the Brahmen informed 
him, that before lie could unfold this secret, it wan 
necessary that be should go into an adjacent grove, 
where was a corpse hanging upon a tree: cut the 
rope, says he, and bring the dead body to me. The 
king, though very unwilling, was obliged to comply, 
and having cut the rope, he placed the dead body 
upon his shoulders; and, on the road, a spirit that was 
in it, spoke, and related five and twenty stories to 
amuse and deceive the king; when, at Ujc end of 
each story, the corpse flew back to its tree, and every 
time Tri-Vicrama went and brought liim back, and 
being at last irritateil, he twk care he should no 
more escape. Then the spirit informed him that the 
Brahmen wanterl to destroy him, and usurp his 
throne. Tor tliis purpose, he was going to perform 
some magical riles, in which a dead corpse was ab¬ 
solutely necessary ; and that this was the reason why 
he had insisted on the king bringing him a dear! 
body. Tri-Vicrama-s'ena being satistied witli the 
truth of this information, put the Br&hmen to death; 
and Maha'deva appeared to him, saying, thou'wcit 
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before ViCRAMA'DiTYA, a portion of my own essence. 
I have now generated tlii^c in the character of Tri* 
ViCRAMA to destroy the wicked; and ultimately thou 
■wiltbe Vicrama'ditya again; and, when thoudiest 
in that last character, thou wilt he re-united to me» 
This alludes, according to the learned, to the two 
Milieiiniums of Vicrama'ditya. This legend is a 
little obscure, and the coinijiler seems to have jum¬ 
bled together the legends of Vjcrama'ditv'a and Sa'- 
i.iva'hana; though of the latter no mention, by 
name at least, be made. 

$ 

As Vi-s.^MA-s'iLA was at first king of Fralkht'an/i, 
he was, of course, tlie same with ’Sa'i,iva'iian'a ; 
and the first ])art of the legend !*as an obvious refer¬ 
ence to him in that cliaractci. VicitAWA-ciSARi 
appears to be tlie S'ri'-Carn'a-i)kva-11a'ja-Vj- 
CRAMA, with the title ofA'DirvA, wlio jletiironcd 
his sovereign, taking advantage of his infirmities; 
and this Vjckama-ces'ari, in the third story of the 
Vittila‘pandtnvim<iti is declared to be king of /*</- 
tali-putra-bliu-mamlalam, or country and region of 
P/iial'hpiilra, as every body knows; and his wife's 
name was CuANDRA-PRABiiA'-MAGADiii, being a na¬ 
tive of Mugadha. 


It is said, in some legends *, that three male 
children were born the same day : one, the son of a 
Brahmtn, the sec^ond, a Csftcitri, and, the third, a 
Paidija: some a(ld a fourth of the'.Wi/prt tribe. It 
was foretohl, that one of them would become king, 
or, at least, remain so without being molested, if a 
king already; but not before the two others had been 
put to death. Tlie Brahmen^ hearing of this, easily 
circumvented the Vaidya, who wa.s a 'J'aili, or oil¬ 
man, with whose body he wanted afterwards.to per^ 
form a most abominable sacrifice to Vddla, or the 


Mn the Bhoja-prabMni'ht. 
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lU’vil, ill order to destroy Vickama'ditva. IkfABA'- 
DK'VA liccanie incarnated in the person of Tri-Vicra- 
MA, at Vjjayini, or rather PratUfU'an'a, on the follow¬ 
ing; occasion. Tlie gods, tliat is to say, the Br&h- 
7neus and Hindus, being vexc<l by tlie Mlech'has, or 
foreign and impure tribes, went in a body to Cail&sa, 
to .\i aha'-dk'va, to whom they said, you and VisHXU 
liavc destroyed the Asuras, or Daityas, bnt these are 
1)0111 again on earth as AiUch'h(U. They vex the 
Vipras, or Brdhmtns, and will not allow the perform¬ 
ance of religious rites and sacrifices, destroying all 
the religitnis instruments, aiul otlicr requisites : they 
even cany away the daughters of holy Afunis. In 
consequence of tliis remonstrance, TiupUBA'nr, or 
.Maha'-dkva, was incarnate^ in thchouscofSuRA- 
^Iaiik'noua'oitva-Jaoatjava, at Uljayini, who was 
making Tapasya, to oTttain a .son. As soon as Ins wife 
had conceived, tlie heavenly host came down to wor¬ 
ship Ijcr. The high-priestan<l prime minister, wlio were 
also cliildlc.ss, obtaineil each a son; and young Vi- 
(iiA MA'oirvA, called also Vi-sama.s'ila in this place, 
SIAM) surpassed his teachers in learning and wusdoin. 

The old kinsr resijrned the throne to him, ami them 
withdrew to-Wewor-y; and ViciiAJiA'mTVA became 
king ol’Iicavcn, bell, and earth; the genii and ‘le¬ 
mons were obedient to him, and lii.s fame reached the 
WUltc island iu tliciCrt of milk, ot H ’lii/e sen. Uis ge¬ 
neral, VicuAMA-s'ACTi, couqucfcd Diicshbi'a-pal'ha, 
(or the Deckin,) Mad'hya-dcs'a, (of the in!au<l parts 
of India,) Cdsmir anti Sanrash/ra, (or Sot'd,) and 
tlie countries to tlie east of the Gattges. He forced 
V»ra-se'na-Sii;ha'i.es'waka, or the king of Sinhala, 
or Ceylon, to sue for peace,'and to give him his 
daughter, and Citt’aca, (or Cuttaca,) was obliged, at 
last, to submit. He extirpated several tribes of 
Allech'has, and others surrendered at discretion. He 
married, at three wives, GuN'AvatI, Chan- 

uraVatI, and MADANA-suNDA'id: wisliing to marry 
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a fourth, he saw, in the house of Vis'VaCarka, a 
beautiful damsel, daughter of Cat.tnga-s'eni, king 
of Stambhasta, (now Cambat^ Or Cambay,) in Calinga- 
de^a. He sent a trusty man to demand her of her 
father, who refused his consent: butVicRAMA'DiTVA 
sent one of his attending spirits, who soon obliged 
him to comply. 

This is, it seems, the Vickama'uiTya who ob¬ 
tained a famous boon from Indua, in favour of his 
favourite country MuUcva, that it should never be- 
visited by drought. In Ins time there had been no 
rain for twelve years, owing to SanV, (or Saturn,) 
passing into the house of‘SudUA, (or Venus,) in 
VKfsiiA, (or Taurus.) S'avata-bh^da, (or 

section of the wain,) in HObin,. (or tlie stars near 
Aldcharan). In the time of Da'sarat jia, Saturn, 
the ofFspring of the Sun, attempting to go through 
this patn,was prevented by Das'arat’ua, and hurled 
down into a country which he set on fire, and it 
was, from that circumstance, called Barbara. 

liiihQShihtisam-du'atrwsdti, the twcutyTfourth sta¬ 
tue is introduced, giving to king Bh6j a an account of 
VucRAMA, and of 'Sa'liva'uan'a. There was, in 
Purandarpura, a rich merchant, who, before he died, 
gave to every one of his four sous an earthen pot, 
sealed, with injunctions not to open it till after his 
decease. When opened, the first was found to con¬ 
tain nothing but earth; the second, coals; the third, 
bones; and the fourth, bran. Vicrama was applied 
to for an explanation, but neither he nor any body 
else could explain this enigma. Tlie four sons 
went afterwards to Pratiaht'an’a, and neither the 
king nor any bo<ly else there could give them an 
answer; but there was a wonderful child who 
did. There were two'Brdhmem, who had a sister, 
who lived with them in a slate of widowhood, 
her husband having died M'bilst she was yet very 
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Jfoungf. She conceived by a Niga-cumitra, (or 2<re- 
shaca ;) and the brothers ashamed of this seeming 
disorderly behaviour of their sister, left the country. 
The unfortunate young widow, thus deserted, found 
an asylum in the humble cottage of a ppt-maher, 
where she was delivered of a male child, whom she 
called ’Sa'liva'hana. The child, hearing of this ' 
strange case, went to the king’s presence, where the 
four sons of the merchant were, with a numerous and 
respectable assembly. He spoke without embarrass> 
ment, and they were astonisMd, for his words were 
like amr'it or ambros'w. Tlie first pot, says he, con¬ 
taining earth, entitles the owner to the landed pro¬ 
perty of his father. The second contains coals, and 
of course all the tim1)er and wood ’ become the pro¬ 
perty of the second son. The third is entitled to the 
elephants, horses, cattle, and animals of all descrip¬ 
tions belonging to tlie estate; and tlie fourth, is cn-' 
titled to the corn and grain of all kinds, the property 
of his father. VfCBAiiA'DiTVA, on hearing of this, 
sent for the chiUl, who refused to come: go, says he 
to the messenger, and tell him that wlicn I have com¬ 
pleted my business, or in other words, when I shall 
be perfected, or my time is arrived, he will conic to 
me of himself. Vicrama'ditya, irritated at this an¬ 
swer, wanted to kill him; and advanced, at the head 
of a numerous army, against the cliild, who, making 
figures of soldiers witli Hay, animated them. They 
fought on both sides with courage; but tiie N6ga- 
cum&ra, or son of the great serpent, 'stupified Vicra- 
ma’s army; who, finding Ins soldiers asleep, implored 
the assistance of the serpent Vas'uci, who gave him 
wvc\t amrit, with which he revived his troops; and 
'Sa'liva'hana, hearing of this, scut two men for 
some of it, and Vicrama complied with his request: 
and here.ends the legend, which was introduced only 
to give an instance of Vicrama'ditta's unbounded 
generosity. * 

VOL. IX. g 
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The next VtCBAMA'DiTTA, and whose history 
best known all over India, was the son of Gardda- 
1>HA RUPA, or he with the countenance of an ass; 
and an account of him is given in the Vkrama-ttpa- 
f^hyina, or first section of the Sinh&sana-dio6trm^ 
s'aii 

Tlie next VrcRAiiA'DiTyA was the famous'king 
Bh6ja, who recovered the SinhAsana, and going to 
the JVkite island, dived into the infernal regions, 
M'here he saw the apartments ofCKisHKA, or Vi.shxu; 
and close to them those of Bali, wim received him 
kindly, and bestowed u|>on him the title of Vicra- 
ifA'niTVA; and his son, called Java'nakda, was 
stiled also Vickama'ditva. According to others, 
Jaya'nanda was only cither the adopted son, or 
the son-indaw of Uaja'Bii6ja, having married his 
daughter 13ha'nu-matI. 

The principal feature of the history of these V|- 
crama'dittas, as I observed before, at whatever 
period they lived, is their quarrels with a certain 
king, callccl Sa'liva'iiana, with the title of NuKsin- 
HA, Na'ga-cuma'ra, Na'ge'ndua, &c. except one, 
who is introduce<l as contemjiorary with Mumammep, 
and waging war against him, and his followers, the 
lifahAbbalAdkas. Tven in the time of Java ciian- 
PRA, the last emperor of India, we find, in Persian 
records, a ‘Sa'lba'hav, king of Dilli: and in the 
district of Bud/iaoa, in that province, there is a small 
town, the capital of a Pergannali of tl)e same name, 
called Cote-'SAlbdhan, or the fort of 'Sa'lra'han, and 
said to have been built by him. 

The chief authorities, after the VicramO’Chariira, 
and the other books 1 have mentioned beforje, are the 
fast sections, or rather aupplententa to the>«f^D^and 
Bhaoiski/a^jntrATfaSf the list of the kings of MAkai, 19 
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the Ayin-Acberi, the P'a/isavM, or Unj^iUi, written 
by Raja' Raohuna'tua, of the Cach'laoa tribe, at the 
command of the emperor AuRCNGZ£n£; and, lastly, 
a list of the Ba/a-Rayas, or Belhara emperors, and 
of the sovereigns of Mabed. Tl>e last section, or 
rather supplement or appendix to the Agni-pur&ria, is 
the best chronological list that lias come to my know- 
ledge. It U seldom found annexed to that Puraria: 
no more than the appendix to the Bhav'uhya. I was 
however fortunate enough t<i fiml it at the end of a 
copy of the Agni-pur&n'a, at least two hundred years 
old; and, though complete, almost worn out. There 
I found the beginning of the appendix on futurity, 
exactly in the same hand-writing witli the body of 
that Purdn'a, and the owner most kindlv made me a 
present of tht last leaf, which contains both the end 
of tlial Purdn'a, and the beginning of the appendix. 
In a copy of that appendix, it is said to be the 63d 
and last section of tlie Agni-purdf/a. Tl>e numbers 
do not correspond now,* though it be acknowledged, 
tliat the division of the Purdu'as, into sections, has 
not been the same, at all times, and in every part of* 
India. 

With regard to the appendix, or section, of the 
Bhavinhya-purdn'a, it is obvious that it never made 
part of that Purdiia, at least in its present state: 
but, as it treats of futurity (Bhavishya)^ it was pr-o- 
bably on that account attributed to it; for it appears 
that it belonged originally to some astronomical trea¬ 
tise, and it is very much like the preliminary section 
to the Jydtirvid^fhardtui. It is supposed by some, 
that it is a short extract from tlie second part of that 
Purdiia, which either no longer exists, or is not to 
be commonly found. In the part, thereHs not 
.« word fbout futurity, or tlie times to come. 

Hiese liats are the more valuable, as they give us 

kS 
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an account of the emperors of the west in Tndia^ of 
whom little or no notice is taken in the Purdn'as. 
The chief object of tlie compilers seems to be to esta¬ 
blish the chronology of the western parts of Indh, 
since the expiation of Cua'kacta, down to the deatli 
of PiTiiAORA', and Jaya-Chandra, in the year 
119s. Ulie three first lists are nearly the same, and 
probably they were originally so; and as the list of 
the emperors of the west in India, in the Jyin-Acberi, 
is one of them, it is obvious, tl)at above two iiun- 
tlrcd years ago, they were consirlcred, by the Pan- 
dit» who assisted Abul-Fazii., as authentic docu¬ 
ments. 

The fourtli list is from a wo^ k entitled Vam/n'ali, 
or the genealogies; but more a uimonly called 
vali, or reigns and successions of kings. It was 
written in the year 1659 , by Ra'ja'Uaghuna'tma, 
of the Cach'hwa tribe, at the command of Aurexo- 
2EHE. This has been translated into all the dialects 
of India, and new niodelle<l, at least twenty different 
ways, accor<ling to the whims and pre*conceive<l 
ideas of cvciy individual, who chose to meddle 
with it. 

It is, however, the basis and ground-work of mo¬ 
dern history among the Hindus; as in the KhiiUisci- 
ul Tvwdric, and the I'adkerdtussaUilin. Tlje latter 
treatise is a most perfect s|>ecimen of the manner of 
writing history in India; for, excepting Haghu- 
na'th’s list, almost every thing else is the production 
of the fertile genius of the compiler, who lived 
above a hundred years ago. In all these lists the 
compilers and revisers seem to have had no other 
object in view, but to adjust a certain number of 
remarkable epochs. This being once effected, the 
intermediate spaces are filled up with names of kings 
not to be found any where else, and, most probably, 
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fanciful. Otherwise they leave out the names of 
those kings of whom nothing is recorded, and attri' 
bate the y-ears of their reigns to some among them 
better known, and of greater fame. They often do not 
scruple to transpose some of those kings, and even 
whole dynasties; either in consequence of some pre¬ 
conceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking a fa¬ 
mous king for another of the same name. It was not 
uncommon with ancient writers, to pass from a remote 
ancestor to a remote descendant; or from a remote 
predecessor to a remote successor, by leaving out the 
;ntermed ia te generations or successions, and sometimes 
ascribing the years of their reigns to a remote successor 
or predecessor. In this manner the lists of the ancient 
kings of Persia, both by oriental writers and others 
in the west, have been compiled: and some instances, 
of this nature, might be prmluced from scripture. 
I was acejuainted lately, at Benares, M'ith a chroni¬ 
cler of that sort; and, in the several conversations 1 
had with him, he candidly acknowledged, that he 
filled up the intermediate spaces between the reigns 
of famous kings, with names at a venture; that he 
shortened or Icngtlienetl their reigns at pleasure; and 
that it was understood, that his predecessors had 
taken the same liberties. (His lucubrations were 
of little use to me; bur be had collected various 
lists of kings, of which he allowed me, with much 
difficulty, to take copies.) Through tlreir emenda¬ 
tions and corrections, you see plainly a total want of 
historical knowledge and criticism; and sometimes 
some disingenuity is but too obvious. 

I 

% 

This is, however, the case with the sections on fu¬ 
turity in the Bhagavat, Vayu, Vishnu and Brahm6n'da~ 
purdtiits; which, with the above lists, constitute the 
whole stock of historical knowledge among the 
Hindus; and the whole might he compnsed in a few 
quarto pages of print. These I have collected toge- 
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ther, vith notes, derived from the assistance of fo¬ 
reign writers; and hereafter tliey may be corrected, 
from a few historical passages in their books, giants, 
and inscriptions, which last must be used soberly. 
With regard to these lists, their bein^ brought down, 
even to our own days, can be no objection; for it i» 
the case with many of our old chronicles. We have . 
them in the Jvin~^cbcri, in the state tiny were in at 
that time. I nave some copies, in which their chro¬ 
nology is brought down to the reign of Aureng- 
7EDk: and, lastly, some, in which the arrival of the 
English is foretold, under the name of Thmra-vania, 
foreigners, the offspring of Maya, the engineer of 
the giants, and the son of Twashta. Tamm-vania 
literally signifies copper-coloured but is interpreted 
Ar&na-vama, or of the colour of the morning dawn; 
and, in lexicons, tlie Greeks, or Yavaneu, are said to 
be T&mrorvarna. In RaohunaVh’s list, it is re¬ 
markable, that no obvious notice is taken, either of 
the elder Vicbama'ditya, or of 'Sa livahana ; 
they are however concealed under the names of 
Aditya, ridiculously written Adhescht byTiEF- 
lENTHALEft, and under that of D’hananjata, which, 
last is meant for 'Sa'liva'hana. 'Aditya is obvi¬ 
ously meant here for Viceama; in some copies he is 
called IIara-uiia'ga, or a portion of Hara, the de¬ 
stroyer; because it was neces.saiy that he should de¬ 
stroy 550,000,000 men from among the impure tribes, 
before he could obtain the rank of a Sacis'xvara ; and 
whatever man kills a Sac6s'wara only, obtains that 
exalted rank, as did 'Sa'hva hana. 

Dhananjaya, or Dhanid'hara, as he is called 
also, is supposed by Abul Fazil, to have been the 
grandfather of'SA'tiVA'HAXA*: but, as there arc se- 
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veral kings and kgislatbh called Vicrama ; in tlie 
same manner we And also several Sa'liva'hanas, 
This grandson of Dhakanjava is made contempo^ 
rary with another ViCRAMA DiryA, who is supposed 
to have begun his reign A. D. I 9 I; but, according 
to others, either in the year 184 or £00. In Ra- 
ohuna't’h’s lists, current in the western parts of /«- 
dia, whieh have appeared in print, instead of 'Sa'li> 
Va'hana, wc find Samudra-pa'la, perhaps a disciple 
of his, and thus called, because he came by sea. In 
this remarkabie instance, these lists differ, most ma¬ 
terially, from those in use in the Gangctic provinces, 
and eastern parts of Jndia. In the latter, in the room 
of Vicrajia'ditva, wc read'SuftACA, or'SuoaACA, 
a famous emperor of India, mentioned in the Purd- 
n'as, and of whom it is sairl, in the Cumdrica-c'han'daf 
that lie would ascend the imperial throue, after 3290 
years of the Call~yi4ga were elapsed, tliat is to say, 
in the year of our Lord J 9 I, and that he would reign 
in the city of ChtirchUd, thus callerl from the search 
{cherche in French,) or inquiries made there into vari¬ 
ous religious opinions, and new dogmas; and thus 
it is understood by learned men uom the west of 
India, and it appears that there were several cities 
thus called. 'Itiis 'Sudraca had also the title of Vi- 
CBAMA, and of A'djtva : but in the eastern lists no 
mention is made of Samudua-pa'i.a. Tieffentha- 
LER takes notice of him, and BEttnouLLr has given 
us the whole legend, such os it is in the MSS. co¬ 
pies. 

Wlien Vicrama'ditya was ninety years of age, 
then came Samudra-pa'la, or he wlio was fostered, 
or wafted over, by Samudra, or the ocean, because it 
is understood, that he came from distant countries by 
sea. »He appeared in the character of a holy man, 
working miracles, and, as it seems, preaching about 
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regeneration. He was kindly received hy Vicbamat 
DiTVA, who being old aiul decrepit, wislied very 
much to be regenerated. Samudea-pa la complied 
with his wishes; and, as there was a stout young 
man just dead, he directed the old king to send his 
own soul into that corpse, and showed him how to 
do it. Vicrama'jiitya did so, and the young man 
revived immediately, to the greatastouishment of the 
multitude. In the mean time, Samudka>i>a'la con¬ 
veyed his own soul into the body of the king; and, 
in that old and decrepit frame, he contrived to main* 
tain himself, for the space of 65 years, or more cor¬ 
rectly 54 years, two months, and twenty days; and 
thus governed the country', with unlimited sway, in 
the shape and character ot Vicuama'ditva. These 
55 years being added to thepf years of Vicrama’s 
life or reign, the sum, 145, is c.xactly the diil'erence 
between the eras of Vicrama, and 'Sa'liva'haxa, 
in the Dek'hin; for, in the northern parts of India^ 
they reckon only 135 years. This new 'Sa'liva- 
HANA, or rather his disciple, or follower, if he ever 
existed, died in the year 335; for tliis second Vi¬ 
crama, or 'SunRACA, as he is called in the Cum&r 
ricA-chanda, ascended the Imperial throne in tlieyear 
of Christ ]<^1 : hut in UAOiiuNAyHS list, this 
event took place in the year £91. 'fhat there is an 
error of 100 years is obvious, on the authority of the 
above section of the Scanda-parAn'a, and also from 
the particulars in the same list. There it is declared, 
thiit the succession of the Hindu princes ended in 
the year of the Cali-yuga 4116, answering to that of 
CnuisT 1016 ; but the particulars give 4216 ; and, 
by retrenching these 100 years, the aggregate sums, 
resulting from the subordinate periods, perfectly 
agree witl» the general one, as given at full length in 
the list. Tl ese subordinate periods become also pro¬ 
portionate touneanotlier, rn)mMARA'BAi.T8accession 
to the throne, 355 B. C. down to the year 1016 of 
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our era. The reason wliy tliese 100 years, and a few 
more in another place, were introduced, is that the 
correctors of this list confounded the final overtlirow 
of tlie Hindu empire, in the year 1192, by Sah£bud> 
j)£EK, with the mortal wounds given to it by 
Sebecteguin, and his son Mahmud, in the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century. In all the copies 
which I have seen, of Ragiiu nathV list, an obvious 
notice is taken of the famous emperor Bh6ja: yet 
the learned insist that he i^ concealed there, under 
tlie epithets of Deva-Diia'ra'-sikma, as he is called 
in some lists, and 'Saila-Dha'KA-sinha in others: 
but in many copies these names are written errone¬ 
ously Damo-Diiara-s'ena, and Jala-dhara-sena. 
In the B/iSja-prabandha the epithet DeVa is always 
prefixed to his name, thus De'va-Bii6ja ; and in the 
room of these various surnames, we lind in some 
copies Diva'vana-siniia. As Bh6ja was king of 
DMra (now Dfidr) he might certainly be denomi¬ 
nated Dha'ra'-sinha. This famous city is called also 
'Sdila-dhirdy and Bhuja is called 'Sa'ij-a'ditya, or 
VicRAMADiTYA, wlio resided zl'idila^dhirdy in the 
Satrujaya-mahatynifa; and In the same manner, 'Sa'li- 
va'hana is denominated Pattan-siniia or'S e'na, 
from the town of Praluthdm (or Pattan) where he 
js said to have resided. If so, the new modellers of 
these lists have introduced many obscure, or rather 
fictitious names, in order to fill up the space, betvveen 
that emperor and the downfal of the empire in 1192, 
by SAHEDUDDEEif, wliicli they Have confounderl 
with the catastrophe under mahmud-ben-Sebec- 
TEGHiN. In various lists, which I have seen, Se- 
nBECTEohin’s name is written Sebectekin, Sanec- 
JEKIN, NeCTEKIX, &C. 

As ByfijA is not noticed by any foreign writer, it 
is impossible to ascertain the time in which he lived, 
from the vague and contradictory data to be found in 
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Hindu romance, within lOd years at least of the 
real time. Such is howev'er the state of the Hindu 
chronology, even in mudei-a times: and from such 
wretched materials what can be expected? Western 
Idstorians, and tliose of Chim^ ha^'e occasionally re¬ 
corded eclipses, which are of great service in chrono¬ 
logy; but they are absolutely disregarded by Hindu 
writers; at least, I hare ne^'e^ been able to procure a 
single observation upon record, and connected with 
my historical fact, or. the reign uf any well-known 
king or emperor. 

In these different lists, the principal eras arc, the 
accession of Maha'-Bali to the Imperial thrmie, 
tS5 yeai-s li. C. his death in 327, 'be massacre of the 
Imijerial family in 315, and fn.’iily, the expiation of 
Chan'acta, 312 years B. C. and of these remarkable 
events I took particular notice in my essay on tire 
Qangetic provinces. 

The next remarkable era is that of‘S a'iiva hana 
and the eldest VjcRASM'ntTYA: this the compilers 
m»d revisers have wrapt up in such darkness, and 1 
believe designedly, that it is almost impossible to re¬ 
cognise tltcsetwo famous kings. In some, 'Saliva- 
HANA is called PArrAjr-s'rxuA ; in others Ohaka.v- 
JAVA, DtiANAOHAUA, &c. 'Saca, 'Sactj-s'is’IiA; and 
in the Vrikat’Cat'ha, Sama-sIla, and Vi-SASiA-s'iLA, 
and lastly Ha'xa and Sala, Ha’li and Sa'li, NkI- 
siNiiA and Nara vaiiaxa. VicuAifADiTTA is 
sometimes called 'Aditya simply; in other places 
VicRAMA, Vichamamitka, Vicrama-tunca, Vi- 
CRAUA-SlXHA, ViCRAMA-SE'nA, VlCRAMA-CKSA'RT, 
Vicrama'rca, Sic. whilst he is somettnMS left out 
entirely; which is immaterial, as they say, whenSV- 
LivA'UAMA, his antagonist, is mentioned, < 

The third epoch is that of king Suraca, called 
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aho'A ditta, and Raja<>VicrahA} who began lug 
reign in the year I 9 I. 

A 4 

The fourth era is that of VjcRAM'ADirrA the son 
of Gardharupa, whose reign began in the year 441. 

Tl‘)e fifth is the appearance of MAttA-BHAT Or 
Mouammbd; aud the sixth is the accession of 
Bh6ja, called also ViCBAUADriTYA, to the imperial 
throne. » 

The seventh era is the defeat and death of Pi- 
THAURA in 1192 , and that of Jata-chanjira, in 
the year 1194. 

Let us now examine and compare together the lists 
in the appendix to thc^gni, and to .the Bkaxiiti^a~ 
pur^n'as, and also in the Atfin-Achn’i. In the Bha- 
vis/n/a, the years are omitted, but it agrees otherwise 
with the other lists, as much as can reasonably be 
expected. 

There are three kings in the appendix to the Agni 
purhna, seemingly in a regular order of succession; 
hut who are to be reject^ from the list; as it ap¬ 
pear, from the cemtext, that they were only in a 
collateral line, and seem to have been rebellious vas- 
lalSf who, taking advantage of the weakness of thdr 
liege, set up for themselves, in tbeir own country. 
The first was a rebel of the name of‘A taca, as seem¬ 
ingly implied by his name, who made himself inde- 
pendant, and resided in the town of D'kAra. He 
hved 1^ years; that Is to say, his collateral dynasty 
lasted 80 many yeare, and this dynasty was very 
properly omitted in the Aifin-Acberi. Then comes 
suc’h-s'ena, or 8uieuc'u-s'FNA, with another king 
called C'ha’dga or C'mahoa; and tlrese resided at 

i» Bundek'kandy as asserted in that sec- 
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tion or appendix. Sumuc'iia'S'f.xa is called KEXf:CR- 
»EiN in the ^yin-Achri ; and in that treatise, Chitra-- 
cuta, their metropolis, is metamorphosed into a king, 
to whom a reign of one year only is allotted. Hie 
names of the three next princes, Chandrakai.a, 
MAHE'NDBA-PA r.A and Ki;RRUM-cnuNi), in the Ayin- 
Acberiy should be M'ritten in this manner, Ra'ma- 
CiiANDiiA, who did not reign: his son was Chat- 
tra-pa'i.a, who was elected emperor of India after 
llie death of Jaya-nanda. His son and successor 
was Ma'ha-chandra-pa'la ; but I conceive that 
the true name of the latter was Mahe'ndra- 

fA'l-A. 

From Cha'kacyaV expiation to the first year of 
Vicuama'ditya, the son of r»ANDHA-RUPA, the 
three lists do not materially dificr from each otlier 
with regard to the number of kings, and the order 
of succession. The greatest difficulty is, from the 
firat year of Vicrama'ditya, the son of Gand- 
iiA'RUFA, or Harsiia-mk'gha, which last is a ridi¬ 
culous epithet for an ass, to the first of Bn6jA. The 
greatest part of the names of the kings, in this list, are 
probably fictitious, except some of the must illustrious. 
The first wc recognise is Mah'adali, or Naxda, 
who ascended the throne of India 355 years before 
CiimsT. From liis accession there elapsed 299 years, 
according to IIaghuxaths list, to the death of 
VicRAMA'DfTYA, wlucli happened 56 years B. t\ 
Tlicn appearsDirANAN.iArA, who put to death 'Adit- 
YA ; tliese are 'Sa liva iiana and V’^icbama'ditta : 
the times coincide, and the name of one of them. 
Phananjaya is also the natne of A'rjuna in the 
Mah/i-bhdraty of whom It is said, that he did not 
exult over the ignorant ami ill-favoured, but spent 
])is riches among the needy ; in sliort, he was the 
wonder of ail good men. This is the character 
given of Sa'liva'hava in the Cumdricd-c'/iaH'da, and, 
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the Agni‘pur&ti(t. This second Diiananjaya, called 
also Dhanandiiara, is reckoned as an Utpata, or 
prodigy] and some account of him is given in tiie 
Ayitt’Acberi*, and also in traditionary legends. 
He sprang suddenly from the middle of a temple at 
Pi'at-sh0na in the Dek/n», in a human form> and 
with a divine countenance, holding a bright sword, 
lie attacked A'ditva, or Vicrasi'aditva, whom he 
put to death; then, leaving the Dekhin, he made 
Ujjayitti the seat of his empire. In tlie grant found 
AtMonghir, allusion is ma^e to Vicrama'ditya, 
under the name of SA'CADwisut* the foe of 'Saca 
or 'Sa'liva'hana ; and it is not improbable that the 
prime minister, in the inscription on a pillar at Bud- 
dauly is compared to'SALiVA'HANA, under tiie name 
of Duaxan-jaya'I". 

There were undoubtedly many ViCRAMA'ntTYAS; 
but which of them instituted the era denominated 
after iiim, is by no means obvious ; for tliere is hardly 
any instance, I believe, of any sovereign or legis¬ 
lator that ever instituted an era called after him, 
and beginning with some memorable event, during 
tlie course either of his life or of his reign. Any 
one of them might have instituted tlie era ; hut it 
does not follow that he lived at the beginning of it. 
The author of the VansuvdU^ and in general all those 
wlio have attempted to new model his list, say, that 
the era of Vicramaditya was instituted by liis 
brother BhartrYhari, or SucADifYA, who is called 
Sacwanta on that account. He reigned fourteen 
years: and after his death, Vicrama'ditva took it 
up, inade some corrections, and had it called after 
his own name. This circumstance is noticed by 
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from the Tadkerat aualatin; but the 
cop; ID Mr. Harivcton's possession is the most ex> 
plicit on ibis subject, and 1 hnd that it is by no 
means a new idea. According to some, these fourteen 
years are the difference between the era of Vicra- 
Ma'ditta in its corrected, and the same in its original 
atate. This 'Svca'ditta is called also Vicrama'diT'- 
TA in the Dekhin, and is said to have begun his 
reign in the year of die CaU-yma 3030, and to have 
died in the year 3034, from which they reckon tht 
era of Vi cram a : but in the northern parts India, 
they say that lie began his reign in the year 5030, 
and died in the year 3044. Yet tliis BHAKTidfiARf, 
in the collection of tales attributed to him, alludes 
to another Vichama'ditta, who, from the context, 
certainly lived long before him. Such is the uncer¬ 
tainty about this famous emperor, that we are obliged 
to distinguish between the years since the time of 
ViCRAMA'DiTYA and those of his era. Thus, in the 
'Satrujaya-mahatmya, we read, that after 466 years 
of the era are elapsed, then would appear the great 
and famous Vicrama'ditya ; and then, 477 after 
him, 'Saila'djtya, or Bh6ja, would reign. In tlie 
Jyin-Acberi, the various dates, fromtheerflof Vi¬ 
crama'ditya, are to be reckoned from his acces¬ 
sion to the throne, in the middle ages of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

The third epoch in my list, and in most of the 
lists in the eastern parts of India, is that of 'Suraca, , 
who was succeeded by his brothet CbIshna, accord¬ 
ing to the Fu7'dnas. He began his reign in the year 
I 9 I) and was also considered as a Vicrama'ditya, 
or rather a Samvatica, or author of a civil period ; 
and of him also I took particular notice in my essay 
on the Gangetic provinces. , 

The next period is that of Vichama'ditta, the 
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son of the man with countenance of an ass. H« 
is called in the list Gakdka-pa'aa, or fostered 
an ass. This Mince is omitted m several co|>ics from 
tlie west; and between Ganpua>pa'i.a ana VichA' 
UA'DiTYA, or ViciiAMA-FAXA, as he is called in 
tJiese copies, there intervenes a king called Sa'pat> 

PA'LA. This VlCftAMADlTYA haxl tWO SODS, ORO 

called TiLACA>CHAKDftA, who reigned only two 
years, and was succeeded by his eldest brother, Vi* 
CKAMA>fiE'NA, or Viceama'pitya; and tbisXitACA- 
cnANOBA appears in the character of BuaetjiI' 
UARI. 

Tlie ncKt period is that of MAHA'anAT'-SErMAX- 
Maiiaiiaja', or Muhammed the blessed, or fortu¬ 
nate, tlie ^reat commander of tlu faithful. In various 
copies he is called Maha'bha't'i'a'raca, and Maha'- 
imATT’A'HiCA. In Mr. Harington’s list, the epi¬ 
thet of'PAUAS'c, answering to Seifullah in Arabic, 
or the sword of God, is preflxed to his name. In all 
the copies from the west of India, he is called Maiia'- 
Pbema, for Maha-Pbama'ra, the great destroyer; 
and to the names of his four confidential associates, 
the epithet of Puema, or Prema'ra, is also added. 
Instead of Phema, we sjiould read Prama'ra, or 
Paeima'Ra, the destroyer; for, in the 'Satrujai/a- 
Mah^tmjfa, a favourite tiact of the Jainas, lie and 
his friends are called the Pakciia-ma'ras, or the 
five destroyers. It is said there, thatJiNA, in his 
last incarnation, as Gautama id the shape of a 
white elephant, and therefore denominated 'Sal- 
■HASTi-fiENA, luving obtained eternal bliss, then, 
three years, eight months, and fifteen days after this 
event, there would appear 'Sacra-Paxcha-M'aha, 
who would put an end to all Dhwmw, or religion *. 


* ’Sscra. or 8>t miglUy chief. 
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Thus tlie death of Gautama happened in Norem-’ 
her 617; and hisdeath, in the Purdn'a;,and according 
to the Japanese, is placed either late in tlie sixth, or 
early in the seventh centnry. Psam'ara, the great 
destroyer, or Pari-m'aba, he who destroys all round, 
is one of the titles of Yama, and very applicable to 
Muhauhed. The Hindus, in the western parts of 
India^ are well acquainted with the famous Vh&ry&ri 
of -the Mnsulmans, or the four friends and associates 
ofMuHAHMED. SoRie^with a little straining, de¬ 
rive this name from the Sanscrit; and thus the four 
destroyers, with their leader, become the Pancha- 
Ma'kas, or the five destroyers. Mr. Hartngton’s 
list, which was brought from Assam by the late Dr. 
Wade, seems to have been ne^'' modelled by the 
Jaiiras; as Gautama is introduced there, waging 
war against a certain Manu. 

The next subject of inquiiy is the Cnmarica- 
c'harida, a section of the Scanda-purdita. Tlie copy in 
my possession was written in Gujjarut two hundred 
and thirty years ago, or in the year of Vichama'Di- 
tta ld30, A. D. 1574; and in the yearof Vicrama 
1796, or A. D. 1740 , it was the property of a learned 
Pandit, who made several corrections in the margin, 
as usual in India. The owner of that section, 2£0 
years ago, obviously considered it as authentic, and 
as making part of one of the canonical books; and 
the copies in general use in tliis part of the country 
do not materially differ from it. According to the 
context, this Purina must have been written ^l-hen 
the Roman empire, probably in the eas^. was in the 
zenith of its glory; for the author mentions it as the 
largest in the world, and says that it consisted of no 
less than 18,030,000 villages, or rather parishes, and 
lie speaks of it as existing in that powerful and 
tensive state in his own time. Six dates only are glvm 
in this section. The first is 'Sud&aca, or Suraca, 
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who waf to appear when 3300 ^ears, save 10, of the 
Cali^yuga were elapsed in the city of Ct^ckita. 

The first Vicraua dItta Is mentioned in the Cu- 
m&ncA>c'kanda*y in which it is declared, that after 
3020 years of the Cali-yuea had elapsed, then would 
Vicrama'&ca appear. He reignra fourteen years, 
and of course died in the year 3034, when the era 
of Yuohishtir ended, and his own be»n. In the 
fist of the kin^ who were to appear in the Cah-yttga^ 
to.be found in'the Bh^gavat^ BrahmAn'da, Vayvt^ 
add Vuhmt^rMae, there are two kinj^, the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth in regular succession from 
Chawdragupta, who reigned seven years each. The 
first is called VicHAHA, and the other Mitra; and 
they are supposed to have been originally meant foi^ 
ViCRAifAHiTRA; wiio, according to some, reigned 
fourteen years: and in these lists, the father, or pre¬ 
decessor of VfCRAMA, is called Ghosma-Ra'ja, or 
tlie king of thickets, which is another name for 
Gandharupa, or Gadiia-ra'ja in the west 'fhts 
looks like an inteipolation ; and the more so, as it 
will appear hereafter, that GmiOsha-Ha'ja died in 
tlie year 440 of our era. 

This is the Vicraka'ditta, after whom the pro 
seni Samvat is supposed to be denominated; anU it 
is the general opinion, that tlie first year of it is the 
next to that in which he died. Yet the Pandits, 
who assist^ ABUL-PAaii, declared that it was the 
hrstdfllis reign: it is also the opinion of many re¬ 
spectable Pandits, particularly in the western parts 
of India. This is more conformable to a pauage 
in the Cumdricd-c'hattda t, in which it is declared, 
that ^ter 3100 years of the Cali-yuga were elapsed, 
then wpuld 'Saca, or 'Sa'lita'uana, appear. By 

* Psngrapb. 4Sd. t Fsni|npb. Atd. 

Vox- IX. i; 
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this first year of'S a'i.iva'maxa, we rtiust not under¬ 
stand it, us meant of (he iirst of his era; but of the 
of his rct^, which Is unconnected with his 
period. ]n that case, Vicuama'rca lived 66 years; 
his death happened then in the 57, or the first of the 
Christian era, tlic. very year in wliich'SALiVA'jiANAj 
the lord and master of llome^ made his appearance, 
and after wliotn the e/’a, in use thropgh that empire, 
is denomiitated. 

# 

4 

The second Vjcbaua'ditya is the same with 
'Sh(-Caun'a-De'va, calle«l also S'uoraca and S'ura- 
ca; and, is mentioned in the Vct&lapancha-vin'sati, 
under the name of Viciiaaia-ce's\ki, prime minister 
of tlic Enn)cror of India, at Pdf .ili-ftrtra^puram. It 
is he, to wiion) a Brahmen gave strong hints, to seize 
upon, the throne, and avail liimself of the infirmities 
of his master. He is the Vicrama'dii ya mentioned 
by Feuisuta, in his history of India; and wliom he 
makes contemporary with Sapor, king of Persia, 
He is also mentioned in the Bh^a-c/iaritra; for, 
yrhen Ka'ja'-Munja wanted to destroy secretly 
young Uiioj A his nephew, the latter, being apprised 
of it, effected his escape, and wrote to him several 
couplets, well known to tlie learued; wherein, re¬ 
proaching'' him with his dark and base sclieme,* he 
says, “ Sid-CARNA-RA'jA-VrcRAMAisnomore, and 
be carried nothing along withhim out of his imn\etise 
treasures; but die<I like aimther man." ' From that 
circumstance, tlie title'Sjd-CAUNA-RA'jA-VicaAMA 
was conferred upon Bh6ja by postenty. It seems 
that lie attempted to estubUsh an era of his own, 
which however did not last long. Tire Pandits, who 
waited upon AsuL-FAZif., informed him, that several 
print^s had attempted to set up eras, denonilnated 
after their' own names: and this is also as^rted by 
many learned men now; but these new eras were 
soou doomed to oblivion. 
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third VicBAUA'I^tTrA'was the smi of Gard- 
BABHARUPA, 01 ' Ra8iiab!}a*seVa» OF the mnti with' 
the cQUQtenanqe of an ass. That name is pro- 
nounced Gadka'-bupa, or OA>^ntfA-BapX, in the 
spoken dialects; and he is called also Gadhendra, 
or the lord of asses, and Ghosha-ra'ja, or the king 
of thickets and bushes. 

In the list of the emperors of India, in the annexed 
table, he is called Gand’jia-va'la ; and, at Ujjayini^ 
his name is GAxnHA-auFvsENA, according to Dr. 
Huvter of our Society*. A. Roger writes it 
VE.VEROUTtsr, or Guenerovtfsi : but says, that 
it was the name of the sister of VtCRAMA'bir.VA, 
who, they insist in the Deccan, was himself the sou 
of a Brahmen of Benares, called Chandba-oupta ; 
and there is a fulsome account of the birth of this 
VicRAMA, in the first section of the Sinhdsana- 
dtedirin'saii, caWcd f^icrama-Updc'hydna. 
jitra-nian'dalam are the Sdbharamatl, and Mahi rivers: 
between them is a forest, in which resided Tamra- 
LipTA-idsHi, whose daughter married king Tamra- 
s'ena. They had six male children, and one daugh¬ 
ter, called Maoaxa-rec’ha'. The king had two 
young lads, called Dkva-s'arma' and Hari-s'arma^ 
whose duty ciiiefly was to wash, every day, the. 
clothes of their master, in the waters of the neateU 
river. One day, as De'vas'auma' went,.by himselt’ 
for that purpose, he heard a voice saying, tell king 
Tamra-s’eka to giye me his daughter; should Me 
refuse me, he will repent it. The lad, on his return, 
mentioned the whole to bis master; who would not 
believe it, and next day sent Hari-s'arma' to*the 
rivei^ who heard the same voice also, with the threats 
in case of a refusal. The king was astonished ; and, 
going himself, heard the voice also. On his return. 


* Afiat. Researcb. Vol. Gtfa. p. 35. 
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ho assembled bis council; and, after consultiug to* 
gether, it was agreed, that king should ^o agaiu, 
and ask him who he was. The supposed spirit, ^ing 
questioned, anawere^ J am a Gatutnaroa^ or heavenly 
choirister; who, liaving incurred Imoba's displea* 
sure, was doomed to assume the shape of an ass. I 
was bom in that shape, in the house of a Cumbha- 
c6ra^ or potter, in your capital city; and I am daily 
roving about in quest of food. The king said, that 
he was very willing to «give him his daughter; but 
that he conceived, that such an union was altogether 
impossible, whilst he remained in that shape. The 
Gano^iarva said, trouble not yourself about that; 
comply with my leouest, and it will be well with 
you. If, says the king, you .are so powerful, turn 
the walls of m^ city, and those of tlie houses, into 
brass; and let it be done before sun-rise to-morrow. 
The Gandharva agreed to it, and the whole was 
completed by the appointed time; and the king, of 
course, gave him nis daughter.** Seveial learned 
Pandits inform me, that this Gano*harva's name 
was Jayanta, the son of Brahma'. When cursed 
by Indra, he humbled himself; and Indra, relent¬ 
ing, allowed him to resume his human shape in the 
night time; telling him, that the curse should not 
be done away, till somebody had burned liis ass-like 
ftime. 


It is said, in the Vicrama^Up&c'hyoiuit that the 
mother of the darnel »ied them once in the night; 
and, to her great joy, f^nd that the Gandhabva 
dallied with her ^ughter in a human shape. Re¬ 
joiced at this discovery, she looked for his ass-like 
form, and burned it. £arly in the morning, the 
Gandharva looked for this body of his, and found 
that it bad been destroyed. He returned imnvediately 
to his wife, informing her of what had happened, 
and that his curse being at an end, be was obliged to 
return to heaven, and leave her. He informed her 
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also, tint slie was wit4i child 1^ hiiB, and that the 
name of the child was to be ViCBAMAiMTrA: that 
her maid was with child also, and that the name of 
the child shoatd be fiHARTKy-HARi. He then left 
bis wife, who resolved to die; and, ripping up her , 
own belly, she took out the child, and intnnted it to 
the care of a Jfdfinf, or the wife of a gardener, or a 
flower woman. * Go,' said she, * to some distant 
place, and there remain concealed; because re^ flither 
will attempt to destroy the child.* The Hfibni went 
to with the maid; and from the signal pre¬ 

servation of the child, in that city, it was also 
called AvoMti, from the Sanscrit eeca, to pres^e. 

In the Jgni-purhia, the father of the damsel is 
called Sadasvas'ena, in the BMecitf^a-puratia Va- 
sud’ha': Fehishta says that his name was Basdeo; 
whom he represents as emperor of India, and re¬ 
siding at Camuge ; but the author of the Vicrama- 
UpdcnpAna says that he was a powerful prince, in the 
west of India, and possessed of the countries which 
we And, afterwards, constituting the patrimonial 
territories of the Balahara, which included Guf^a- 
rdahtra (or Gujjar&i,) with some adjacent districts. 
In the Aj/in-Acberi he is called Subhrowsheneh, 
and at Ujjayini, Sundersena, according to Dr. 
Hunter, who says that this incarnation took p)ac6 
in the time of that prince *. This is obviously the 
history of Y esdejIrd, son of BAHOAM-Gda, or Bah- 
RAU the ass, kingof Perna: the grand features are 
the same, and the times coincide perfectly. Tlie 
amours of BAHRAM-Gda, with an Indian princess, 
are famous all over Peraia, as well as in /nena. Ac¬ 
cording to D’liERUELOT, there is still a romance in 
Persian, called the amours of Bahrau and Gul- 
Enbam, the Indian princess. 


Atiat Rmardirt, Vol, VL p. 85. 
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This ViCRAUA^DiTTA ascen^Ai tbs thffn^.cur Mtb- 
laxa^ in tiie year 441, reckoninff fik^, .1^ of 
'Sa'aiv.a'nana ; and ?53 years atxer the o^ttoh of 
ChA'nacta, according to tbe^gni-pura^^^twrw 
ing equally to the year of Christ 441. In tlie 
^ithya-pur6tia, in which the years are omitted, Vi- 
CRAMADiTYA is pUccd ID the Same order of regular 
succession: conformably also to the list of the em* 
perors oi India, in the annexed table. Du Freskoy, 
ID his Chronological tallies*, says, that the first year 
of his reign answered to the 441 of the Christian 
ero; and the audiors of the Ancient Universal His¬ 
tory place this event in the 44Cd: and surely no greater 
degree of precision couUl be expected t* 

This VicRAMA was the son of the man with tlie 
countenance of an ass; but his grand father was Ati- 
Bkahsia', in the Ayin-Acheri, and whose father was 
Brahma'. Now Vezdej'ihh, called Isdioertes by 
the Greeks, was the son of Bahkam with the nick 
name of Gur or the ass. His grand father was 
Another Ykzuejiud, called also Vakames or Bakam, 
.with the title of Athim, and answ^ering to Ati- 
Birmau; and whose fatlier was called Bahkam, 
the same with Bkaiima, I^iruah, or Bahram, as 
his name is spelt by Tieffenthaler, and in many 
hiss, lists. The Greeks pronounced it Varames, 
and even Baram, as it is written by Theophylact 
SimocattaJ. Jayanta, the son of Brahma', in¬ 
curred the displeasure of Indba, king of the elevated 
crounds of Mem, or Turkestan; and was doomed, 
him, to assume the shape of an ass, in the lower 
regions. Baiirau.>Gur, or the ass, likewise incurred 
the displeasure of the Kkacan, ox mortal king of 


* Du Fremoj, VoL 2A. p. 409. 
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J/fr«. lie aScendetf the fhmne of' Persia ; , 

haviBg overcome his enemies, he went 
ill disguise, to the court of a powerful prince of th^t 
countiy,.who took partiepiar notice ot him, on 
count of his valour and personal merit The Indian 
prince loaded him with caresses and lionoufs; Md 
gave him bis daughter, with an immense fortune; 
when he was recognized by some nobleman, who 
had carried tlie usual tribute to Persia. Being tluit 
discovered, he returned to his own country, after an 
absence of two yeai s. TIm 1 liiulus assert, that he 
refused to take his wife along with him; and that, 
in consequence, she killcti herself. They shew, to 
this day, the place where he lived, about one day’s 
inarch to the north of Jiaro^, with the ruins of 
his palace. In old records, this place is called (tad~ 
^hendra^puri, or tlie town of the lord of asses, llie 
present mme is Cit/iherd, or Ghojani for Ghcsha'rAyd 
or Gho%ha-rdJu: lor, says my Pandit, who is a native 
of that country, the inhabitants, being ashamed of 
its true name, have softened it into Gfiosfiera, whioh 
has no meaning. BAituAnr, thcass, had l*000daac- 
ing women sent to him, from India; and it is sup¬ 
posed, that those of that profession, in the same 
country, to this day, are descemlcil fiom them, Tliis 
Baukasi had been brought up among Christians, 
in Arabia; and king Noomax, who had been in¬ 
trusted with his education, died a Chiistiun. But 
Baxiham abhorred the Chiistinn mime, and cruelly 
persecuted all those ot that plofe'>^io^ ; and tins was 
t!ie cause of a bloody war with the Itoniau emperors, 
in which the armies of B.viiuam were repeatedly 
defeated; and once forced to plunge into tire Eu‘ 
pkrates; when above 100,000 men were drowoed, 
ilis son inherited all his rancour; hut, being lie- 
loved by his troops, the emperois of Cmstautmople 
were obliged to submit, aud to pay a yearly contri- 
butioD. 
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This Bah&am, or Viceamaditya, the Hindus 
claim as their own countryman; for, in tlie ap^ndix 
to the Agni-pur^n'a, he is^declared to be Carnan^ef, 
or of the family of 'Sri-Cam' 0 ; which is pcostble on 
the maternal side. 

This is the Vicrama'ditya, whose vounger brother 
was called BharthIuari; tanious for his piety and 
learning; and who succeeded his father, tliough 
the youngest: but being disgusted with the world, 
on account of the infidelity of his favourite wife, 
he abdicated the throne of Mdlaoa^ and retired to 
Benares; where he ended his days in devout conr 
temptation: though^^any are opinion that he 
28 still alive. W&n he left l’de throne, his brother 
was gone to distant countries; and the whole king¬ 
dom being thrown into confusion, was soon over¬ 
run with demons, the chief of whom had taken 
possession of the throne; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Vicraha drove him away, by gentle 
means, and even conciliated his favour, and there¬ 
by obtained a boon from him, to sit upon the throne 
for 100 years. 

It is the general opinion, that Vicuaua'ditya 
put his brotlKr 'Sucaditta, or BhartkImart, to 
a most slow and cruel death, by severing his head, 
with a knife, both small and bad. His putting 
him to death is mentioned by Holweil, and Mr. 
Wilkins *. 

BhartrKhari, according to the Hindus in general, 
withdrew to Churiar near Benares, where be'remain¬ 
ed some time; when his brother gave him a purganah, 
or small district, called to this day Bhartari, and 


Asi^ Researdiea^ VoL 1st. p. iSp. 
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BHttri, ate bim; and whidi U to the east^rard 
of the mouth of. die river Gomti. There are the 
remains of a pret^ large ibrt, with tlie ruins of his 
palace.: Near it is a stone pillar, with an inscription, 
containing only a few couplets from the MaHa-Bhi- 
rata: it is however remarkable, on account of. the 
curious connexions of the letters. 

Being obliged to go often to Benara, he raised 
an artificial Hill, at some distance from the northern 
banka of the little Hver Bum'^, to the north of the 
city, exactly in the shape of the hill of Chundr, on 
which he resided. It is a work of great magnitude; 
and near it is a small village, called, from that cir* 
cumstance, Pdhdr-pur, or Hill-burgh. 

In the lists of the kings of Gwalhr, both MSS. 
and printed, it is declared, that Su^rva-sena, or 
So'rya-pa'la, called also So'ha-pa'la, built the fort 
of Gwalior, in the year 352 of Vicrama'ditta, by 
whom we must understand the son of Bakrah- 
Go'r; and thus, the building of this famous citadel 
took place in the year 775; and probably, on ao 
count of the astonishing progress ot the Mnsulman 
invaders, on the banks of the Indiu. I1ie kings 
of that country resided at a place called Cdnti or 
C&ntipura (now CotwaU, nine cos to the north of 
Gwalior^ according to Lieut. Wilson’s information). 
The oridn of this little kingdom is mentioned in 
the pro^etic cliapters of the Vdyu, Brahmdrida and 
Vuknu-purdtiat : but the latter is more explicit, on 
this subject, than the others. After the death of 
Pulo'ma', in 648, there appeared, in Am-Gangamy 
or thcGangeiic provinces, a king, called VisVas'pua- 
TicA, or Vis'va-s'phurjt ; who drove away the Brdh- 
mens and Cshettris, and raised to that dignity persons 
of the lowest classes. After him came tne Ndgas 
or Ndcas, who divided among themselves AnurGdng- 
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am^ apd the countries to the westward: scnne resided 
at Padm&cati (or Patna-) others at Prayd^a, {6t 
Allahabai). There was a*b^'ch of thern who set¬ 
tled at Conti (now CotwaU ndir GwaUor,) and 
anotlier at Mathura: and there ‘ weit tiiiib families 
of them. There is still a tribe of the 'NSgas^ or 
Ndcas, on the banks of the Jumna, about Calpi, 
They seem to form a singular tnbe, hut I am other¬ 
wise unacquainted with them. 

4 

Thus Su'rya-pa'la,* or S6ma-pa'i.a, built this 
fortress, in the year 773, andofVicuAMA the son 
of Uahram-Gu'r 332; which computation is fur¬ 
ther confirmed by anotlier epoch. Aja-pala or 
Gf.bal, is said by Ferishta'. to have been assisted 
in his wars against Mahmo^. by Tanckpa'x.a king 
of Gwalior. There is one Duand’iiupa'la, in the 
Persian list of its kings, and the sixteenth from 
its foundation. He was the friend and ally of 
Gepal, and their combined forces were defeated 
by Mauuood, about the year 1017. 

Tlie dynasty of Su'rvapa'la consisted of eighty- 
five princes, according to the prediction of Gopa- 
cfiALA the hermit, (called in the Persian list Gua'- 
lipa';) and ended in the person of Te'ja-ca'rv'a, 
.103 years before Gwalior was taken, by Suam- 
szDDiN, or Fxroze the 2d;*(who ascended the im¬ 
perial throne in 1289;) having lasted above 410 
years, which is certainly too little for 85 reigns: 
but these inaccuracies are not uncommon with Hindu 
chronologers. Lizut. Wilson informs me, that a 
Br&hmen, in the service of Ca'ndu-jee, has some¬ 
time since written a history of Gwalior, in Sans¬ 
crit, in which he places Su'bva-pa'la, or S6iiia- 
pa'la, in the Dwapar age: and the author declares, 
that his account is conformable to ancient'inscrip- 
tions, still existing on the rocks of Gwalior; and 
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tlutthe <^ii^cIrcunistonces in his history’ are entirdj 
taken, fcom* them. If neither the inscription^ 
nor me tfprV itself xkserve mucli credit. Bahrav, 
whh thte lepithet of in Sanscrit Gaudabha, 
or the, ass, Is the fonwler of the Garddabhim dy¬ 
nasty, mentionerl ip the prophetic chapters of the 
Purdn ’ as . The Hindus tiny , that when uakudaqua 
withdrew from India^ he teft his wife and her maid 
behind, and that both were with chiW by him; but 
Persian writers assert, that Iw took his wifewithhim 
to Persia with her immense* fortune. In Raguu- 
ka'tVs list, we find, that tbcsnn of Gadua'-fa'la, 
or Garodabiia, was Vicramad’itv'a; wlio hud 
two sons TALACA'CiiANnaA, who reigned only two 
years, and another called V’^icuama'ditva also, 
W’ho succeeded^ him. According; to Persian history, 
Garddahha had a son called Vksdejiuo, who suc¬ 
ceeded him. This prince had two sons Finozc, 
the eldest, and Houmuz the youn.i'cst, siiuamed 
the wise; whom, on account of his wisdom, lie 
appointed for his successor; and, toFmozK, hegaw 
the goi'ernment of Sigistan and Mtcrait. Tlie ac¬ 
count of tliese two brothers has niucli affinity with 
what they redate, in Judia^ of Viciiama'ditva and 
BHARTidjiAiii. Some say that Vichama'ditya put 
him to death; others, that he banishc<l him to dis¬ 
tant countries. He this as it may, they show the 
ruins of his place of abode in Giyjavdt\ at Ujjoyini^ 
and near Benares. The tlynastyof the OardabhinoM 
is probably that of the descendants and successors 
of Hahkam GClr in Persia. The princes in the 
N. W. parts of India were vassals of the Persian 
kinw, at a very early periotl; and the father-in-law 
of Baurah-G&ii used to send a yearly trilmte to 
them. According to. the Hindus, he was not em¬ 
peror .of India, but only a powerful king in the 
'Western parts of that country, and liis capital city 
was Camb^t (or Cambay). It is not improbable 
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that F>roz« spared the life of bis brother, and ba¬ 
nished him to distant countries; and spread a report 
of his death to prevent any iurtfaer eommotion in 
his favour. Shibovysu, tm son of Kuosnd Pua- 
viz, caused his seventeen brothers to be sectetly 
conveyed to India; and it was drmly believed, in 
the west, that he had put them all to death: yet 
there is hardly any doubt, that the kings otOudy- 
pooTf and the Marhattas, are descended from them 
and their followers, as it will appear in the appendix. 
In many copies of Ragho-itaVhV list, instead of 
Qadha-pa'la, we read Cshe'ma-pa'la, or some 
other name. Next to him, a prince is introduced, 
called Sadat-pa'la; probably for SadaVva-pa'la, 
the name of the fotherm-f<w of Gadha-fala, 
or CABUAM-GdK. 

As the famous emperor 6h6ja' is not noticed by 
foreign writers, the period in which he lived is in¬ 
volved in much obscurity. In the Ayin-Acberi^f 
Bu6j a is said to have ascended the throne, in the 
year .541 of Viceama'ditta’s era; which is im¬ 
possible; for it wouhl place Bu6ja*8 accession to 
the throne in the year 983; and, therefore, there 
would be no room, either for his reign, which was 
a long one, nor for those of his two successors, the 
last of whom died in IOO 9 . In the 'Satrujaya- 
mahatmya, we read 477 instead of 541, and this will 
place Bh6ja’s acccsssion m the year 9 IS of Christ. 
But the author of the above treatise usbs another 
mode of calculation, which will give a difference 
of four years. In the year 466 of the era, says be^ 
was Viceama'ditta, who reigned 108 years; 
and 477 years after, appeared ‘Sala'ditta, in A'sd- 
r&pura. The era is that of ‘Sa'iivahaha, and as 
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the Miai reckoa from the death of VieaA'MADiTTA, 
the wh<^ will atend thus, 466-i-79-*l08-^477=dl<^ 
for the, year of CjBfttrr, in which findjA ascended 
the throne. Majou Mackenzik, in his extracts com- 
mnaiaited to the Sodety, says, that in the D^hin it 
it recorded of Bu6ja, that lie reined fifty years 
five months and three days; and that the famous 
Ca'ei-da'sa lived athis court. Accordin|g;ly, BhAta 
died ih the year 965 or 959, if we place his accession 
in the year 918. The author of the 
hitmya places the accession of VicRAiCA'DiTyA in 
the year of Christ 487, instead of 441; and when 
we read, in the At/in-Acberit that Bu6ja ascendni 
the throne in the year of Vicrama'ditta 541, this 
might possibly be a mistake for that of his death; 
and SUCH mistakes are unfortunately but too frequent 
with Hindu writers; and his death would, in this 
case, fall in the year 977; or in 982, if we reckon 
from the year 441. This account is tlie most pro* 
liable, as it leaves room for the rdgn of his adopted 
son Jaya-nanda, who died without issue, when 
Ciiai’ira-pa'ea, or Jyte-pa'la of the Towara tribe, 
was raised to the throne. After fighting several un- 
succesful battles with Sultan Mahmood, lie put 
an end to his own life, in the year 1002, and was 
succeeded by his son Mahe'ndra pala. This 
CiiAiTEA-FALA or Chandba-pa'la, and in the spo¬ 
ken dialects Chaitba-pa'la, Jyte-pa'la andGEPAL, 
by Musulman writers, is called Chaitra-Chandra 
in the BhmjUh^a; which cannot be explained other¬ 
wise, than by supposing, tlmt the autiior meant, that 
he was called indifiefently either Chaitra-pa'la or 
Chandra-pala. He was a most powerful prince, 
and his authority Was acknowledge all over 
and he is mentioned in the Aym-Acberi*, under the 
name of Chandra-pa'la: but he is placed erro- 
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neottsly'before JIaja-Bh6ja. . TUi.^ is .tl^e .Vicr^ 
MA^DiTYA, who is made tO ^Taj^ ^AlDSty Mik> 
habiia't and the Mohauwed and 

the Muhainmedam. No Hindu prince oeuld ]^ve 
waged war against Muiiammed; but .the whole is 
an allusion to the subsequent \yars with hisfotlowers; 
and. in the same manner wc mu&t probably'consider 
the wars of theother VicftAUAS with 'SA'i.iVA'nANA. 
Tlic Hindus have confounded Sultak Mahuood 
with Muhammkd, wb6m they claim as their own 
countryman, as^YeU as 'Sa'liva'hana, whilstueither 
of them ei’cr was in India. 

The propensity of the Hindus, to appropriate every 
thing to themselves, is well *cpown. We have, no¬ 
ticed before their claims to UAiiRAU-Gha, and his 
descendants; and in the same manner, they insist, 
that Acbar was a Hindu in a formergeneration. The 
proximity of the time, in which this famous emperor 
fiveii, has forced them, however, to account for 
this in the following manner. Tliere was a holy 
Brahmen, who ^vislled very much to become cm- 
pei'or of India; and the only practicable way fpr 
him was to die first, and be born again. For this 
purpose he made a desperate Tapatya, wishing to 
remember then every thing he knew in his present 
generation. This could not be fully granted; but 
he was indulged with writing upon a brass p^te, 
a few things which be wished more particularly 
to remember; tlien lie was directed to bury tlie 
plate, and promised that he would remember the 
place in the next generation. Mocunda, for such 
was his name, went to AUa^abad, bailed the plate, 
and then bumdl himself. Nine months aft» he 
was Iram in tlw character of Acbab, who, as soon as 
l}e ascended the throne, went to Allahabad, and 
easily found the spot where the brBss pitte was 
^ried. Thus the Hindut claim Mviiammed and 
WBAB as their own; exactly like the ^trt'utrui 
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of old^ wljp ihsistpd. that Alf-xandeb was tlio 
soa Qf.one. of their kings; so that, after alh 
they were fopjed.-to iubmit to their countrymea 
only. Bat let us return to Maua'buat, or ^lu> 
UAam^ , , 

The Hindia say, that the son of a .certain kliiff 
of India, being disgusted with the world, turned 
pilgrim, and went to MdcsuEswAUAst'kA'VA, (or 
Afccca^. In his way thitb^, 9 ud in Arabia, he. 
stopped at the house of a Brahmen, .who received 
him kindly, and ordered his daughter to wait on' 
him, as usual. Whilst asleep, the clotli, with wliiCh 
his loins were covered, was ’Iccidcntally dedled. 
When he awoke, he. took it off, and concealed it 
in a corner of the house, in some hole, and out of 
the sight of the damsel, as he thought. Being from 
home, to perform hts ablutions, in consequence of 
this nocturnal dehlenient, ti)e damsel came at the 
usual lK)ur; and her courses suddenly making their 
appearance, she was much distressed, and looking 
every where for some cloth, she spied the bundle— 
in siiort, she conceived. ,Ile departed for Mecca; 
and some montlis after, the parents of the damsel, 
and herself, were tlirown into the greatest con¬ 
fusion, as may be imagined. 

Tlie holy man was considered as the author of 
their disgrace, though .the damsel exculpated him: 
yet she could not account for her present sU 
tuatioD. She was like Haga^ turned out of the 
'house, into tlie wilderness, 'with her son: where 
tliey were miraculoj^y preserved, both being in¬ 
nocent. Some years after» the holy man returned, 
imconsciotis of his having been jth.c cause of SQ 
much iineasincss to the family of the hospitable 

Bruhmtn, 

♦ » 

, % 

AfUr much abuse, the'matter wao. explained; but 
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the son of the damsel cmild not be admitted to 
share with his relatives, or even to remain in thor 
communion. He was, however, hoimurabljr dis¬ 
missed, with his mother, after Che^ nad given him 
a suitable educafion, and rich presents; and they 
advised him to shift for himself, and to' set np a 
new religion, as he c^uld i^t ^ coostdqod aa a 
member of the old dn^ on account of his .ahan^ 
birth, or rather cooceptiod. ] When, advanced in 
years, he wished to s^e his paternal relations‘and 
India; and tb pdrsuade them to conform to his new 
doctrine;, but he ^od tn bis way thither, at Medina, 
near Camdhdr. This Me^& is Ghazni, called em¬ 
phatically the sccoH Medind, from the great number 
of holy men entombed thote- and it is obvious, 
that the Hindta have confo^odeo MuaJLMsrao with 
Sultan-Mahuoop,’ whose sumptuous Mausoleum is 
close to that city. Thus we see, that the account 
they give of Muhauued is a mere rhapsody, 
retaining sonie of the principal features of the his¬ 
tory of Ishma'el, Ha'oas, Muhasimep himself, 
and Sultan Mahuood. 

Tliis Samvat, or era, of Maha'bbat, was eariy in¬ 
troduced into Indis, and the HmAa were obliged 
to use it, as they do now in all their dvil trans¬ 
actions; and thus Muhamubd became at least i 
Sambatica or Santka. According to the rules laid 
down by the learned in India, Mohamved is cer¬ 
tainly a '&:c<7and 'SacAnpara, and is entitled to 'tbe 
epithet of Vicsaua. He is a 'Saco, ,or mighty 
cnief; and, like other'•Sveos, be killed hk ndllions^: 
he is 'Saeftwara, or,the ruler of a.sacred period, 
still in use in Ini^. For these reasons, the 
PandiU who assisted Abul-Fazil, did not scmpIe 
'to bestow the title, of Vicbakaoitta unon him; 
and even to consider him as the real worthy 
* that name; and in order to make the era, or 

least the time of Vicbavaoitta's appeaiiance, 
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culucide with the eta of ^(umahuei), they ha»# 
most shamefully distorted the chrodology of th» 
^>peDdix to die A^pwfwhia. * 
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liL of TwianAdi^, <• 621 7 3 


In the MSS* copy of the A^in Acberi used by 
I'lSprUNTHAABH, tl)c dtys aud months were omit¬ 
ted. In aeveral we find seved months, and three 
days once only; and tlic repetitiou in other MSS. 
is owing probaoly to the carelessness of transcribers. 
Here one year only is allotted to Sa'liva'haica, 
and too to Kara>wa'iraka, who is the same with 
'SA'AivA'jiAKA, to wboni OHO Only is allowed, in order, 
probably, to keep up his sank and place in the list. 
It is also to be observed," that ;t7h»e we put 0 at 
the b^inniog of a chrooologteil list, tlie Hindus put 
1, as we used to do ibrmbrly; and that year should 
rejected in eidcolations; but tliis precaution h 
often oe^ected, even in Europe. 


The first }Tar of 'Sa'aiva'basa, but not of his 
was the 3101 of the CMii-^uga, answeri^ to 
first of tlic Christian era, accoidipg to the Curnd- 
ficd-cTtatidat and consequently, thisVicRAXA'DiTTA’s 
accession, to the throne, happened ^21 yeais after 
Vot. IX. w 
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thfi ^ pRftisT» acconirus to- tbc MSS. p6» 
filkp(iiil^^Tisnrf£KTifALirK; ami ral years ymontlu' 
Mni $ according to aitfaer|: and tlie H^a 

when 681 year^ 6 months 9114, )i days, of 
the Christian gr% weft elapsed; the dUTeren^ U 
•urely trifling. That the Fatbits, who lusmeri 
AavL^FASit., pointed to Muuj^sikj), uq<;(^ th? 
fiame of VicaAKA'oiTr^* Is'farmed also fjtpfi 
.t^o.^a'res in the Am Ack^, w wtuchr^ yfm, 
aud,to belong to-^i(;ju>XArzripYA^a.er4i,.aTe really 
to be reckoned fcujK, the of, the 

Frobabty it was ncant as « oompliment to the be- 
Qevolent Acba^ wl^)^ tederant ^Irit couki not 
&K to endear him to'tht; Hindus. Even In tlie tune 
of Auii£>r»>ZLBK, the most lutolerant of all priucej, 
when Raoiiv-xatha wrote.,tlic Vans^aHy at liis 
command, he introduced MumAUMcnby name, with 
the title of 'Sai'MA'N-VlAHA'aA'iA. In this attempt, 
the FanditSf who assisted ABUL-FAzir, most shame> 
filly disfigured the chronology of the supplement 
to the Agni-purdria. Of S'a'aiva'haxa and Kara- 
VA'iiANA, they made two distinct j>eisons; as we^ 
as of Bahium, with the title of Guu, in Pe/'ri«u, 
and Haisiah, or the wild ast, in- Arabic,'^ Tims 
they intro(iuccd ilAiiiAm or Hatmart, and GAk or 
G.VNOArUup: to tlic former they allotted 100, oad 
to the latter 35 years; and they bad tlie assurance 
to tell Abul-Fazii., tliat it was declami, in their, 
sacred books, tll^ tlAiMAR liaving' been kiUed m 
battle, his soul passed.into the Imly of Cvutda^ 
Aup *. They were also forced to lengthen the iie^s 
of the intermediate princes: thus ,.(me abyss.>c^s 
to another, and a single lie requires often .s^y to 
shpport it. 

The accemipn^pf 


X Ayw Acberiy; 


t fa i^a 
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BAnRA»f<GftR, to thfftbrone, Is placed, In thelRi{ 
intmt to the Jgm~pitrMtt, A. D. 497 ; and tbf s 
date is given, In' the 'Sain^aw-mahAtti^, as 
have seen before *. ITiis event is plaeedi 
in the 441, or 442; by chronol^gew in the vreitx 
and' in the appendix to'the A^Upuriaid, the ac¬ 
cession of 'Aditta is placed in Ae year Of CftMsr' 
!$5; btit, in the \t is'dechni^ 

tb havfrTaken place ttr'the iSl •' the dilftrench 
is six ytars, t#meh added to 497^ or rather to 49f, 
will ace the si l^ e v eitt ht the't€ar 442. 

The nameW the emperors, calMT'Mt’HAUuto, 
or Maiimood, is generally written, and pronounced, 
by Ifindus, Ma'iiabkai', ^vhich implies a 'great 
^^ra^rior; hence he is called also Maha' Ba'^U, 
VIua-ba'iiu, and Maiia'-VIba-ba'ho. It is written 
also ^lAUA*BiiAT'r'A'KACA, Maua ouat't'a'rica, add 
MouA-BiiAi 1 a'k. Ill the Vans/ro^li, he is styled 
'SrIsia'n-maiia-haja, the prosperous (or on whom 
blessing and happiness) the great commander. lA 
the list of kings, the titles are generally placed after 
the pioper name : thus Biio'ja is dignified with the 
title of SrI-Cahn'a-Ua'ja-Vicrama, in the appendix 
to the Agnl-purhia. In the Vam&vltli, as new mo¬ 
delled by the Jainas, the epithet of Pabas'o is pre-' 
fixed to his name, and not improperly; becausr, 
like another Paras'u, he and his successors destroyed 
the kings of the earth.' Pabas^o rlignifies asWord, 
or scimirer; aird here, perhaps, alludes to the epithets 
of 'SeisuUah, (the sword of God,) and of Zuifecar, 
so famous amiHi^ his folfowers. 



It is sat^, m the VrViat~cat'ha, that he was frortv 
Arumgtt^6$a\ or the country of aWanoa, another 
A^e ftrr CifftiAOxVA, ^nd supposed,- by PandUt, 
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Est» ii probably txmpt for Oi«Aft> w,ho» a« 
4i|^ aa the year 636^ bcga» »> form regi^ pUpa, 
^ the Ipvaaion of ; aad actasilly ae»t a hum 
detachmcpt, by se^ to.ipvadc t^e Zkka of tB» 

rather, thi« Ha mip it- tlie fiuooua Ha'n^ 
gncRt of Moavtjeu \ wlwiwased a Jong44^ bloody 

the IjiiMhitf Jin tbe couptde* iMtrderipg 



of hit reign, la tlie he is called Ha mIr* 

■XJNPA, and llA'jifo-sE'NA: bi>% in many copies, 
the ftrst syllable of hit nanie is ‘diopperl, ana we 
read MIp^'e'pa, PIas'e'na, and <ven DisavA ; andr 
kx some copies, he is said to have been, a native of 
4nw$a. 


The title 'SRiMAK-UAHA-RA'/A wa» probably be^ 
ttowed upon Maha'-bhat', in complimcut to JVv- 
bxkc-Zebe, by whose order tbe was written. 

The Hiudut, in general, never speak ill of bloHAU> 
jaco; and they think that he waa a good man; 
^t they by no means entertain the same idea of 
his disciplest. 


During rile tiine<^ Muhammej^ neither he^ s^r 
hit ibUoweny ever troubled themselves about jMia r 
hut aoon after bia dead))- tPd in the year 
Oma'r began to devise paeans for itivasiop of 
that CQuntiy; and tlie first step lie took, etas to 
^ild Bturaht ot 41tf«fpr‘eA. lie th^ 

AEK-AMJA AaA, accordil^ {O thfr^^Wy^leflTI yfhfXi 

aetting of from itgAgrewhy »ca, .imifathwjL -jhP 


• A^m Asbetii SwUlrTUd^ 
t ?4, Vctvd stSimr Tstal^ 


IV. 
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«ra parts of the Delta of the InAu: but iadrffal|r 
With unexpected' resistance, be was defeated, '4igfi[ 
3dst his life; and at OacAa die<l in 641, this-cKpeSik 
tion must ht^ taken place between thm two peaM^ 
and probably la 6t0. OrnuMr, his stM* 

ccssor, attempted an invasion bv land; Imt having 
sent people to surv^ the roads, he was dtteiinM 
by their r^it. Aci, after him, tent a cenMt) 
trho eff^bteti some trifibig doaqaeats, on the bordM 
of SSftdj • Moawtzh sent twkfe hit general Autl^ 
or HA'unt; bnt^ after' lent sad 'cenflion^ 

he was to desht Under the Canph Waxio 

Che conquest orSiad was at lastefihcted by 
ueo-Casiu, a. H. 99, or of Christ 717t. 

The rapid conquests of Omar, and his successor, 
through Iran and Turan, and their constant and 
unrelenting attempts upon Ifulia, though not alwqpa 
successful, particularly at the beginning, could not 
but alarm very much the princes of tWcountiv; 
who thus soon became acquainted with die Mmd- 
Mor'Af/cor, Muiiam31Et> their chief) and the mtoler- 
ant spirit of their new teligion. 

Let us now pass to the second part, from tbC 
first year of Vickaua'ditTa, to the death of 
pRiTHwi-iiA'jA, and of Java-cuandra. In this 
part; the appendix to the Agni^ and also to the 
Bfutvishya-puratiat, agree pret^ well with the 
Acberi, in regard to the numMi- of kiqgs, 

Older of succession. Tbetc is, however, in die Apilh 
Jcberi, a maferiat difflerence; for three kings, who 
are placed after Buo'ja, in the two first lists, are 
transposed in the Ay^AeAerL and put before Byo'/is, 
ahd in' an inrerted order of suecessioo. These are 
Ra'is s^cHAtfURA, (called diere erroncotisly Korhum- 

* VoLtfd. Ascowt of Sinar Xitib, p. 147 . 
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cmrl}):. Cbandra-fa'la, and MEur'ypnA^AViM 

D of this transposition the Jfanditir, 

^Iho^^sisted Abul-pazil, havinr placed, the ac« 
ces^Oti of Bho'ja no years boSm-tlft d^atb of 
JATA-cuAKPHAy in 1 tbat fafto aay;. in the^ear 
of Chhi&t I084i there \v» tto Ibn^r Toam fdr tnef»e 
three Jtings; and they concluded, that they rnust 
have: reigned before Bho'ja, particulaj^y as they 
ibund there a kina.called aish'!MAH'£Ni>nWpA'lA, 
^be grand-father of- Bho'ja. Another mistake; in 
the . /iyin^Aclferif is, tl»e ihtroduction, hot only of 
a collateral dynasty, hdt the rhetamorphbsing the 
place of their residence !nto a king. 

i 

> 

The succession of kings^ fro vi^Vickama the son 
•f Gakdabma, to Jaya-cuanui(^, stands thui'lu 
the appendix to the “ 

ViCRAMADiTYA • - - 100years 

ChaNDRA'SE'NA, - - - .50 

Si/rya-sena, ----- 85 

Chandra-h'ena is omitted in the At/in-Acbcri, 
^Saoti-sinha, - - - - 85 

III his time the era of 'Sa'liva'haka prevailed^ 
over that of VicRAMA'mTYA. 

0«a'doa-se'na, - - • 85' . '• 

he resided at 


d i ^ 

^ that time A'taca, called Va'taca in the P/rr- 
Deigned et Dh&hi-nagara, for tiie space of; 190 
yOa^ or' rather his dynasty.. Suc’ha-s'ex'a or 
5iNacc'Hi«3-''sA, and after hint.CnApGA-sEKA 
ed at Chittracuta (in Sut^eiemuf), 'The first reign¬ 
ed' 88, and the second 86years; and thw appear 
to be collateral djfoastiea. ..' 


Tlieh came MARE'ynRA-PA'iA, calkd Vijaya- 
VANDA in the Agin-Acheri, and these two epii^efs 
imply a great conc|ueror. It is said, that he reigned 
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!00 years at Ydgini-pura, or DiHij hut 
take/for the MAhENpuA-PALA, who reignipil^ 
that city, ^ iiyed alTtcr fiH6^i. After hh dnfti! 
Munja zoai. af^lntcd rebuff during themimrity^ 
A»,<o» BH6f A. lie rCttikcTa^ place billed Sutitpuht^ 
and n»gned Qd ycaisV^. Aftet him, Bh6ja reiened 
ia/ the 91 ycai^.' He was succeeded by 

Jata'Naxda^; sometimes, hnt erroneously, caUeu 
JATAncdAStDUA, tad he TcigDcd ^9 }*earl llms, 
the compUer of this Ust seemingly plac^ the death nr 
Jaya»nampa IQ 95 years, atl;er the accHstbaW Vi¬ 
ce a si A D LTY 4 , the s(m ot' Ga nDDABfi A , to tte Ihrode ; 
or in the year oi‘,CimiAT USD;, ttias ^nfounding 
to^hcf this Vicuama'ditta, with the one aftet 
wiMin tl)e era is sup{K>sed to be denominated. la 
this manner, lie has carried hack the first year^ 
'Sa'iiva hana, 441 years before Ciinisr; and the 
expiation of Cha'ka^ya and Chan draoupta, 75S 
before the same era. His idea however, was, that 
Jaya-nanda died in tlic year 1095 of Vicrama*- 
DiTYA’swa, answering to the year of Ciiuisr 1039^ 
and as Bh^ja reigned oiiljr 50.years, msteadof 9t, 
a further correction will place. Uic death of JaYa- 
NANDA in the year of Crfuisr 998, which is pretty 
neai^the truth. These inconsastencies and contra¬ 
dictions, so frequent among Hindu chronologers, are 
disgustful in the last degree, and must greatly retatil 
the progress of historical research. 

'He was succeeded by CHJtiTRA-PA'LA, tlic ion 
of Ra'ma-cbaydra, a powerful zemindar, tn tlie 
country of Qmtda, m and of the Tom&ra 

tribe. In tHe Ayin-Acberi* we read, that, when 
jAYAtheson of llndjA-died, there was not found 
any one of the or-Powir tribe, worthy to 
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wear the crown; on which account Csttspa'i., an 

^inent zemindar, was chosen and be 
the, ShfnA^a ^ 

In these three Jists, we find'two dynaaties intro* 
duced, the Totatirc and the CluaiMtn: but there were 
collateral, at least for some time; as is obvious from 
tire context of the appendix to; die in 

which it.is declared, that Jidama'na, called PkHth- 

^ was defeated, and 

hilled in battle, in the country of Sumbkalet, by the 
Cha^6ru, wlio thus became kings of YbginUpura, 
or Dim. Tliis happened^ says Abol-Fazil, in the 
year of VicuAMADiTrA 848 (it should be 488); 
and as the first year of Vicuama|pitva is made tn 
Aat section, to correspond wiili the first of the 
Jf^ra, the death of Jidama'na happened in the 
year of CstntaT 1110. This is further confirmed by 
another passage from the same author^, in >rhich 
u dynasty of Bala-dko, or Bildbo, 

the Chttuh&n, lasted 83 years, and seven months, 
that IS to say, from the death of PbIt-hwI-ba'ja, 
who WM slain by Balobo, to the death of Pi- 
’i'HAURA, in the year 1192 , or of the Hnra, 388; 
ud from the beginning of the to the*year 

HIO of Chxist, there had elapsed exactly 488 

or Z4<R»o4jr years Accoroingly, these two 
dynasties will stand thus : 
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VlCKAMiM)ITTA AND SAUVAUANA. 

PeToMAlkA^ 
IUma*Cl»iidn. Ztmhdkt 
€f Gaa(d9 did rtign. 

Clwilrft-))^ kit MU, mpenr 
tf /jutic, iwtf(woMa»; 

UaMidiiifiiljV I JUjMte, taUtdith^ CvaviTaiia Family. 
agtrrtr 1 Awga-pHat mid Stm- 

1 A, D. 

n 1050. I,'Bahu<&li 

• U Kloa Uii Vt&'aiinhs 

Jidali&ia. klllfdim iOna-dim 

hjfBaUt^BaA.D,i\\Q^ ftftln>(feva 
kadtwotmu, S >^»tta'(Mi« 

CrtlH'p^ 

VigaMna, BaBca-pAIa, PftlT'imi>1tA'j*. 

tritidramm tp -CirttW^lB, { 

GandUku nativt Aflangap^jJ) 

amntijf. {! diedA.D, 11.92. 

In the account of Subah DiUi, by ABUL-rA 2 iL*» 
the list of the Chauiu\n princes, who reignetl after 
the year 110^ is erroneous; but in the account of 
Subali it agrees with the iiq)pcndix to the 

Jgni-purMa. 

Musulman writers inform us, that after the death 
of OfBAi,, or CHAiT-PALAt the Bidhara kings, in 
Gu^rift became lords ptamoimt, or emperors of 
Itmc: and, in the Jgni-pur/mOt we find that Chae- 
tra-pa'i.a had two sons, Maha-chanduv-pa'la, 
or Mahe'ndba-pala, who proved at last a weak 
and foolish prince, and his brother Rata-sVna 
carried away his wife, and huitt* DilVi. He was 
called Anavoa-pala, or befriended by lo^’e, wd 
RatIpa'la, or foster^ by RaiI, the goddess of 
love, and the consort of Ca'ma-deva; perhi^s in 
illusion to the above transaction: hence the founder 
of is called by some, Ananoa-pa'la, aiMi by 


* VoL sd. p. 115. 
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otliers 1t&TA*B'£NA. He is noticed by TiEfFZNw 
THAii.F]i..who calls him Rasena, and says that he 
built DHli*. Abui-Fazil, in his Bcconnj; of Suhah 
I^Ui, places this event in the year «f Yic^ajiaV 
dittX 429: and in a former section, he make* the 
first year of that era to correspond with the first of 
the Hvjrai.'^lthz.^^neA then in the, year of Christ 
1030; and this is confirmed by another passage 
from the same author t, in which he places the 
building of D\U\, or .the beginning of the TomAra 
dynasty, in that city, 142 years iKfore the death 
of Pithauka', in iipS; and this gives the same 
result 


After the defeat and death of PBfTHwi*PA'i.A, or 
JiDAHANA, in the year 1U«>, his son Vi6aha,'na 
returned to Gauda, his native country, according to 
the ^gni-/>«r/h»'a; but we find still three of his de¬ 
scendants, reigning at DiUi, Sanca-pa'la, Cirtti- 
ta'ea and Akanga-pa'la. In the .IgmpuvAna it 
is said, that Rat-sena coiK|uered the Antar-vedt, 
or country between the JumnA and the Ganges;, and 
also the country about and settle there. 
The Chaufianas possessed at the same time, 
bhak’des'a, or the country of Sambitald^ to the north 
df Canouge. 


ISA,-?'- - 


AnaoA'Pa’liA, the last kipg.of D'lHi of the Te- 
loAra .^yoasty, being without male issue, adopted 
PrIthwi-raja, or Pitbaura', Uic last of tire CnaU’ 
hdn dynasty, l^is account is to be. found in the 
history of the^vars of'^PiRTni’-RA'jA, or PsTiiAVRA', 
in the spoken dialects, part of whtdi is in tny pos- 
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session. There it is <tedared« that ANANCA'rA’^ 
had no male issoe; and tliat he gave his oofy 
daughter in mamage to the. Chauha'n king of 

who had by her a son, called Pi^ 
fHxvhk'. AKAtroA-^A'LA ado|tted him for his own 
son, and' appoiuted'him his successor to the throne 
oi' Dilti; recomreeuding him, at the same time, 
to jATA*CH^AKdrRAV'ero{>^ror of IndMf iwA residing 
at This itappened, sayl tharmthor of tw 

above treatise, in the t20th year of kiug-AvAKCA* 
pa'La'; but.more probably of hts dynasty,' v'hich 
lasted 14!2 years; and accordingly, this adoption 
took place in die year 1170 of the 'Cin istkiyi era. 

It is acknowledged, that the imperial throne bc- 
longetl of right, to the CAolitf/t family, and tliat 
they were-depris'ed of it by Jaya*chakdia, of 
the Rattort tribe; hut we aic not toid the ground 
of their claims and pretensions. De tim as it may, 
such was the cause of the last great war in India; 
for, when Jata-chaicdra attempted to perform a 
grand SBCi'ificc, at which the presence of all the kings 
of India was re^iihed, he Was told, that he was not 
•quaiided to preside at suchit sacrifice, as the empire 
belonged to the Ckekan family; and of course, that 
it was the province of Pithauua', who had absented, 
liiiiiself, becansc he thought that the usurper would 
not alloiT him to presim at the sacrifice.. A iove 
affair contributed also to masperate b(Ah pttrties^ 
fbr. when Jata-chandrA led an^rmy into AuiAdiAsr 
ox Ceylon, the king of that country sul)- 
mitted, and made liim a preseilt of^'a most beaatitul 
and accomplished''damsel: but- vdAyA't^AvetUA, 
being advanced in years, adopted her fbr his owti 
daughter; and she was soon to have l>een mamed 
to apowerful king:*but she,;having hcaid of Pit* 
tiAURA's v^our and acbievemeiits, fell in love with 

- . • it ^ 
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liim, and cefUsetl her consmt JATAHCnAktm^ 
enraged at her bebaviocr, casi^ hn to be confiii^ 
and this was the eauae of a moat -Hoodr m^tr, in 
. which the heroes of India feh; by mutual wounds. 
Pithadra’ proved succesiful, set^e young damsel 
at libetty, and carried her in triuso^ to Di^, dad 
rerover^ also the imperial throne. But be did not 
enjoy it loctf; for Saii£Bu&dis made his appearance 
with an ahny, and JAtAKmAUbttA, entered into a 
lea^e with ne invader, which io6n brought ruin 
and destruction on both parses. PithaueA" fell 
in the plains of Sfhan’u-tnr or Thdriu-aar; and it is 
said, near a village, called Nsi'dyana pure. The 
league, between Jaya-chA>»dtia aixl Saheduddin, 
did not last long; and in' ajt engagement, in the 
y.car 1194, between Chandmur em EthcAk, Jaya*^ 
CHANDRA was Completely routed, and obliged to By; 
and, in attempting to cross the Ganges^ m a small 
boat, he was drowned *. 

After the famous expiademof Chanacya, which 
I mentioned before, in my essay on the Gangetio- 
provinces, the author of the appendix to the jdgni- 
puriria proceeds in the f(dloWtBg manner. “Aiibo* 
ra ja, <or the king of the waters sunhundiug In^a\ 

AUha'-fati (thegreat sovereign lordX BhumI-pa'la, 
(the fosterer of the world), reigned a hundred years. 
After him came Ka^mA'CHakstua; who reigned 
twelve years; and.^vas succeeded by BhIa^axa, -wh» 
reigned iu SOO yedrs.” 

AmbU'Ra'ja ^ie obvioinly CHAvDRA*aDrrA, whose 
feign here is made to b^^ and - not improperly^ 
^mediately after, the expiation of CwaVacva; 
when evay thing' was settled, aAd ^HAV^DStA-onpTA 
acknowledged paremouQt of ; 

*«• 
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Ulus, that ftipoua expiatioa, to the 
of ^ha'rata’s dysu^, there are 312 years, endlag 
the year proccdii^ tfie int of the Chrittum era: but 
according to ^ i^miric^'kmda, this expiation 
took pb^ 910 years B. C. aod the /differeace is 
trhSing. 


^'.Tbe^" MM the cou^Ucr of th| mpendix to 
the JMUpurwifi, ** at Jrratuhfint jgl^ w DitsotK 
through the rofr<jy of S'iva,^ will ap|^ 'Sa'iiva'- 
HAKA» J/o&Ma/r, great aod'mighty; Zfk^trmkmSt 
the soul and ^nrit of ci|hte 9 UsneM and justice; Sa^ 

his word troth itself; Amui^a^ fiee from 
spite and envy; RaJifam-tUtniaiH-trUav^tt, whose 
empire will extend all over the u'oild; Nara-v^Jupia, 
tile conveyer of souls (to places of eternal bliss); 
and he will reign 94 years.” 


Nara^Mam signides literaUy the conveyer of 
men, which is heie the something: tor tlie Kltom 
of tiie Sanscrit language will hardly admit of our 
saying eottveyer ot sihiIs. Thus Cnni&T is repre¬ 
sented by tlie Mmiheoae, w^n tliey call liim 
mumanm nectar m m^re tmii, tlie conveyer of 
souls in the larger boat. 


“Then wUl come Nara-va'hava (in the Bkih 
Miskya pmtSti'A h(i«>si%tiiA) who will reign 100 yearn” 
Naba-va'hana and Nal-siNUA sue two well known 


ba^ e b^n pro- 
lable Uie doov* 




r to bring in lOQ years to answer his purpose, 
at induces me to think so, is the passage imme¬ 
diately^ following. “ Then will appear Nara- 
VA.'nAVA and VaksaVau-” In the, Affl»‘Ackri *, 


:au. 
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in-the foo* of VA'jfSAVAr.r, wre read in one copy 
Vans'a-rA'ja, and in ancfthcr'I^JTilU-RA'jA, and tW 
fbrmrt* is retained by Tiepfi?nthalbii. VanSX* 
bA'ja, ai^iHcs the royal oflapring, Putra-ra'/a 
the royal childrei^ and Van'sA'vali, oftsprirrg 
or descencymts, and also an account of them. The 
two former are generally pronounced Ra ja-putra 8, 
and Ra'ja-vansa's j and they are introduced here, 
because there are sdurc families of Ra'ja-puts, and 
Ra'ja-vansas, who redly pretend to be'SA'LAVANSAS, 
or the offspring of Ha'i.a or ‘Sa'i.a-vahana. To 
these, very j)rdperly, no years are allotted in my copy 
of the Agni-purdria; bu^ in that used by Abul- 
FAzit., 100 years are gi^’fn to them; and none to 
'SaYivaha'na, or if you will one year only. 


Thus in my copy we read, 
*Sa'liva'hana, 

Kauavaiia'na and xlytVaMa-halis 
•* or Vaasm:dlis - - - - - 


84 

100 


184 

But in the A^in Acberi we have, 


'Sa'liva'hana ...... 1 —or— 

Naha-va'iia.va ... - - 100 

Vansa-^’yes or Putra rdjas - 100 


200 

Hence it appeart, that ottgiBdly-'SAL'rvA'HANa 
and Naea'VA'haNa, in this jidtce, were Considered 
but as one individual. ' 

“ Then will come 'Aditya, who will reign 5.5 
years.” Hii reign began the 185th yeir of ’Saliva* 
ijANA, and of the Chriitian, ^^ac^or^ipc to my 
copy; but m tlie rear 901, acc<^hg to we Jly/n 
AclferL This is the VKii>akA*Ai>iTYA, who was 
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coatempwary with Saiw kint; of Penut, 
to SAHisnTAf and iiedc^ned among the sevend kings 
caHed VicRAUADiTrA, ia tl)e Snh^na dwdfria-- 
ihati. Heis mentioned under the oameof'S udsaca, 
or 'SoftACA in the Vrlhgt-tathi^ and under that ot* 
V^RAUACfSARi in the yttalapanehtnfinsati^ as we 
have seen before*} and according to th§Cumnncd* 
ckan'dti, began his reign in the year I 91 of the 
Christian era. 1 After bin) came Beauua'&a'jA) 
who reigned S7 years in Vidharbhurnegari. His* 
successor was Ari-BaAiiMA*’, who reigped at Uj’ 
Jayiul: lie went wiUi on army to countries toward 
t)ie north, but was defeated and killed afi^r a reign 
of 3U years." 

“ lie w.is succeeded by SapaVwa,” called Va- 
kUDiiA in the Bhavishua^ and Basdeo by Ferisiita: 

be reigned 84 years."'’ 

In his time appeared llAKsnA>M>:'oHA or Ra* 
8H\niiA, called Gandha-dupa in \.\\q/ ii/in Acberit 
and BAiiftAM-Guii in the histewy of Persia. 


His son was Vicauvditva, (in the Bhavish^A 
two persons are mentioned, BHAiiralHARi.and Bai^ 
Vicrama'ditya,*) who began Itu reignjiccordingly 
in the year 441, reckoning from tlie first of'Sx'ti- 
va'hana, and answering of course to the same 
year, (441,) of tlie Christian era: and the son of 
]dAHRAM-CT6ft ascended tlie ^ron« in that,very 
year. 'Stti-yiCRA;4ADtTVA is supposed to have 
reigned 100 vears, and of course he died in the year 
$41. It is l^re said tliat he went and subdued the 
Paitdnas ; that is to say, tlie iulialii^pts of Pdtiaa 
iu the DecoM, but not the PattfnSi as BebnouM .1 
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M^8. His 'Successor was Cjuvdba-sWai vba 
reigned 50 years: then ctme wbo 

reigned and died of course 135 years -after Vl« 
CBAU'AniTTA. S'oKTAW bita $0006 to be A corruptioH 
for Su'kya'iisa, or’ *S^su'nTA.'jiiA, anotb^R name. 
for'Sai-'SA'LivAHAyA, as I shall shew m the neat 
essay: an^ like'S aliva'hawa’s death, bis is placed 
exactly in 1 S5th year oi V icbah a'ditta** And 

the same number of years after his deaths and in 
the year 67 Q of the Chrittim ertf. But it does by 
no means follow, tbaf tliere existed at that time a 
prince called either 'Sa'x.iva'hava or . Su^kya'kaa ; 
nut what we can reasonably cooclucle is, that his era 
was introduced at that time, and dnally prevailed. 
** Then,” says our author, (under the reign of his 
successor 'SactI-sinha, and in iii)|room of Vjcua* 
sxa'hca, the Saca-bandhi,) “ 'Sa'lav'ahana will be 
chief of the 'Saca, or sacred periodor, in other 
words, his tra will prevail over that of Vicua'- 

MiUlCA. 

VicRAMAncA'T parom dtaha'SacAcaritdbhooishyati. 
Sa'lava HANA ntarmaivapraaidd'kam punat'o^a tu. 

Then, after VicaAUA'acA, SA'i^tVAnaVA will be 
the maker (ruder) of the S'aca, 

s 

The fhmous Bk6ja was the aon-of Ea'ja-sik- 

4 t 

nuLA, arid born unto him in bis age. When 
he died, his ton being a iniaor,. and only eight 
years old, his uncle Muiijiy whose; name is often 
written Punja, was tharefi^ j|itn>st«d widi the 
regency. .. , \ 

Munja wrote a jge^rafdjical desoaipfioiib cither 
of the world, or of^lndia; whi^h^still exu^ under 
the name of Jkfuiyi^ratt-desS-^zyaoaitkSi or^to 6 fv$~ 
rieus countries. 'rh» volumtaotti work was afterwards 
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cotrcctcd attil iraprovedj'iiy Ra'ja-Bb6ja; aud 

new ed^ofl is cai^ Bh^if^pnifiies'a-'ntrDistha. and 
Mill exists'in 

- lhf6jA= asw^ the tlirone,‘he.found the 

famous t^Hk^intna, or lion*seat, which had been 
buried^ince tbetlays of VicRAMA'DitrA, and thereby 
bbcafne entitled to that epithet, 'irliich was cou> 
firmed to him by Balt, when he visited the infernal 
regioTTS. He‘ is also called 'SrI-Carn’a-ra'jA'Vi' 
CRAifA, with the title of Aditta, which last is 
used often separately, and was also a title bestowed 
upon 'SRi-CARN'A'Dl^vA, wlium he alluded to in the 
stanzas he sent to Munja *, and which afterward, 
from that circumstance, was bestoxT^ en him. 
Wiren he died, the goddess SahasvatI, presiding 
over the sciences', xvept bitterly, saying “ where shall 
1 find now a place to dwell Bh6ja ascended 
the throne, as we have seen before, in the year of 
Christ 913; and he resided at Dhard^na^ar, -com¬ 
monly called Dhdr, in the province of M&loma. 
He had an only daughter, called BANuiUATr, whom 
he gave in marriage to JatA'Kan:>A, who conquered 
alt 7/idia, and is reckoned as the last of the worthies 
dignified with the title of Vicrama'ditta, though 
some reckon JATA-cHAynitA as the last; and indeed 
Jaya-xanda and Jata-Ciiandra are often mis- 

takeif the one for the otlier. 

► ♦ ♦ 

In the'appendix to the Agm-Purdna, the 'auft^ 
concludes with declaring tl^t some hundred yrars 
ago, ** the gods and men ih India, groaning under 
tiie tyranny of foreign tribes, went in a body, with 
Brahma' at their head, to 'Sw'^a-dwlpa, or 
White Isknd in the west, tb Imploro Vishnu’s uro- 
teetton, •Jo their own name, and also -in ^ bcnalf 


* Pige 146. 

N 
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of men. Vishnu comforted tiiem* as tssuaf) and^ 
promised.tliat be would appear in tihe character .of 
CAuci'AVATA'RAt whcn lie would,^exlenniimte all* 
their enemies ” If so, the Hindus must wait no less- 
than 429, 917 years for relief.. Eveiw Vrulama^- 
siTYA bad a cert»u mimber learned' mcivat^ hia- 
court; the chief of whom m, w general,. cal^CAV* 
T.ioASA. 'According to the aupposed aupendix. to* 
the Bhaouh^a-purAnay VicaAMA-hirrA the «ois of 
Gardabha had siatecp of theo^ IlA''jA>BifdjA 
had nine, among whom Dmakwaktabi and Baua- 
nucHi were the most famous. These two learned 
men are called Duunpa'l andfiBiiufx ia'the Ayiu^ 
Acbci'i. Another Vicbama'ditya had only five^ 
and these learned men were dignified with the title 
of Ralna, or jewels, with \Ybh courts of those 
emperors were adoreed. It is the general opinion,, 
iivtbe west, that the real Ca'lidasa lived at the 
court ^ kiug Bh6ja. This is confirinsd by the eic- 
tracta communicated to the society, by Major. 
Mackxnxia, and also in the Stli vol. ot' the Asi¬ 
atic Researches*; and 'Sa'liva'hana is es'en sup¬ 
posed to have had a poet of that name at his court. 

% 

Tlie neKtlist, coming undesezamination, is from 
and was given to mehy aPtmUit, a native 
of that country. It b entirely confined to the ancient 
rulers of that time, and of the adjacent countries; 
and comes down no lower than; the year and 

1 was happy to find, that it waailbe same Hit wluch 
was used by the PazdirA who.asaiated AftujriFaffsa. 
This sliews that it existed above two hundred years, 
ago; and such as it is, that they had no better ,dor. 
Guments at that time. Tliey bormwed from it only 
the last dynasty of the king'of < which 

began A. I). 746. .. . • 


* RlftSSS. 
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•llil* -ffet, (»lfH also Vansh^aU, contains the 
tiarnw'oT <he rulih of'rtiese- cOnnft ies, under tht 
title, ertfier of Bain^r^at, orildyaj, MaH-RAjAs, 
spron^Yroin i'inibul tiibw, or bflonjpng to different 
d^T^Hes. Many of them were oftly petty kings, 
and vassals to thehiofn fortanite kin^ of* another 
tiilie, Mttfng then updn* the iinperiirf throne, For 
thfcse varioOT tribes were always^ struggling for su- 
preitMJ power; and the imperial dignity was con¬ 
stantly shifting from the one to the other. Un¬ 
fortunately, the compiler bas not pointed out those 
Who were' Rij^ndras; and there were, of coiirscj 
niany of these infenor sovereigns, in a collatefal suc¬ 
cession with the emperors. The whole is compiled 
with the usual negligence and carelessness or the 
Hindus, and the author carries the beginning of this 
list as far back as the beginning of the 
and yet he mentions only thirty-six kings, or rather 
nine and twenty, in the list, from that {jerrod to the 
year of Christ 74d. It is customary with Hindu 
genealogists to re-ascend to the beginning of the 
Va/t-yiiga, whenever they fancy they can do it with 
propriety; otherwise, these fandliOs would be looked 
upon as a new race, and their princes as meu of 
yesterday.* But these dine anel twenty reigns ednnot 
cany the origin of the beyo'ml the be¬ 

ginning of the Christian ei'a. litis idea,’however, 
is byndmeans novel; for, among Musulman writers, 
some make Daushemu the Rv^t .Bttia‘RAgd, con« 
tennwiary with Hoshenk, thfe sebond king of fjte 
Pimdadian dynasty in Pet^sh; but, accordltlg to 
Ma^soudi he must have Hveef a little after the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era. 


The ritid' of Bala-R^, Bafa-RA^fd, or Bala-Rau 
in the spoken dialects, signides the great king, and 
is unknown ip belpndngta.the ancient 

sovereignsof Gt^ardt'. ilccording to our compiler, 
thcie were tu'o sorts of these sovereigns, some w ere 

n3. 
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R^d-CtUaty ortvf ro 3 'al extnetioQf such 48 Vicba- 
ma'ditya and Bn6jA; othen were detcmded from 
TpovrttfyxX Zemindars of dH&reot trtbev themmies of 
which were the Cha^*^t^na or ChnAdmt 
and GohelA, to which we mW, Irom the cmitexit 
of tlie lUt, the 'SoUmd^ and the tribea. 

According to Masulman a^ritert, -the tint 
was Dai-'Selcv, DAB-'Si.tMt ^i-'Salkm and l>i* 
'Slam. Tlieaeare strange app^atioos, andnoknown 
in India, at least in that ^ape; and are hardly 
reducible to any standard, either-iShnrcriV w Hindi. 
My inquiries, concerning this ancient and fiunous 
king, have proved unsuccessful, unless his real name 
were'S ailA'De'va, according to learned men from 
Gtfi^rdt'. This 'Saila*deva, 'Saii.a<^i>eo, UeU" 
'Saila or De-'Saila, was, ocoarding to tradition, 
a most holy man, of royal extraction; and I find 
him, or one of the same family, nrentioned in the 
jdyin-Jcberi, under the name of Stel-i>eo*. The 
word Deva is pronounc^l Deb in the eastern parts 
of India, Deo, Df/ and I)i in die western parte of 
India; and, in the present list, sncli proper names 
as emi in DeVa, or Dl», m the jf^in-Acben, have 
constantly De' in the eoow of it. This word is 
seldom prefixed tb proper'naepes, yet there are le- 
veral instances of it, as mDEB-PAE^DEB, a famous 
emperor, mentioned in the imperial giant found at 
Alonghh', and in De'va-Nausha, pronounced. Di> 
Nissi in the Vcccau. lu our list, t)ie first Btda-^ 
RdifA is called Dj-^aca, or D«'va-$aca,. which 
Z suppose to be meant for Di«-'&A'AA, Ot-'^tLA. of 
Sail DKO, r 

llis descendants are known to Musulman writers 
under the appellation of DethSdlmdt, according to 
DTlERBELorf; and their sire is represeifted as a 

* AyitHAcberif Vot* 2d* mb%h Gwertit^ p. 8;)« 

Sm D'H^rbflot^ Dtbicimiun ■nd Dib«(baUnratr 
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insist Virtuous and prince, end Ij^g 

eamtr^ ■ SSnuMtdtiiai &t G^ar^i ' Pilvai wts 
ins pnaM inint»ter, md at his command, wrote the 
fiunoaa testament lof HcsMEKX, still existing in 

In 't)ie flresent list,: Di-'Saca orDs'VA* 
'Saca is declared to have been by birth, and 

<ff this tribe was CrVshva. MAsounr, who wrote 
ffbbut the year''947, and had been ra India, riirows 
some in his gtAden meadows, upon die time lu' 
which De'ta-Saii.a lived. . 

** The dynasty^of Piiouii, who was overcome by 
Alexancer, lasted !40 years: then came that of 
Dabschelix, which lasted ItO years; That of 
Yalith was next, and lasted 80 years; some say 
130.” (Yalitii is a strange name, and the nearest 
proper name to it in Hindi, is JALivA', or YA'iivA', 
the name of a descendant, or successor, of DeVa- 
S'aila.) “Thenext dynasty was that of € 00 x 08 ,” 
(a corruption, from eith^CAXM'A, Coba'n or Cuav:) 
** it lastid ISO years.” ■ 

i , » 

“Then tlie Indians divided, and fexmed several 
kingdoms; there was a king in the country of i^nd; 
one nt Ctam^; another in Caskmir; and a fourth 
in tlie city-of Mankiff eaHed also the Gneat 
and the prince, ndio reigned there, had the title of 

^Now, it is acknowledged,’ that- Deb-^Saaiis was 
the first •HoZ/hwa empeaor, ^and the founder of that 
dynasty: and if so, that emperor and his dynas^, 
have been transpose by Masoudi, and erroneously 
placed before Cooaos, whoever be was. The other 


* 9m sujoiMili Md •stmelssf tbe MSS. is the Uirsr; of the 
king of Fnace, toI. let, p; tS4. 
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dyuastiei of Pueu, YAiirA' aod Cu&Vi latted 39* 
cording to lUm, eitlier 390 or S5Q y^ars. W^rpaA* 
HOC fix, . With frecisioQ, the b^iniHg of the dyoasl^ 
of Puftv; but at all eventa^ .the aiviiioo of ./vditf 
into foiireui|)ireiy happened, in tb(e fiiat century after 
Christ; anti according to AaKfAt^ ia-M^ ^^^ripliUi 
the city of AlimtagaraoT A/gnkjr, was thei^ropoHa 
of that poi't of the conuti-y* I'he city !«;tpl«c«dt 
by Ptollmy, upon the banks of tiie Nurnw^ 
is now called ManfKatmr. .1 have not yet beep able 
to procure much information about this famous 
}>Uce, as very few people, from ^tliat .part c^i iadia 
ever come tu ^cnarct-: but it is Hwntionod in tlie 
Jpin-^cberit as a tou’n of some note in the district 
oi Munii(fw, in the province Mak>ak. 

Tlie dynasty of ia ManliifteKr^ 

according to Masoudi, lusted 190 years; that is to 
•ay, his descendants were, during that period, lords 
paramount of India, or at. least of that part of it; 
and in the time of Ptolemy, tive metropobi^f that 
country was no longer AJanhawer, but tlie seat of 
empire had been trausferred to ([ifepitti or Ozeftti and 
he. wrote in t)ie beginning of the tlrird century^ In 
his time, tlie ^la-Ra^U longet lords pa'’ 

ramouatof hidia; were either vassal, - or .indc* 
pendent kings, resitting in spine fastnesses among 
the mountains, at a place called by him //nAp^ra; 
and now laif-gttrra or ^<iwd-gurra> This was, 
says lic^. the ptace of abode of the. Bakr^Mm; or 
lather the gur, fort oHiftbtKle, 

Igngs. According to the.-app^dix lo 4s^-p*t^ 
rdn'a, the supposed dynasty .of'SA LiyA'iiAVA lasted 
184 ; bttt,according to t \)6 800 years, 

After it, came A'pjtva, of the tribe, called 

also VlCUAKA'niTYA, 'SuDRACA attd 'SuttA^AI be 

was Vm-apati, that is lord parvjjfonpt pf tl ][9 .wodd, 
or rather of that part of in2ir^ According to th^ 
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Ctmir^c'kdndt^ -he Bsce&ded tlie uBperid tl)9tiNn« 
in the of %\\t l^aU-yuga '31^, aotf'of Cn^tltt 
tp-i. IIk apnetkHx -to \X\t AgnUpw^eoid tdaces his 
«cee»sion in tne’year 183, and the A^in-Acheri in the 
Vvtir tO] of otir ei'A, and Ite fvigoed ml Ujjayini. 
^ PTot^EUTv' tile king of that famous c\ty, is called 
^rASTAi*; « arrange iian>e, and hot ecconcileablc to 
*tbeid4om,. either of the Sanscrit, or Hindi languages. 
I strongly 6us|>ect liowevev, that it is a corruption'of 
. AditjfiiithAn, which Qiay have been misunderstood, 
hy trat'cllers, wito knetv very little of the coiintry 
languages, I 8u|>posrThat citlicr these'travellers, Or 
,l^ot£sir;"\rho oOnreised with'iiiany Hindus at 
AlertmdriA, asked what weie the nantcs. of the mc> 
•tropolis ef that. country^ and of its klnig* >'ihe 
answer was tlffOjpfiilliga’Adilya 
js-the rtiideme of king 'AvwrvAf wbkh;ww 
'heouSly midered h the metrc^>olis of kibi^ 

TYAsifhA'M,’ or TiAS-niAN. In the same ulatmer 
he has disdgtn'i'd the aafftn of the Baihar kings, 
Saying- that' was the ^daoe of residence 

of king-nA££«-coRos, which » obviously a cor- 
Mfptfoii fbi- BtUhtf^ghur, the fast 4)r of tdiode 

A>f king Sai.heh. Thus S.tka£0, in apeaUng of the 
country in OrndthB calls it the.kingdom of 

TfessAntosTOlii tlwteby wmlyiag, that ^s was the 
tinMC' of die king; whilst T^tr¥>€tM '» a corruption 
ftefta T^iu'dtfUr, or T^a'rasht, which wguifies the 
idflgdom of Teja, an ancieut k^^g, who built the 
towd of to die eastwarri of-the Indus. As 
kirtg De'B-’^iLAi or De'^Saila, is called, in ouf 
JiS'C Oi-'Saca; or 0 b\'a*'Saca, which is also <ine 
4Sf the titles ef “Sa'iIiva^baka; this would indufe 
^opuHon, that DAB^insLisr, or i>i-S>x>rM, is the 
jsfiMnt with 'SaiivA'hasta, J^utauGh is the contusion 
And tsAtertainiy of Hindu records, that one is raally 
afVahl of forming soy opinion whatever. 

4 

As it is said, tliat it was by his ^rdet, that t]to 
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famous . called y4iR#M.-4^*r^^.oi: eternal wig- 

dom, c^led,aUo die will or tes^mea.t of jius^NJC« 
had b^. written; be bag bee^^ pfcbibly, from that 
circiiputance, made, cMteipporary {wida that aocicMt 
prince, who, begaa Ins reign. 7po years «Aer the 
accession of CAx-uituagu, tQ throne of Persh. 
.C'Ai-uMURsii, according to KfAsos^pi, was thcAonef 
Aram, the son of Sursi, who died dpS yeao after 
the flood. , . 

I I • ^ • 

Masoudi says, that, was also called 

the great Uouza^ which, translated mtOvilimli, is 
Burr^ffouza, (^Burrfl^ouA^ andhassucliaffinity 
\v\th Barif-Gaza, or in Sanscrit Bh igu^acKhu or 
Bhrigu'Cuia^ Bhrigus shore of beacK that 1 strongly 
suspect that Masoudi mis]l^>^^flaraffc4 for 
haier; and that the blunder, pri^oated. from .a want 
of knowledge ai the Hindi language; Mwthmoa;^ 
is also callea A/a/ionr<r, by other Musulmap writers, 

t . :.t ir. ^ ' ' 

Our compiler says^ that ih^re, were,. ia> all, 36 
kings, frooj D^vR-SjaCAjjto the year 803 of A’ii- 
crama'ditya,. auswjering to A« D. 746; Init we can 
make out only S$ ,&om the list; fur the five -Pm- 
maras must berejecteti, as tjiey ,do hpt belong .to 
India. They are callpd in this list, Ch'bdrm-^vUhubd, 
which is an expression p^tly Sanscrit and partly 
Hindi, as usual in tlvcse lists. It siguifles the tour 
great destroyers, apd is an,allusion to tlie famous 
Chdr'vdri of the Musulmans and. which oa j ob< 
served before, is made With a little straining, 
niiy, in Sanscrit and Hindi, tliefonr destroyos, ia« 
stead of the four friends-and associates, Several of 
their names in^ly the ahhotrence,- in which tthn 
Hindus hold them; for one ig called !Savai.r.^ Cbr« 
BERUs or themferaal dog; ^^er, Pbaua'^a oc 
Parima'ka, is here meant for MtJHAaiiiEp, and.gtfT 
ijjfies Yam A or Pluto, the infernal and universal de¬ 
stroyer. CtTAfALA; he who was iostered by Ma'ya', 
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or impmtor/sQ^ p(^* 

Ups. ittt09M .MOAVTtS^.’ .MUHAltlCED W|Ui 

iwtrodttoecl t«U> this En4 other Hits, bis 
cause it was to ^ ifindtts anevet memOTsbte, tiiotigU 
most unfortunate epocbt and froin’'iRrlrich^mtr con* 
querors <d)ite(l their sacred ere. It is not to be sup¬ 
posed, that he was thus introduce into those Hstt, 
from to idea-tliat he ever m^s emperor of ^idfa. 'i'htl| 
was well undenuoocl at first; out the case is very 
differcuit now, Such is opinion of those wlio 
reject die l^endary tales abwt'SAtiVA'ifAVA.jatid 
Vickama-'ditta; and this is no is(m<.a >i^Y 
idea, for it Is noticedin the whic$ 

is a work highly esteemed in Indie, and.of some an¬ 
tiquity : fur it was presented to die eniperor AcnAm 
ill his’fiist visit Co Cuthmir, by learned PemtiUi who 
consifiejed it at containing the; most authentic 
cumente of 4 ie history of their country. . , 

..... ' • ; • '• ■ '{ 

^ I 

About tlie time of Mohahsic.!), the descendant^ 
of DsVA-'SAiMiH.-who tbr a long time had lost their 
rank of I'iroeipdti, lords of tU world, /{d/eM^fV, 
lords .of rkiugs, kings of kings; li^gan to 

luse^also their influence and power, even as vassal 
kings, and tlmy even finally lost ^r patnm<mhil 
territories and krngddm, which was usurped by the 
'Soimei tribe. • It scenist-r that they rCtiiro dnto the 
province of Mdkpn, iu the vicinity of 
where they lived in retirement, amheptirely given up 
to devaut»^ concemplatton, ^ slid vei^ much esteemed 
aDdaespectcd. «..l^re, at l^oyu^ we find tmo of 
tlib«>Ga^-SAta,A-i>£>A; wiio found, in the wH- 
denteas^ young Vaka-kaja, and sent him toKddi 
Aoi^tir to be brought up ; and this lu^ipened m tbo 
yeand£l6; for VACiA-BA'iA, whenfifty years of agC, 
built thc;.towni of Namdkk -A. P. 74^ * In die 


Asie^Aehtri, Tol. 3 d. p. 19.90. 
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yeir we find kimthep ^ tlierif, living ftTiO m 

obscurity,'’ and rquafty called DeVai'SaH a*/- or 
Dabshelth-; arid who was raised to the throne'of 
hi# attce*!t»ps, hy Sclta'n MAflkuo. Tlic 
the Biula-]i^^4s', from Vana'Ra'jA to Ra'ja CArii- 
VA\ was onpifiaHy the’seinic with Ihai^tobe found 
in A^in-Atlkri, exce^lin^ some varihrions; for 
it is haPflly possible to find two bsts4n india exactly 
alike. Tl^ nimihrr of kin^, in both, w twenty- 
three ; ami tlie rggrejfaW sum Of thdr leigns agree 
within two yean; the srrengnndit is 
what dift'erent, arid ^e of each jespective 
reij^ by no ineatw ^orfespoiwl. Some Icings are 
transposed, and the Itames of M <ew quite disagree; 
and each list supplies also deficienries, which o<> 
cur in otlsers. Owing to tlie’tMi.'eWa.rttydf Persian 
orthography, ah'eral names lee effengeiy disfigured; 
both in tne EngTiSh aikl f*etmau tr%AsIations; Whieh 
last is by no means to ire neglected, as there arc 
pattieuian in it, Hdt tube f^und, either in the rira- 
fiitsyripf list, or m the^KngUfh translation ofltliri 
Ayin-Acberi. ITius, for instance, KA'jA-A*»rtryA 
jS called Kesha bur in ithe Englf^ trarfslatioit, and 

IIa-ScHADAT by TlXFfF.NttfALta. VANA-ft-A'jA is 
called Bansra'jr by the fbririer, and Ihaj by-fhe 
latter. The summary'hisfory' of the Hindu princes 
of (iiijarit, \}\ \he- Ayi»^Acberii contains many in¬ 
teresting particulars, not to be found in our I'r^t. 
Vana-ra'ja, according to our list, was of- the 
CAit&iW irdie, still extant in Gttji'dt. Abdl'PXzil 
say^, that' his father was called SAsiA^TA-SttcfiA; 
and the word SnmaHta implies, that Ite was a pbtty 
king, probably in Gvjrdt'; but' be^ng of a b*ic and 
turbuletft disposition, he was pdf to death, by order 
of ‘SRi-IliiuADA-DEVA, emperoT ofCano^e; and his 
family was plundered, as ttsttal. His wtfc'fled into 
the forests, or Vana, where site was delivered of a 
ton, called, from that circnittstaiice, Vava-bajat 
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A oaM 4Atfj&-I>EVA, Dava>^ak.a or 

DEfr^AXLO^ iiafipening to pass bj» on hu return^ 
froq), > M6(ih«Ha-fmra, . in the northern 

parte ot' Gtgr^s teok. «ojBfiu4ton on the woman, 
and jgave tit« child in ciram of one of his diaeipleiv 
who carrietl him to Jl^tMima’purat where he was 
bwught up. Ue afterwajxk associated 'uHth a band 
of robbers; and at iast-ncized the rojal treasure^ 
which was going to Canoge. He then made him* 
seif independent, and iHiUhtlie city ot Nrovareh or 
Naru'okh; and ids friend ChaunA, a marked mas, 
says iVeuL-J^ASiE, and of cast, (a ver^ iow 

trilie, 4sconrilmg to Icnined JPaadks from 
built the town of CkoiNfa'imro,' 

* ( * • * i ^ * 

.Tlre> neat king, noticed bj ABUMpAzti., ir an« 
odter SasiANcr-S^euiA.; but thin coaid not be .bis 
name} for iantaUt, as.befo^ ohservedy'. impliea a 
petty king in ^nscrit, and s'asaal princes are thuO* 
denomioated. Tiius aeadf.tbat PalrdMi'RA'TA' 
had with Ufli' one luHidred- iHamanftis*, or rett;f 
princes, comteanding thesn own «qitota of (Doops. 
His name was pioinldy il|{{iAp'Ari>AVA,> the imme¬ 
diate piedeccssor of Mci^-itAiA' in our list, but the 
faitfth only jn tlie j49m‘Acko'i. • Jle gave hts daugli- 
ter to 'SHi*UiiUKSHACA>of«be iSuium'i tribe, after 
whom tlie town ot'Dhunt/itacOt in deno* 

miaated. 

* <) • 

King JlAunvxr, in the Ajftn*Jfperi, is omitted in 
oun list,, probabl^ because it' is a corniption from 
.Shsiffn#a, amb»tfye beloogmg to Muia^kaVa. . lo 
bis tiqiCf ^vio'AV Mahuup Uuaznzvi mnqvcmi 
Gujrh'; and, in the year 1025, replaced, upon the 


Apw-Aflbcd, voLad) p U«r 
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throne d hU kocntora, .Deb^aimk, ftdaKreadbint 
the ^&nious king of that same, vho led'& re- 
tiied IHe, entirely giren- Bp to deiwt oonteuii^ 
tkm. He ii called Vallabha in oar list, Bkts^ 
and fiiPLA- in variouft copies of the Aj^n-sAcberi^. 
Being a veak man, and -hliml, he reig^ only sib 
monUu, and was succeeded by the two’sons-of his 
hfodier, Duklabha and fitUuA'-RA ja'. 


Then appeared die famous VisAaA-DKVA, with 
the tide of CARfr'A-kAjc'KMA, tlmt is to say, 
powerful and m^nifiocnt lilc«!'<}Aiw'A, and 1^ 
paramount over many kings. He Is said, iD our4ist, 
to bea; CkaifurS, that is, of the Chit'um t^ibe, stUI 
extant-in and after which the famous 

place of CAeifur or Chatfoy ig denominated. He 
was therefore a native of ^/Mr, now called die 
Siroar or province oi^Chaitor, Ws induces me to 
iielieve, tnat he is the same with VisAr.A'DEVA, 
mentioned in the inscriptioR'Upon the pillar of Fi« 
BOZB, at the hundng seat of Hie emperors near 
and called StnrnUuKtuiumdira in the appendix to the 
Agni-'purAna; that is to say, die pat^ with the 
pillar. There he is said to \k king of Seeumbhm'i, 
which is probably the town of Carmher or ComMer^ 
nere, in the province* %f MarAr. At alt events, it 
was certainly in that countiy, asi shall shew here¬ 
after. His father Vs'lla-oava was originally a 
petty king of that country, and his son Visala- 
otiVA' caused that pillar to be erected,‘in die year 
1164, «id^hus the tisies comotde.^ Visala po- 
bably availed, tumself' of the indcdence smd supine* 

ness of the princes of and <drovo the JtfifecA’- 


•^yts.i<c*frC,Tol.t«yk 91 . 5 J. * 
t See Jyiii-Adfri, V<ri 2d. p. 84. Toe UUe mme b, 1 ■■ tdd, 
dj/trerr. 
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,alfyife«itfa» or-the bad 
of vicfai^ tbtts pdcia^ k, «bc< mer^.wbat^tt 
ottm •cc(v<fiiigHM thCi^ifvKMtioai; i» 

eludes all tfae^Bordi ioiMn^ ttam tbo SBpwy moua^ 
tarns? desws to. lliev>1 i bl(by a «> hlEi. He'dcatrojfcd 
all- die pnaeet wb> sulNiut^ ami lamlfy 

tiCB&ecl m vdioie wbo 4id; i and bavtag visited all tbe 
places of worshtpr throu^ bw exteaske jdonaitie;; 
ne retired to Sucambhartt to end lus days in peace 
aad rest) exhiwtiag all tbe kings of /ndb aot to 
shnnbo’t bub-40 go. on with lM^plMis» and follow jus 
measures. He it fnctttOMdala^.w tho^'disrag^ 
fw*padiMi«Mis!rltte& by SiA'aMojip'Haoa, ipaadsoo^ 
of RAOKO'Da'v^ apiritud guide of Ha'imiaAi Mag' 
of or '^eambhari^tka, nevly .in .ihe aame 

words with -the inscripttont which wav wntte&^is 
the yvnr of ./VscBASUtoiTT.A ISfiO^ answering either 
to v 1164 ioavcl4d4i of for in that oountiy 

they reckoned the 4U'enf>^,VicRASiA’ojrrAt tea yeaes 
earlier than m sthe^eaaters parts of /edw. He was 
snooeeded hy JAVA>sfK«i*»^.'Califd alia' SiDiDMAr> 
RA'jA»vSiDDiiarRAj&VA» asd^^tn thr dialect of Gth 
SfmmA^RAjEVAOA'Dx’ ibr'-HisVA. It,seems 
tlwt Vasala^iDeva left no male issue; fornotchil*^ 
deen .<Mf hi8 are recorded -in the above insoriptioii, 
which would not nrobahiy have been the case liad he 
left. any. Wlto this Jatatsimua was, is unknown; 
but it seems that CumuwaW'Pa'aa, a near relation 
4>f Ihi, was the lawhii lieir; at leastiA 90 j;..TFAeiL 
•ays, that«the latter, frmn tiie. dread of. krauig bis 
m Hved m obsQurity, during ^AYA^r«SA’e Wgn; 
after/whose ^cath he ascended the thtofie, but was 
pOiwped hy/AjArPALA, tbeao&of JAfA^SRHA. :> 


-**The next is Lbc-mcia-Rata, mentioned in the 
Ayin~A^eri^ bpt omitted in our list) unless 1^ bt; tlie 
same witli ot. Ba'lvcaI^^i.la,' called 

Birdmool in .(^4; Kngliflv ^ardohn in the 
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German tmrtsUtwti. Tltey are probatrly latne 
individual ; for what is asserted m Lix;s»!Ulinthiif 
A^ihAeberi, is affirmod of his sufxposed successor til 
ow' list; namely, that after his ddath the 
elected a prince of the BkA^Ma tribe, called Bird*' 
xouL in the Ayin-Acberi*, and BHALA-Bufjis-sl^vA 
in our list: tlie latter's name is split into twO; and 
two princes made of them -in tlie Aj/in-Achait under 
the names of Beii-dko and Bhim-deo^. Be thin 
as it niay, Lacmul-R^ta, whose real name wfts 
Lac’hanoMulA'Ra'ya, or simply LAC*HAN«RAtAV 
from the Sanscrit Lacshan'a>Rata, h well knoWh' 
to Eastern writers, under the name of LACdAst- 
RAVA'lt;. He was boni of obscure parents, anil 
raised himself by his own merit, and ultimately be¬ 
came emperor, or BaUi-r/i^L He j^vemed with 
justice and equity : but after a k>ng and prosperous 
reign, end when lie was above eiglity years of age, 
he was disturbed in his possessions by Mahmu'd- 
Bacttar Guiui general Of SutTAN MaShu'd, Who’ 
began his reign in tlie year and died in IQO9. 
In the years 1207 ami ISOS, that general was ih 
Bengal ; and, therefore, he must have invad^l 'Gaf- 
rdl in the year 1209; but the death of the emperor 
probably prevented his completing the ccmquest of 
that country. For thougli the authors cited by 
D'HEaBEJ.oT say that lie effected the reduction of 
the country, yet AbuitFazie. says, that it'was a 
mere incursion §. 


The reigns of SfDOtfA-RAJES'A, of his eousio 
Cunhwak-ea'la, and-of Aja-pa’la, son'of Hie 
femner, are obviously too long; for they iokmiit to 


• Vol. 2. 
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See D'Hbrbri.ot V. Laoham-ra'ta'. 
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73 to 113 ia my list* 

w^ichJ*^rd)y|i 06 J^^; itU oot ualikely that 
|4tUuN;rK4'T4( Wa6 tfa^pnoce^ mittistoref Vis>ALA- 
nsimr m tl^e iaMfiptioa;. ior l)e wa» 

above-K^vfwars pkl pt tho txMe of tbe iavasiooof 
by ;Mahxo'o BAcrraJi. There is such a 
shaagreeoieot in the kagths of the remsctive eeigna 
•f each hiag, in the vanous eontea, do certaitt 
mfeicjA^e can bp drawn from tiiem; aAd I noricedc 
before a &w transiioaUiona.: we must thetefore re* 
tnaiii satUbed. with the grand outlines. Vtsaia* 
nplvA mas not a native of. and though a 

Baiarr4y^ or lord paramount, he was not king of 
that country, but of,the Mkmar^ or 'S&cambimH 
and, of course, his supremacy did sot in the least 
interfere ,with the order of succession of tlie king^ of 
Gujr&U, .He belonged to no dynasty, and reigned, 
as well as’his prisK oimister, .^laterally With S«b^ 
DUA-R^JA apd bis srlatives; and after the eitinc* 
tion of that lsinUy>-iMtc'RA^ai^rA was not only 
£sf^<fv^, but became also king and re^ 

aided UL the metm^iolis of that country, both as an 
eujwttx and as a king, during a space of twenty, or 

according jto some, ooly eight yeaip, 

• 

The last ^h-r^jfa was CARX A.the v1k» 

fled in^): th# ^Peccaa, when Sut-TAir-AabA-UDDijr 
coni^r^Thta liai>pened, according to 
our list, in, tiie year of VicuAMAnisvA .13^, or 
A. D. J309, 

' .5 » . .j *1 • ' , ' .? ,' ■ \ ' 

- the famous ^Ea-pka-uk ua was king 

^ IflopRtkiROW cotuat^ of Jl/^r,. a8d itsided 
at CbakSr., He was descended from Krosru-Prh- 
vipt^aUed ship ^usvirvaV; atiidfais Amourswi{h 
the beaptifid pASXA>ATi or Pedma'vi, are the 
subject of a poem, both in Hindi uxA P^smn. Her 
be^^ .was di< WAw^ciMaua* of A hAoudy war, be* 
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twem the Raja and SfitTAN-Ai.r.A-uDDiv, which 
ended tn the destruction of her lord, and hla son-in- 
law Hawui.-Arsi, a Chauhtm. HAMHiRA, the son 
of the latter, fled from Chaitor^ sheltered himself 
among the more mountainous parts of Mea&r, and 
maintained his independence as king of that coun¬ 
try, and made 'S^catnlthari tlie metropolis of ins 
little kingdom. MewAr is divided-into three parts, 
ChaMr*^ Camhher (or Cambher-nere for Cambher- 
nagara) an<l Mhiiala lot Mandalica) built by king 
Manda'lica of the BAl/tribe, and who lived about 
the year 796 f* Cambher is probably the same 
y>nt\\'Hacambkarif which was certainly situated in 
Meaar, 

SuT.TAN Muhauueu K’huv:, OF the murderer, 
gave the government of ChaUtit'y and Alat^ar, to 
Ma'ea-de VA, a Chauhan, and king of Jaidr ; but 
the latter was unable to reduce HamuIka, though 
he had defeated him, in a bloody engagement, near 
the sea shore, according to the appendix to the 
Agm-purAna. He then made peace with him, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage ^; but, after his 
death, HammIra murdered all hb sons, and usurped 
the kingdom. This liappened, according to the a]>- 
pendix to the AgnU^Hna, in the year of Vicra- 
va'ditva 1490 , which is impossible; «nd we must 
read 1390, or A. 1). 1334; for Sultan Mumammed 
began his reign in 1383, and died in 1351. In that 
ap|>eudix it is declared, that the base murderer was 
at last defeated and slain, by the joint forces of 
Secundf.m, governor of Jala'la,^ gover¬ 

nor of lyMiy and a body of Yooanat (Turcomans 
or MogoU) commanded by Uluc'ha'ga', perhaps 
for Uluc^kha'n, a title of honor sometimes 


* Aj’iU'Acberi, VoL S. p. 97 . tlbkLp. 98. ' t lUdp.101. 
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bestowed iipoti Doblemen, ^ efn|>erors of In^ia. 
la the-Bn^wH tremhdoa ortlie Ha'm^ 

scIka is enoneouriy called JIcmebe. ' t'be dynasty 
of the prmee* of MiAatok was a collatefdl one witit 
those of Ihc BtAti titioit||^ it be placed be^ 

tweea NrVpati and Vana-baja in our list. Sdch 
mistakes are not unfrequent among Htndii Chrono- 
Ic^^: but as Vana-ba'ja*s dynasty began io the 
year 74^, and that of Makeak began in the year* 
191, end^ about the 3 tetr 977, it is obvious 
that tliey were c<dlateral, and I have arranged them 
accordingly. In the dynasty of the princes of 
kroa, Gaedabma and his son Vicrama'ditta re> 
appear; and, in the room of S’6 rva-S'eka, orS'Hf- 
SdBYAVsA, we have S'a'i iva'hana; which coudnnS 
my former conjecture, that they were but one and 
tlie same individual. 

My Pandit observes, that many of the names of 
the princes, who reigned before Vava-ra'ja^ arc 
not proper names of individuals; but belong, either 
to tribes, or ancient tamfties, from which they 
sprang, or to small districts, or towns, their patri¬ 
monial estates, and with which he is well ac¬ 
quainted; and many of these names are in the 
plural form. Thus, Ja'iJta', the name of a king, 
Implies only that he was a Ja'lIya', or of theJa/b» 
tribe» which is settled on the banks of the Muhi. 

Musulman writers say, that file mctrn;joli8' of 
those Bckt' kings was equally called Balhar^ as 
well as the mountains among which it is situated* 
It was ta a countiy belonging to the Chauk&n tribe, 
the chief of which generally resides at 
and it became the metropolis, when that trib6 

* See D’Hbrbblot’s Btbl. Orient. V. Balks*. - - 

't'lbU it «Uo coufirmed by Adul-Fasil. See ^f/iu-Actfri, 
T«l. 2d.p. S7. 
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«9ur(>ed tlie rank and power of It it 

declared in our list, that the ChauiikM were, at 
tome period, rulers of the whole country,- as J^Uh 
but our author has forgot to point out, in 
Jthe list, tlie princes of that famous and ancient 
tribe. 


In tbe fifth century, Tamra-nagara^ or Cambdt^ 
was the metropolis of the Bala^rayas ; and perhaps 
of the emperors of the west also, when these two 
dignities happened to be united in the same person ; 
and it was tfic place of residence of the father-in- 
law of Oardarha, or Bahram-Gur, called Sa- 
j^aVva,. SadasVa-pa'la, Vesddha and Ta'sira- 
SKK'A, from his metropolis. Tatiira-nagara, of 
Tanira-pura, signifying the C -pper city, wliich is 
supposed, accordingly, to have been intirely built 
of that metal. It was Cambtit ; but tradition 
says that it was swallowed up by tlie sea; and Cam- 
bat was a famous place of worship, called, in tfae- 
Purthias, Siatnbhasfha-Tit't'ha* from a Stajnbha or 
column, close to the sacred ]}oo). Now, a column 
is called Camba in the spoken dialects; and from 
Cambasta, is derived its present name of Camb&t, 
Stambha^t'ha and Tamrepura are called Asia and 
Traperh^ by the author of the Pcriplus; but Pto¬ 
lemy, considering these two places as one only, for 
they were close to each other, calls it AMacampra or 
Astacapra; and instead of T&mra^ which signifies 
copper, he writes Campra or Capra. The reason 
wliy he has carried this place so far inland, on the 
banks of the Mahi, is, that either he, or some other 
writer, misunderstood the natives, who have no 
word for a bay or gulf, and use generally the word 
rix'cr instead of it, particularly when there is one at 
the bottom of the gulf^ as m the present caset* 


Cuiu^cii C’hantla. 
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t)soR!o, a Portugueze writer, jays, that when 
FiiA^rcis D'Aluejda laD(ie4, near Cambatt in the 
year he saw the ruins of sumptuous buildings 

and temples, the remains of an ancient city, the 
history of which was connected with that of a fo¬ 
reign prince. My Pandit informs me, that such 
mins exist to this day, not close to but at 

a place called Cavi or Cavi-gauw, to the south of 
Camb&ti on the Banoath side, and a little to the 
southward of a place called Cdnd, and in the maps 
Catma. There are temples add other buildings, with 
statues half buried in the sands, with which this 
place was overwhelmetl. Its Sanscrit name is CepUa- 
gram, from which is derived its present one. 

Hie promontory of Atta^Campron, mentioned in the 
PeripUts, at the entrance of the gulf, appears to me 
to be Groapnatight It was thus called, because 

it was on the side of Stambha, and T&mra, wCamhiLt. 
Another name for it was PAfnea, from a place of that 
name in its vicinity. As it is the same place called 
Pakidari by pTOLtMr, the true reading will stand 
thus, Bhauc6~ditrd, BhdtAd-deri, Bhaui, or Bh&oic&~ 
dcrA, that is to say, the house or dwelling place of 
Bhau or Bhaui, an ancient hereof that country, 
who built the town of JSAtfu-fbrgdra, ox Bhaoi-gauw, 
and probably tlie same with Bhau-ki dera. Beyond 
this cape, according to the Periphts, there is an- 
bther place, towaro the north, much exposed to the 
waves; and at the entrance of t^. that is to sa^, of 
the chawiH kading to it, is an island called Batones. 
This island is that of Berttm, at the entrance of the 
channel, letdi^ among shoals to the dwelling place 
of Bhaui, or BkasMtagat'a, on the ri%'er Bhaui, and 
near the point oV the same name. Tliere is also it 
sand thus called; and the island of Baiones pro¬ 
bably claims tbe same etymological origin ; and per¬ 
haps, instead of Baiones in the original, we should 
read Bcuo-nisos, or the island of ahau or BhauL 

OS 
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This plac^ says our author, is difficult of access, oa 
account of the rapid tides, and because. the cables 
are liable to be cut^ by sharp rocks at the bottom of 
the sea. This nland was once the seat of govern¬ 
ment, according to ABUZ.-FAzrL, who ^Is it 
Birum *. Opposite to Bhhi-gauw, says the author 
of the Peripku, and on the right side of the gulf, in 
the narrowest pait of it, there is a reach, w&re the 
land near the sea appears moch broken, and consists 
entirely of clay, it is called HeronSf and there is a 
place called Cammoni CamauS, lliis reach is the 
sea coast between the Narmad^md the-Jambusterfivcr, 
My Pandit observes, that the country between these 
two rivers, and along the sea coast, is called to this 
day Canum ; but he does not know of any particular 
place so called. There is do< a single stone to be 
seen; and tite country is fiat, the sea shore much 
indented, and there are very few trees; but it is pro¬ 
bable that it was otherwise formerly; and Heronk is 
perhaps from the Sanscrit Aranya^ which signifies a 
thick, but not impervious forest. 

Ftolbmt has confounded the points of Swalleyt 
Diu and Jiggat into one, which he calls Balaion, 

f robably meant for Diu-heaij a name given to it by 
luropeana, but unknown to the natives; and the 
nearest place of note to it is fFeytanoo in Major 
Restnell’s map, frmn which Baiaion or Falaion 
seems to be a corruption. . The island called by him 
Baraki is Dwdraoa, as obvious from its relative po¬ 
sition ; and may be only a mistake for 

rord. Besides, these two denominations are syno- 
^mous, or nearly so, and imply a door or gate-way. 
imdra is propesly tiie opening and Bhdr is the bar^ 
or barriere, or the leaves of the door, with which 
the opening is kept barred or shat; and it is used. 


Ajie-Acbeii. \tA. Ad. 83. 
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thoujgh. impix^erly, .fi>r the door itself. It is used 
ia trait sense only in the west of India; yet the 
verb derived from it, bama, in the infinitive, and 
har in the imperative mood, is used all over Indiat 
except in the peninsula. TwashT'a', the chief cn> 
ffineer of the gods, having built a palace ther^ for 
RANACauAji or CidsHNA, (that is he who fled from 
the field of battle,) and TricvbjI bis brother, placed 
many of the doors the wrong way; and those that 
were properly situated were barred or shut up. When 
finished, every body crowded to see it; but were 
astonished to find the doors either placed wrong or 
barred; and great was the confusion and the uproar, 
some calling out Dwdra-<yhdnk f where is the door? 
and others oawling out Bhdrco-col, open the door; 
hence ihe place was ever since denominated Dw4- 
racd ; and tlus ridiculous etymology is countenanced 
in the Purdn'at, 

The geogsaphy of Ftolemv, in this part of Ihdid, 
is distorted to an astonishing degree; for besides a 
few mistakes, which I have mentioned, he supposes 
the river Mahi to form an elbow, and to run close 
to-the Narmaddy with which it is made to communU 
cate, tbrougli a short canal; and then afterwards to 
fail into the gulf of Cdntha, or Cach'Ma. We were 
guilty of as gross an error, two centuries ago; feu- 
we made the /mher to fall into the gulf of Vambdt. 
Tlie Mahi is a celebrated river, aqd tlie daughter of 
the earth (and of the sweat (mkna,) that 
ran copiously from the b«»dy of Indeadtuuna, 
king of Uutyiniy and famous in the legends relating 
to wmte island in the west. .The place where 
this happened, in consequence of a most fervent 
tepatyCy was called Utknmaki and Uikmahiy and is 
probably the Axuamit or Auxomais mentioned by 
P rOLEif T. The author of the Pcripltu * says, that 

« P. 2S ad 34. 
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at the mouth of the Nat'madci, they used boats, which 
they called Trappaga zx\<^ iJotymha{ aod wc read in 
tile Ay 'm-Acba'i, that in Gu}ardt' the cargoes of ships 
are put into small vessels, called Tahv'ery, and thus 
carried ashore*. My Paudit informs me, that the 
true pronunciation is Tdberi, and iu a derirative 
form TaberkAy from which the European sailors made 
Trappaga. Cotymba is no longer in use in that 
country; but, from derivation, it implies a boat 
made of the trunk of a tree, and seems to answer to 
the cathimarans on the Coromandel coast. * When,’ 
says our author, * several of these canoes are put to- 

t ether, they arc then called Sangard,' (from the 
anscrit Sangvaka an'^asseinblage;) but in Gujar/U' 
they are called Jurd, from th.-ir being coupled to- 
getlier. The king of the country about Cafydn and 
Jiombay was called SAnACANiis; but the true Hindu 
name was S.auanca, or Sauasoe'sa. He was very 
friendly to the Greeks: but, his kingdom having 
been conquered by San Danes, they wer.e no longer 
allowed to trade there f. lie was king of Ariakby 
the country of tlic Aryyds; who were foreigners, 
according to the BrahmdnHa-purAtta^y and were de¬ 
nominated Sadinoj, according to P'rolEMy, from 
the Sanscrit Sddhana, lords and masters, 'nius, the 
Portugueze were, and aic even to this day, styled, 
in Bengal, Thacurs. Tiie English, in the spoken 
dialects, are called Saheb^gs; but, by learned men, 
S/idhana Engriz} and all tliese denominations sig¬ 
nify the lords and masters. Thus, the famous Bii6ja 
is generally styled, in the west, Sa'duana, or Sa'd- 
UANA UiidjA. Such probably is the origin of the 
same of Sanoanes, King of thgSadinoi, ox UddhU'- 
nha. I shall speak mure fully, in the next essay, 
of these 'Aryyds^ in whose country was a famous 
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city, calM by Ptolsmt Smaarati, It stilt exists, 
aod g?r«at was its tiime in ancient tintes; but my 
inquiries conccniing it ha\'e liitherto proved fruit* 
less. 

* ^ * 

In, tbe ei^th century, Vaka-ra'ja built Nar~ 
tvaleh ; and his friend Chabipa built also the famous 
town of Champ6-nere. In the tenth century, accord¬ 
ing to MAsooor, Manhawtr became again-tlie me¬ 
tropolis of the ; but in the latter end of 

the eleventh, and in tM beginning of the twelfth 
centuries, they returned to NartoAkb or Nanoireh ; 
and in the year 102S, Sultan Mahmud passed 
through it, and was much delighted with its situa¬ 
tion. The princes of 'M&hca resided at first at 
Uj}^in\t but Mukja transferred the seat of Empire 
to Mtiitpura in the Dekhin, according to the appen¬ 
dix to the Agni-purdira, and now called, after him, 
Munja-pattam.. It is situated on the banks of the 
Ghd&oM; but whether it be the same with Pattawti 
or Pratkhtin% where Sa'liva'hana is 8upjx>scd to 
have residedi is unknoM'n tome; though 1 suspect 
that the latter is a little higher up the nyer, and is 
called Baithana by Ptoleuv, who says, that in his 
time it was the metropolis of king SiRi-PoLEMAtos, 
the nearest denomination to which, in Hindi, is 
'SrI-Puloma', or 'Sr(-Polik>a'ma. ^Stm'itpara im¬ 
plies the city , of blood, and was thus called, accord¬ 
ing to traditidnr, because Munja’s aimy was defeated 
there, with immense skiighter, and himself lost his 
life. His being killed in the DeGMn is mentioned in 
the Ayin-Acb^ *. The old city of Benares, notth 
of the river Bum'd, and now in ruins, is sometimes 
thus called,, and tradition variously accounts for it. 
Munja’s successor resided afterward at Dh&r&~na* 
gara, ^ow Dhdr, and called also, according to lexi- 
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cons, As&fapura, Atara-grtha or 'Atitra-sur ; wfaicti 
is proba|)ly the town called Zengere or Aerogfert by 
ProLsiir. Bammogara^ mentioned by the 
author, is probably Bamun-gatcw^ or Bamuti-gury on 
the northern bank of the Narmadd, about thirty 
miles S. W. of Mandcn, and noticed in a route fioni 
Sulianpoor^ on the Tapti^ to Ujja^i. 

The immediate predecessor of Vana-ra'ja, at. 
least in the corrected list, is s^Ied NhK^vati, the 
lord of men, or the eo^ror; but there was an in* 
terregnum; for tliere were, at that time, neither 
Bdla^ay^ uor emperors in and the whole 

country was subject to the emperors of Conoge; for 
Vana'Raja' seized upon the royal treasure, on its 
way from Gujar&t to that meti >pDlis. 

In these lists, and also in those from the Pur&nlaa, 
the nam^s of many kings, posterior to the ChristuM 
era, are hardly reducible to the Sanscrit standard ; 
and most of them seem to be epithets, and nick* 
names, borrowed from the. vulgar dialects; or else 
names of persons of low tribes. 

In our list we read first, then will appear princes 
of the Ckauiittna, Chawda and tribes. Di- 

b'aca, the first emjieror was a Yadova, or fiom the 
Yadu tribe. After the elevenUr kio^, called Da« 
niicA', f* tlien will ap^r tbe foHowit^ tribes, the 
Csh&Ua, Maewdnos, Him'as, Bhoanas;" all names 
in a plural form: and these tribes, except tbe Hun&s, 
belong to Gujarde, and are still extant. Wbat the 
author meant, by introducing them here, is not 
easily conjectured : but -I suppose that there was an 
interregnum, during which, tnese tribes became in¬ 
dependent in their own districts. “ Then wifi come 
Nicumbha, the yd/ld,*' or of the tribe. “His 
successor was ' Tua*ca ; wben t!m CYKSrw-vhhdh'd 
appeared i” in some cc^ifet we read 'Ch*kdruada^i’ 
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hai^ and the first part is to be pronounced nearly 
C&’Airttara, answermg to the Persian ChAr-i-aur^ ot 
the four associates. 

The third table contains Ra«hu*naVha’s list, as 
eurrent in the eastern parts of India. It begins with 
the Calt-^uga, or rather with-the MakA-BMratat 'ot 
great war: but I bave.omitted the first part,frior to 
tlie times of Maha'*Bali, as it has not the least affi¬ 
nity with the lists from the Pm'&n^», and throws no 
light on that part of the ancient history of India. 
Maha'-sau, according to the present list, reigned 
forty years and ei|rht months; which is conformable 
to the Purdnaa, in which he is said to have reigned 
40 years, including tlie !9 years, during which his 
sons, the Sum&fyddicas, reigned together, and which 
are generally ascribed to him. From the first of 
his accession, to the first year of Vicrama'ditya’h 
era, the present list allows 2 PB years, 6 months and 
9 days; to which 56 years being added, it will place 
his accession to the imperial throne 355 D. C. wiiich 
is very correct, as I nave shewn in my essay on 
Aniir6ansam. Unfortunately, it is the only correct 
part in the whole list. The successor of Maiia'- 
BALi' was Chandba-gupta, or Chandra-pa'la, 
fostered or concealed by Lunus ; and who lies here 
concealed under the name of AmbIt-i’a'la, for 
Lunus ts but a mess of Amrtt, which Chaxdra- 
uuPTA is supposed to have been fed with, during 
the time of his concealment; and a reign of 26 years 
is here assigned to him, as iu the Purmaa. 

i ' ♦ 

4 

Prom the first of 'Aditya's era, to the first of 'Sir- 
DRACA, there are 347 years, answering to A. D. 
291 : but iu the Cum&ricd-c'handa, it is declared, 
that he began his reign m the year of the Cali-yuga 
3291) or A. D. 19 !: and other circumstances prove, 
tiiat this date is tm^ or very nearly so. Tliere are, 
to fill up that 8 p*oe, only nine kings, whose rcigni 
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are uc ati exccssi^’c length; and 100 years exactly 
must be struck olf. 'Sudbaca is also styled Vicra« 
ma'ditya; an(i here is the most material difference^ 
between tlie various copies of the Vm\savali: for in 
tluwe. current in the west, instead of Suoilaca, we 
read Vicbama'ditya, whose predecessor was Bhar* 
TRl-uAK(» or Sacwant and SAMVDBAPA'ijt bis suc¬ 
cessor. 


From the first year of 'Sudraca, to the first of 
Vicrasia'ditya the ion of Bahkam-Gur, there 
are 343 years, and only fifteen kings to fill up that 
space. Pie began his reign, A. D. 441, or 442, and 
of course we must strike off 100 years more from that 
period. 


From the first year of this yiCRAMADiXTA, to 
Maha'biiat' and the first of the Hejra, there elapsed 
](>5 years; which is about l<S years too many. From 
this period, to De'va-Dha'ra-sinha or Bii6ja, 148 
years; which is too little by about .200 years; but 
by introducing here the 200 years we have struck off 
before, it will place either the accession or death of 
Bhuja, in tile year 9/0. From Bu6ja to Trai- 
i,6cvA-rA'j.A, or Jaya-ciiandra, 192 years. 'Su* 
DRACA, SuRACA, Called also 'Aditya, 'Sr)-Carn'a- 
Diva and SrI-Carn a-Kaja-Vicrama, wa? a fa¬ 
mous conqueror and most powerful enmeror. He is 
introduced, in the list of the kings of Bengal^ as one 
of the successors of the famous Bh'aoa-Datta, the 
son of NAKACA,.king of Pra^oiisba^ in Assam; and 
to whom Ca'neya' the black, or CrIshna, restored 
the kingdom, after he iiad killed bis father. 


In that list, he is supposed to have lived 13&7 
years after the Mah^-Bh^rata; which will place 
nitn about the beginning of the Christian era; but, 
according to tlie Jaism, ,wbo place the beginning of 
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the Celi-Ttiga alxMit rooo years R. C. this wiil make 
his reign coincide nearly with the period assi^ed to 
it by the Paurttriics. 

✓ 

The last king of was Lacsiimav'yar, who 

was deprived of his kingdom by Muhamuet) Bak- 
THYAR, the general of Cotub^udoik, about the year 
1207; for, in 1209 tlie same general was in GuJarAt, 
and the emperor died also in that year. From the • 
first of ‘SrI-Cark'a-DeVa, .or ‘Sudraca, to 1207, 
there elapsed 1017 years, during which reigned 49 
kings, at the rate of about 20. 7 years to each reign. 
The last dynasty in tins list, consists of seven princes, 
who reigned 106 years in all. 

The dynasty next to this is remarkable for the 
epithet of Pala, which every one of them atlded 
to hit own name or title. The first of that dynaaty 
was BhU'PALa, who was still alive in tlie year of 
ViCRAMADiTYA 1083, answcring to the year of 
Christ, either 1017, or 1027. Rhu'-pa'la had two 
sons, STHlEA-PALAandVASANTA-PA'LA, who crcctcd 
ft singular, and at the same time sumptuous monu' 
meat, in lionorof Budd'iia, at a place called Sarnath, 
near Bmarei. This was in the year of Vjcuama'- 
DiTYA 1083, as recorded in an inscription found 
there some years ago, and inserted in the fifth volume 
of the Asiatic llcsearches. Tradition says, that 
fore it was completed, it was destroyed by tlie Musub 
mans; and there is every reason to believe, that this 
was really the case. For the arches and vaidts 
the greatest part of the buildings which are now 
buried under ground, still retain tlie supports of sun- 
dried bricks, over which the arches were turned. In 
the year 1017 Sultan Mahmud took Betiares, and 
the town of Casam, or CusuMa, now Patna, and 
went even as far as tlie country of Ougamm, or Utiga, 
to the west of the Cmim-bazar river. ^ The next 
year, he overrun again these countries, and penetrated 
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as far as ](uraje, or Caehka-Jtaja, in tbe norihera 
parts of Bengal, called Koge by FsaisHTa, and 
Coucht by European travellers of tlie Idth and 16th 
centuries, (such as R. Fitch:) and Cx^orCoos-Behar 
made part of it. In a manuscript account of Benareat 
compiled for me by learned men, about sixteen years 
ago, it is said, that according to tradition, this monu¬ 
ment vi^s built by a powerful prince, called Buddha- 
8XKA, an epithet which implies that this king, who* 
soever he w’as, was a zealous follower of Buddha. 
He abhorred the Musulman name, and during the 
very first invasions, he was summoned to submiC and 
pay an yearly tribute, but refused. 

The Musulman army advanetti, put every botly to 
the sword, and destroyed the fort and the place; 
and it is obvious from the remaiiw, that neither was 
completed. With regard to the'idate 1083, it was 
suggested tr> me that it may answer either to the year 
of (Jurist 1027, or 1017; because formerly theera of 
VicaAMADirrA was reckoned ten years earlier thai 
now; and tins mode of reckoning is still ifc use in the 
south of India. It was in use- in Caekmir, af least 
some hundred years a^, as appears from tbe R^Or 
Tarangin'i. When this alteration took place, and 
when it was received in the northern parts of India, 
is not known. On my asking the reason of this cor¬ 
rection, my learned friends did not appear to under¬ 
stand tbe subject well: but, from what 1 could gather 
from their qonversation, it app^rs to me, that their 
ideas^n this subject were, that the years of the era' 
of'S a'x.iva'hava being Sydereah are not subject to 
any variation. That the years of tbe era of Vicra- 
^fADiTTA, which are now Luni-Solar, were not so 
formerly, and that the lunar yean of it, instead of 
iieing regulated by tbe course of the Sun, and adapted 
to it, were formerly regulated by the revolution 
of Jupiter, tlie years of which were believed, at 
-that early period to be equal to as many solar 
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years*: for this planet, as seen from the eardif^ 
comes back to the same point in heaven, after a 
pCTlod of twelve years ana five days ; and in the 
JDeccaftj the]y reckon the cycle of Jupiter ten years 
earlier than in the northern parts. Woen tlie error 
was discovered, years of Vicraua'ditta were 
made Luni-So)ar, anrl they retained no further con-, 
nection with the revolution of Jupiter. They added, 
that several corrections, more or less perfect, obtained 
at different times, and particularly one of fourteen 
years ascribed to Bhar TRltfARi, or rather referred 
to his time; and which was said to have been the 
length of his reign. 

In that case, the demolition of the monument, 
which we are speaking of, took place in the year 
1017 , during tlie invasion of Mahmud; for from 
that period, the Hindus, in this part of India, re¬ 
mained for a long time unmolested by the Musulmans. 
Modud’s invasion, in 1043, was directed to^Fa^d 
the south; and in that direction only, he penetrated 
further tlian Mahmud, as recorded in history. 

KingBHU-PAXA is called also MAHf-PA'i.A, in this 
inscri ption; but these two epithets arc synonymous, and 
signify he who fosters the earth, or world. SthIba- 
pa'la, called Phir-fa'la in the hadasom 

called Deb-pa'la, or deVa-pa'la; who, in my opi¬ 
nion, is the same who is mentioned in tlie grant found 
at Mbnghir, and in the inscriptibn upon a pillar at 
Budd&l. His father was Duabma-paxa, which pro¬ 
bably was tlie title given to him, when lie succeraed 
his tether Bhu'-pa'la, called C6-pa'la in the grant. 
The Hindus always have two names, one of them 
an8^re^iog to our Chiistiaa names, and used in tlie 


AMtwRciearcfaa, Vd. lit. p. Sl6. &c. 
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performance of re%iou8 rites. Besides, kihgs haW? 
at least one title given to them, besides nicknames 
occasionally; and it is allowed to make use of'sy* 
nonymous terms; and thus G6'Pa'la, on ascending 
the throne, was indifferently styled Bhu'‘Pa'la and 
ajid MahI-pa’la. The son of SrI-De'va-pa'la w'as 
JIa'ja-paTa, perfectly synonyihous with Bhu'pati* 
pa'la, as he is called in the Ayin-Acberi; for all 
Ri^ag are equally denominated Bhu^patL 

As the Hunh or are fnentioned in the 

inscnptiou at Buddtil, SkI-DeVa'-paea must have 
lived at a period comparatively modem; for the 
Jluns made their first appearance on the borders of 
in the time of Baiirau-Guk, who began 
his reign in the year 421. In the year 458$ JBalkh 
was tlidr metropolis; and, in the loginning of the 
seventh century, they were settled in the 
according to Cosmas Inpicopleustes, who calls 
them Wiiite Huns; and they are the same, of course, 
with the Abtdis, Abtelites or Bnthalites. It is the 
opinion of several well informed men, from Cabui 
and the adjacent countries, that the Ahddlig existed^ 
as a nation or tribe, long before Muhammed; and 
that the denomination of Abdili is not derived from 
the Persian word Abdal, the servant of God. lii 
that case, they may be a remnant of the Abtalh^ 
or Abtelitgg. It u as about that time, t))at the dy« 
nasty of the Httnag in India began, and which is 
recorded by the Paur&riicg. There were thirteen 
kings of them, and eleven more under the name of 
Mamvag, as it is supposed; but whether in due 
succession, or in a collateral tine, or only partially 
so, is unknown. We find that their power extended 
even into Gujarat', as I observed before, about 
the fra of Muhammed; and some think that Mautta 
it a contraction from Mackxdria at Mah& Hudas; 
for, in the west of IttdiOf they say Maga, and write 
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Mac'hOt for Makd; and instead of MuiiAStiies^ 
they say, Mac’momat and Mac’hobhat,- as wd 
used to do formerly in die west * Tlie MacwMs 
are noticed in the GttjorM list, and also in t^o 
lists from the PurSm'aSy in tlie chapters on futurity. 
In the Facsimile of the grsnt of MongUr, in the 
first volume of the Asiattck Researches, the date is 
plainly 13S, instead of 33; but, bad it been as ob> 
vious in the original, Mr. Wilkins, and the Pan¬ 
dits, who read it with him could not ha\'e lieeil 
mistaken. To decide this, * recourse must be had 
to the angina), which is, I believe, deposited with 
the Royal Society. 'Die two Musulman trai'dleia 
of Renaudot, in the ninth century, remark, Uwt 
the Hiiidui did not, like tlie Arabs, use a general 
era, but i^ckoned the yeais from the acccssitin of 
the reigning prince. Th<$ is acknowlalged by tlio 
learned in indit^ and that it was the constant nrac* 
tice, till a period comparatively modern, ana tlic 
limits of which it is not easy to ascertain. Several 
princes have attempted to set up ci'oa of their own, 
and these princes, instead of 'iiaca-lfandhit, or 'ifoc- 
wantae, were styled simply Samoatkas or Santicai, 
Thus, Vicraua'ditya's era was considered as jisen 
for the space of 135 years, and himself was th«i a 
'Sac-wanta: but his era is now Satnvatsara, or 
Sanwat, and himselfonW a •SeiMvafiea;and the present 
'‘Saewanta, or'<Vsca, is 'Saliva'iiana. The Pandits, 
who assisted Abul-Faeil, took particular notice of 
that circumstance, and carefully'pointer! it out to 
himf. As the date in the Mo^kir grant is within 
the W5 years, during whieW: the era of Vscra'mA- 
DJTTA wu Saco, it should have been styled thus, 
and not Samvat : and hence it may be concluded, 
that the date has no connexion with that era. 


* Sec TknolidictNaary. f Aym-Acberi Vol. l. p. S9i> 
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The reason, why the famous 'Saf-DE'vA*pA'LA 
IS not mentioned in the lists from the Furarfoit is, 
that he lived in too modern times, for they do not 
c(Mne so low. After the invasion of SdlI'ah-MaH’'. 
MUD, in the years 1017 and 1018, the en¬ 

joyed some respite, till the last MaMbh&raty or mat 
war, in 1192, when all the heroes of /ndu fell in 
the plains of Th^'u-Sar. During thatjKriod, 'Saf- 
De'va-Pa'i-a mi^ht humble those of Dravira and 
Guijar&t (that is to say the haia-r&yh\ and the 
'Hum$ in the Panjab; for he by no means conquered 
them; and he probably humbled them only, by re¬ 
fusing to pay some yearly tribute, and putting on a 
bold countenance, at the head of a powerful army. 
It seems, however, that he marched through the 
Vindhyan hills, to tlie west of ihtJumnay and then 
went into the Punjab, as far as the borders of the 
kingdom of Cimb<ja or Ghazni. ■ llie time in which 
this expedition took place, cannot be ascertained, 
but within certain limits. After Modud's invasion, 
in the year 1049, the Ifindia recovered some strength 
and courage, under the weak reigns of Togruc 
the usurper, and Furrugic-Za'd. The enterprising 
Ibrahim succeeded him; but it was not till tlie 
vear 1079 that he was enabled to lead an army 
into India; and probably the expedition of'Sid- 
Deva-pa'la took place between the years 1053 
and 1059, during the weak reign of Fukbuck- 
Za'd, oS whom nothing is recorded. 

The list of the kings of Bengal, in the Aym- 
Acberi, was formed by Jainas, who place the be¬ 
ginning of the CaU-yuga only 1078 B. C. but it was 
afterwards altered by the followers of Brahtna, and 
the beginning of it placed 8100 B. C. and the reigns 
of every king prodigiously lei^hened, in order.tomake 
the whole coincide with the year of ^eVali^yuge. 

The Haji* rASirinagur pretend to be descended from 
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Bra^A'Datta, contemporary with CrIsuka; but 
in their pedigi^,. cominumcj^d by the piesent 
king, to C»taiit Hardwickl, in we yeam795, 
it » aoknowfedged that ft)r the s|}ace of ^00 years 
after Bbaoa-^datta, notliiug is recorded of his sue* 
cessor^ niot e^xn their names t. If the same correo 
tioD be isODckiced. into t)ie ]ist of Ji&tgal pria^Sf 
it will place the of AxARf^ArBuifiA in the 
first century bef<ve we Christian era, and bring the 
whole list, at ieaat, Wkbia tbo ixnlnds of hntucical 
probability. * 

Throng the uncertainty of Persian orthography;, 
and the carelessness of transcribers, the names of 
these princes are most miserably disOgured; and I 
shall only obeerve here, that the real names of tlte 
threepredecessots of 'Suduaca, areSANCARA-siNUA, 
‘SATRUJira, and fiufirATi-PAXA, or Ka'ja-i'a'la. 
His successor's name is Jatadbaca, called CuIsuxa 
in tlie Pwr6iiai, and said there to have been his 
broUier. 

I shall now produce anotlter list, whidi was 
bnmght from Aseam by the late Ur. Wade ; and 
given by him to MK.llAa4NGTON. It was originally 
the same witli the Voiu^vaii, but it was new nio< 
(idled, according to the ideas of the Jiuinar; though, 
1 must confess, roatic is didicult ro say which is the 
original one. Be this as it may, it is certainly a 
most cmrious list, and in some instances it affords 
useful hints. 


tfrt. «u. 4kjw. 

To Yudbishi'hira, ... - 1880 8 10 
To Mitra sinha, - « - - . agS 6 9 




Eauroir ' 


tl 9 

To Kiy>81NHA, 

To VeIja-pa'la, 

To SadaVva-pa'la, - - - 
To Ha'm{r, - . ^ , 

To Ma'dhava'Be'na, • *- - 

To SailadhaW or BhOja, * 
To Rati-pa'lAi • • » « • 


jrr*« aw; 

497 0 10 
334 6 19 
327 11 9 I 
152 0 1 
107 1 22 
3.U 7 22 
83 7 7 


In this list, MiTSA'SrNHA is meant for JrvA, 
tnd NrI-8ikha for Gautama; and Yudhisht^hik 
» placed here, by the followers of Jina in the 
1881st year of the Cali^yuga of the followers of 
Beahma', but in the bei^innjng* of their own, for 
which they have two different reckonings. Ac> 
cording to one, the Caii-yt^a ^gan 1078, but 
according to the other, 1SI9 B. C. and tliii last 
computation' has been adopted here. According to 
it, JiKA or 'Saca was bom 1207 years* B. C. or 
12 years after the CaU-yttga and CslsHNAf. He 
lived 237 years, and died accordingly 930 years B. C. 
Those who place the beginning of the CaR-yuga 
1078 B. C. say, that Jina was bom in the year 
1108, and died in 1036. Others, admitting the same 
era, say, that he was born in the year 1036, and 
died A. D. 930; and thus, whether he lived 237 
or 77 years, his death equally happened in the same 
year before Christ. ^ 


The next is NrI-simha or Gautama: NrV-sinha 

is a well known title of 'Sa'liva'hana, and in tlie 
Gtyar&i^ list I mentioned before, 'Sa’liva'hana is 
introduced in the solar tine, in pom of Sugata 
or Gautama. This explains a pasMge from the 


* See Kcmpfer. 

i Adilk Researches, Vobad p. istand 14. 
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in which it is saicL that 'Sa'xiva- 
HAitA, ot *3aca, the riiier of the period denominated 
afB^ him, apjpeared whhi 2526 yeiiti of the era 
of YuouisijirHiRA had elaps^ ; tiiat is to say, he 
was bcim 57'4 years B. C. arid the y»r 544 is coosi* 
dered is that, either of nis manifestation to the world 
as aiegislitor, or ofifei alfcension into heaven. The 
JabuUf as Veil as (he followers of BRAunA', claim 
Sa'jliva'hana as their own, and suppose that he 
xnanifested himself sevn^t tiroes to the world; and 
is.there are several Vicraha'dityas, there are, of 
course, several worthies of the name of 'Sa'xiva- 

IIAKA. 

VrIjA'Pa'la, or BrYja'Wa'la, is the famous Ma> 
HA'^-BALt: for thehings of Magadha were thus called, 
as I observe in my essay on Ami-Gat^am; and this 
title was distorted Into uxrdwal and BeIrdaul by 
Musulman writers. He is placed, erroneously, a 
little before the era, of Vicrama'ditya, by the 
compiler, for fearons which will appear immediately. 

From this &mous emperor, he passes to Sada't- 
pa'xa, or SadaVva-pa'la, father-in-law of Bauram- 
Gur, and who gave him his daughter in marriage, 
about the year 426; thus passing over the dyuasties 
ofSuDRAcA and 'Sa'lxva'hana. The last dynasty, 
which he supposes to have lasted 500 years, our 
compiler has transTOited and brought down as low 
as the invasion of Tisf UK, in the year 1998. This 
famous conc^ueror is eenerally cRiIed Timur-lrnk, 
by Hindus, in their Oironological lists, and also in 
an insciiption near Bi/igwr, 

This account of ‘SAaiVA'HANAS dj^nasty at JD/7/f, 
and at so late a period, however strange, is rot en¬ 
tirely groundless. Tiepfekthalkr, in his account of 
Subah Dftff, mentions two kings of that name, on 
the authority of some Persian writers, whom he doM 

p2 
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tiot name. I saw the good old pun, at 
i n the year i784. He was a man of austere ipanpe.r^, 
and ituiapable of deceit Hii list of the kings, of 
the Tmara and Ckohan tri^ at 23^1, has cer- \ 
tainly much affinity with those in the Ayw^Acheri*^ 
and the 8nd FaRiSHfA’s account 

of the Subahs of /iidM, are pgist likely the sources, 
from which the good father drew his information \ 
hut as these tracts are not at pie^t within my reach, 
1 cannot ascertain this point. 

The Bhais, or BkattiUf who live between DiUi 
and the PanJib, insist that they are descended front 
a certain king, called 'Sa'mva'hana, who had three 
sons Buat, Maya, or Moyk, and Tiiaiua'z, or 
Tha'ua'«. Mote settled at Psti^aieky and either 
was a ThatuKi or Thmoni^ or l»d a sou thus called. 
When AMin>TiMoa invaded India, he found, at Tog- 
ioepoory to the N. W. of DiUi, a tribe called SUoun 
or who were ThanaoU or Mamchtcuu; and 

these he ordered to be massacred, and their town to 
be burned f. 'Sa'iJva'hava is generally pronounoed 
*Salwan and 'Salban in the west, and Kiaaoiia 
calls him Shau-Lewan. 

The Manicbeans were Christians; and when Fa> 
THER Monserrat was at DiUl, at the court of 
Acbar, he was informed, tliat near that metropolis, 
and to the S. W. of it, and of course at Toghekabad, 
near the palace of Pjthaura', tlie usual residence 
of the ancient kings of that city, there were certain 
tombs, which were asserted to be tlipse of toipo 
ancient princes of D\Ui, who were Christiap^ and; 
lived a little before the invasion of the Musutmans, 
Jf tliese tombs really existed, they did not belong 
to Hindus, who never erect any : they could hardly 

• VeL Sd. p. 6a. 

t Veguigaet Histjrj of Ibe Hoim, Vol. 5. p. 50. 
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hehfip: to Musulmans, for it is scacecly |>ossible tliat 
shoulii be imstalten by Musulmaos; since 
tiOmbs of those itnoa^ them; Drbo fell in battle^ or 
* otherwise died, ifi the beginsM^ of their inTasions, 
are looked opon as places of worship; and those 
entombed ' Hieie are oAmderei^ either as martyrs, 
or saints. In speaking of tlie tombs, and other mo^ 
nxmenta or events in JWNo; FATuaH Mostserbat 
says,' with nnu‘h candour, I was told so in that 
country/ or, * I was assure^ of it by respectable 
persons; but whetlier it be so or not, I cannot fur¬ 
ther say.’ He explains himself in these terms, with 
regard to thirteen figttres, in basso relievo^, upon tlie 
rocks of Gw/rflo)', wliich he visited in his way from 
Surat to DUVi, and wldcb were supposed, by Chris' 
tians in In^a, to represent our Saviour and hia 
twelve disciples; one hgure in the middle beina a 
little higher than the rest. Monsekhat says, rat 
they were so much defaced, that no inference coukt 
be drawn from them, except their being thirteen m 
nmnber*.‘ The ibregwog particulars,^ concerning 
the BhatSt 'Sa'uva'hava and bis three sons, I ob¬ 
tained from an intelligent native, whom 1 sent to 
surt’ey the countries to the-N. W. of Diiti. He was 
employed, on that service, from the year ]7B6till 
17^; and, in the year 17B7, he was in the country 
of the Bhats. His instructions were to inquire par« 
tlcularly, into the geomphtcal state of these coun¬ 
tries; and, whenever m could find an opportunity, 
to make inquiries also into th^r history and antiqui¬ 
ties. At that time 1 knew very little about'SVLivA- 
HAKA, and was still less interested in his history; 
and of course that ancient prince was not mentioned 
tt> him ; and the kabwledge which he obtained, con- 
cacrningbini, among the was merely accidental, 

ami by so means m consequence of any previous 
directions from me. 
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’IHie Heresy of the Manichtam spietd oil over the 
western parts of ImUm, aod Jb£o Cc^Jorti at a very, 
eark penod» in co^quence of violent perwcuttonn 

during whi^h tbefollowem of 3^N£#^ded 
in,great numbers, and. at differei^t times, into/iu/lia: 
a^ it t& even higidy probable, that Makes remained 
a long time concea^M in that country in tlie fort of 
Arabian, on die eastern ^nks of die river Strgngha^ 
now called Chitrangh and Caggar. The Mct<^ 
tfunia here mentioned by A^c(i%laus tbe Bishop, 
is tbe ifive Autatvidii, ofMe3<^amm of tbe Pan^fib,^ 
commonly called the five or Bh^ica and 

Sthaso, speaking of tbe Mhed or Antarvid^ betyveea 
the Chhido and the Jelkni, savs, “in this Alevgto- 
tamia," an<l here tlie pronoun tfiii b^ an obvious re¬ 
ference to the several Bhcda or Ma^i^anuaii of the 
Patfjdb. Tlie river Strangha M c^led Sarangu by 
Arki 4K and tlie Ckitrangh, flowing from tliO' 
northei'ii bills, passes to tbe westward of l^'kdtiu-aar 
or Thduu^ar, at some distance from which the watcr 
is absorbed by tlie saiul$;. yet the vestiges of its- 
ancient bed may be traced as far 9 ^ Bacar on the 
Indus, Tlie I'eport of my native surveyor concerning 
ibis river, is confirmed by the report of Geke- 
BAL TiiostAs inliis Memoirs.*. There wese Bhats 
nr 'Bhattis in that county, loug befoiie the arrival of 
Manes ; for Ptoxeuv, in the beginaing of the third 
century,, takes, notice in diot country of two con¬ 
siderable towns, obviously denominated after dicui. 
The first is Bata-nagra ot Bbut-nagara, town..of 
the Bhats. Bhatnext U die vul^r pronunciation' 

of it; blit die present town.of J&atnem is-not the 
same widi the Bhat-nag^. o£ J’xole^v ; which 
was to the westward of tbe OAec Bi^flh, and is> 
probably tlie town called BJiadtjiaieh*' The other 
place noticed by Ptolekt is Batan-aaisat'e, p com- 
plSnd name; an^ in the true idiom qf tlie Hindi. 



Ak<tf/and^j.or C8 them^k of tte posaessive caiej; 
u^'$9ta ift a pool 6r lake. Bhatt<»iic(^ani is ae« 
coniing td the tdiom of the dialect about XK^; but 
9 (t Lkmi^, atad tii the Paiyih^ they would sav 
yan-da-tara; for as they say there BkatH mr Bhat^ 
the |>hira{ form it tlien Bkattyanh with a nasal n, 
and da or di are the usual marks of the {>oiSessivc 
case with them. Bkattyan-da, Is also a oeHvativc 
^3rm, implying as much as belonging to the Bkattu, 
is 6ynoQ}mous with Bkattyaaih. From, the' 
aitnation assigned to it b)^ Ptolemy, I suppose it to 
be tlMs^me place which is called Bhattinaa^ to the 
N. N. £. of Bhat'fter^. The BhattU are sfa»herds, 
and various trities of them are found In the Pargdbf 
and they also inhabit the high grounds to the eut of 
the Indtu, from the sek to Uch. These tribes are 
called Atkambhethf in the Ayht-Aeberi; but sevetal 
well mfortaed -men, who had long resided in that 
country^ say‘that the true pronunciation is Acsham- 
Bhatti : whioh implies the many troopi or bands of 
the Bhattis ; bemuse thQr go by troo^ selected from 
various trib^ or families; 


Manes gave himself out as the Cttnisr, and had 
also twelve disciples | and. io the Character of 
Cmrist. he became 'Sa'liva'hana in In£a. He 
had three disci {des exalted above the rest, and their 
names were Budda or Addas. Hexmas orHEXMiAs, 
and Thomas ; which 1 conceive to be the same witli 
Bhaiv Mata or Mote, and Tbaika'z or Tha'Mae', 
the supposed-sons, or ndter dises^es, of 'Saliva- 
RANA; In the seventh centuiy. thi^ were Christians 
•t Serinda, or Ser^Hmd,^wiBi a monasterv; and two 
monks from that place, at the commana of the «n- 
(leror JbsTiMiAN. carried ailk wonns, or rather their 
to Gonttantinepk, 
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'^e.ccmipU^ oC Uat, broiul^from Juam hf. 

lft(p jQjL F» well ii^m^ned^ with regatA 

to liK V^n blow given to jhi^ ^auty of Mwcl^K 
hy,;4lttB^'I'uiUB, in the M^aiar of 4 feebk .irtheoft' 
at Toglock-pwr, Uut it U oiueh more veasoo^ 
aWe, I tbiak, to place, the overthtpw of <ehat dyaasty 
in the latter end of the tw'clfth century. 


• t 

4 ♦ 

Tlierp waa in Eg^t a certain Scytmtaxus, who. 
^d studied, it seeuis, ziAkJWtdria^ and visited the. 
smciraiitts ot Thebais. He went by-sea to.Zvd^, .ap' 
4(Kdi^ to St. Epipiiam.ius, and brought thence four * 
limoks^ containing tlie most extravagant, notions^ 
but h^. died, before could preach bis ncw^doctrine, 
in the latter en.t) of the secoiut cottury. He waa 
succeeded ^ his disciple,, called TEfLnafVYUusi, who 
went into Palc$tme; but was obh«d to fly to PertiOf 
wliece he declared he was another uunpA or Buddha* 
end,, like Inm, bo^ of a virgin, and l)n>ught up by 
angels, atnong certun OMuntalBS. Ferhap»tbis new 
oame was concealed m tlw old one T£rebihthu 5, 
fWip tlie Arabic JMrthBotam. Botam in Arabic^ 

or Bui/ten, in CbaUak, signify a Tere- 
tintk in general; but the largest and best sort is 
called, in the former language, Darthboiam, which 
Stay possibly hsve sotne athnity-with the Buddham- 
ga^'^ or Bu^hanirTevit^ oi tlie Ceytaaose and Baub-* 
D^s in Rneral, and which' signihes tlte tree of 
Buppgys for Gach'k is tlie Bpok^ dialects,' and 
TfruptJ^Uf in Sanscrit, signify a.tree. F<m^ be said* 
when he entered upon ,1ms mission, He rip/tjam TEttSH 
ei^TUUM. red aliua^ ^pji 44 t,vocari, tl^t lie was no 
jpnger T£U£B)MTHVSt hut another Bubdua *.: Tiie 
Tj^uinth h unknown.m /m6u, except beyond tht 
JtniftUf where I ann told that there are fovc&ts, ^f thal. 
tort which the PufpehiuiBt .or PkHatkii^ 

calleci Piifd, in that country, and all over indiov 


.$almasiV 8 d« Honton)0(% sod Atjibiib. Hb. P. $70. 
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' oame Wm pnlk^y given to him, ra hti in* 
{anic5t'^y conversant vHcii 

the no^onrof tlie -Hindus. Having met with a 
sttoiitt nj^MMtttm, ffttn the priesthoon in Fa’sutf he 
was wiged to contMl hiimeif in tlie honse of « 
widow ;> wher^' fiilting from his bed, he brolce hit 
neck, and died. Hit writings fell into the Innds of 
an adopted scm of the widow, who became a convert 
to his opnions. Cedrewvs ami Sitidas say, that 
he was by birth a Bremen,: a good musician, and 
an e«oeHent painter. He maintained that he was 
the PAnACEET^ and Christ; and the ignorant 
mnotiw the Christians, with his discipies, msibted 
that M was Budda or Budd’ha, himself regene> 
rated; and be was afterwards regeuerated, in-tlie 
same manner with the Lamas, in tl)e person of his 
discipie Boddas-Aodas, or Ada-Makes, who, 
after many nairow escapes, was put to a most cruel 
death, by the king of Ptrtia. His fcdtowers, being 
alarmed, left tlie country^ and many, according to 
D’HEnnstoT, retired to indSd. This is conhrmed 
by the testuirony of one of RkvAUDOt's Moliamme- 
dan travellers, who went to Ctyhn^ in tlie ninth 
century; and says, that in that island there were 
many Jews, and AfeiocAenifS or Thammiattg: for thus 
they were called in Perm. Peter the f^Uan, who-. 
Hved in the ninth century, says, tint a little before 
his time, a certain Sergius asserted, that Tychicus, 
the disciple of Paul the apostle, had been regene* 
rated its-him; that lie was thb PAnACLETE, and a 
bright star. descended from lieaven-. He boasted 
that be had preached the Oospel in various countries, 
and particularly to the ibhahitants of XasrfiAeM, near 
the Country* of the C^naehrite, li^'tlie East, llie 
GmgeHc provinces were known, at*'-that time, in 
Ptniity •under the name of the coufntry <t( Cttmcor, 
its metropolis: and Laot&keia is orobably Dttiiti'dac, 
m IJuth dac as suspected by Father Cassiano. 
ThiS'ScMeios, a A/efucAedn, appeared in the charaoter 
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of Chrut, «o<i ^ the Pandete.; asd waa in 
and at tkffriiac, the ninth centuxy, tovards thet 
lattor end of which there appeared aoptbar'SA'i.iyAV 
UAMiA, in the counti^ DiUit (accordmg to the 
list brought from by the late Dm. W>ad£).‘ 

DsoviGffEA shows, that Makys propagated his doc¬ 
trine in Tartatyt where he was reared as a god. 
In the co«mtrv C'hegil, iq :often men¬ 

tioned in PeriuiH Romances with Khoten, he erected 
several temples, which, he adorned with pictures. 
His skill, as a painter, is greatly extolled by.Persian 
aOd Arabian writers, as well as his imiDous collaction 
of drawings, in a book called £r/engj and every 
collection of pictures is still thus called to this day. 
Xfany authors, both ancient, and motlem,. have la-. 
boured to find out tlie etymology of his name Maki 
but-it seems tliat it was his o^qal Hindu name^ 
which .signifies a .jewel in general, and is not tin-, 
common, to tins day, in compound names, as Ma'- 
ffi-BA'KAi NiLA'MANf, &C. It was the general 
opinion formerly, that Makes was a H'mdu^ and his 
father a Brdimcn. He was also called Cvbricus. 
Ctdiri in Hindi signihes a hundiback; and Cubrica, 
in a derivative form, sigoi&cs, either a man who is 
crook-backed, or the son of such a man. His father’s 
name was Patskius, and Pdf'haca, to. this day, is 
a i«iy common surname in India, Carossa, the 
name of his mother, is more obscure and uncommon^ 
The Manicheam said, that Christ was the primeval 
serpent, who enlightened the minds of Adah and 
Eve; the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer; 
the oiiginal soul, the preserver of the soul, and the 
fabricator ef the instrument wjth which the salva^. 
tion of the soul is effeoteib He was bom of the 
earth, and, for the redemption of mankind, sus^ 
peud^ on every tree: for they aaw him crucified on 
eveiy tree, among its braoebei. . 

> 

The reader will easily perceive some deviatiras. 
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from wliftt I had%dv«n)de4 in roy eacay on /Inu-Gak^ 
whidi’waa*tlrea<fy1ii tlie prem, wken 1 found,< 
in perasing Tatioui trac^- several scattered passages, 
wlirch’ b*ve induced me to make the present cor- 
repdon*^ and additions. I shalt coacKide this essay 
Avkh a ftv'remarks rOti the vanotis tdhes wliich ruled 
orcr the countries bordering upon the iNdws, and the 

hsountains, accoi^ing to the Paur^$^cti9,' 
The IcsktedcacM, or chHdren of Ictkwiat, who ruled 
in the countries watered by \\v Indu*; and this dy¬ 
nasty ooQsisled of ^ generations. The Abhim, or 
Shepherds, w the upper parts of the /m/Ws, ten gene¬ 
rations or reigns: then the 'Sacaty under ten kings, 
und probably kings of Persia. Then came ei^it 
Yavam kings, or Greeks of Bactriam; and fourteen 
TusltamrlaSy or from' Turhi; and these belonged 
probably to the Parthian dynasty. Tlien came 
seven Garddabhinas, thirteen Morutidae. or Burufi~ 
daSy as many Huda kings, and eleven Mtmn'as, 
Many suppose the Monaidas and Mautias to be 
dyuasties of vaiious-branchesof the Hmas; but tliey 
produce no authority, and it is of course a mere sur¬ 
mise. Be this as it may, they are arknowlcdged to 
be ftneigners. The Garddabhinas are the descend¬ 
ants of Garddabha, or Bahram-Gur, wlio began 
liis reign in tlie^'ear 4S1« The Hums are the wmte 
Hunt of Cosvas-IrdicoRlevstks, and consequently 
the same with- the EuthalittSy or white HunSy who 
were settled in the Panjdby in the seventh century. . 
The Vindhya-Sttcti is a collateral t^vnas^, descended 
from Kosru-Pekviz, and which began between the 
years 820 and 830* Their metrop^a was- Udajfih 
pura, and the Paurbnica* have recorded the names 
of seven of them, who reined all together 90 years. 
The Morunda of Vto^t.ut are the same mth the. 
Morunda; BurundOy or Bururtfa of the Purddas. 
They are only mentioned once, inilie prophetic chap¬ 
ters; and are supposed, by some Pandits, to be a 
tribe of Hunt} put this is atnere sutinise, founded, 
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Oft thfir being' mentioned with tliat tnhS: Thtf 
-were foreigners, and according to Ptolemt, in tlio 
beginning of the third centuiy, they were in pos* 
session of the countries, lying between the 
and the river Cosa, or incloding North-Bekar 

ami tlie province of Ottde. h seemsy that their pos< 
ses^ons extended even to the sonth of the Gn^ts: 
forOrpiAN says, that this river flowed thi'augh the 
country of the Maramthet*. Tite country which 
they possessed const! tiiterl afterwards what was called 
the country of Camge, denominated also tl>e king* 
dom of Bourou, by tlie earlier Musulman writers: 
and this appellation is perhaps only a corruption from 
Burtmda. The Burundas uvere pr^ably thus called, 
because they were originally frorn the country*, called 
PoTOut by Dxgviones, and wldch seems to have 
been the ancient name of T'rfto/, or Tihtt^ called also 
Barantaly in a derivative form, as Bengal from Beng. 
Its metropolis is called Lamiy BarmUata aifd Putah, 
Putalay Bootdn and Tibot seem to be derived from 
Buddha, called, in that cpuntiy. But, Put, Bot 
and Pot. The natives of that country understand, 
by Boatan the kingdom of LatsOy and by Tibot the 
regions to the westward, toward the source of the 
(Ranges; and this was, it seems, the coUntry of 
Porout; and the idea seems to be confirmed by ’De- 
ouiONEsf. The king<lom of Tibot, according to 
Chinese writers^ extended as far as the country of 
the Brohmena, in the year 589j; and intbeyTar 
fi49, tlie king of Tibot invaded the inland patt^ of 
India, that is to say, Benares, according to Db- 
GuioNEs. This account of these western dynasties, 
which ruled over the'countries bordering upon ‘the 
Indus, I shall resume, in an essay, budi ^graphi¬ 
cal and historical, on such parts of India as Were 


* CjDCfetiai, lib. 40, v. 14^4. 

t Hut drt Hutu, Tol. i, p. 59 . { Ditto, p. tS4. 
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tiuvened by AL£XAND£]t. It is oeariy finished,« 

>yell >8 the iDap in tended to accompany it. 

\ 

i 

Tlic dwtrine of Manes could not fail of meetiiig 
yrith ;Qiany admirers, in Lulia^ wlieie he appealed 
{S the character of Buddha, ^d of Chkist, or 
^a'liva'hana. Transmigration was one of his 
teMU; and the rule of life and maniicia^ of his 
oisciplea, was very severe and rigorous. They abr 
•tain^ from flesh, fish, eg^s, wine, &c. and tlut 
rul^ of every district, and president of their assets' 
blies, was consideretl as Cuaisr; and, about tlie 
sixth century, they ttad gained copsiderable influence 
in the east. The in tlie west, are now 

Musulmaiu; but, as they are of a roving disposition, 
some tribes, at various periods, eniigrated, and set* 
tied in the adjacent countries, particularly to tlie 
eastward of the Oanges. Such an emigration to(d( 
place of lai^ years, and tliey settled near Chan^gwta^ 
in RjohUcund: but, at a roucli more ancient and uih 
known i^iod, they crossed Uie Gaii^e*t and settled 
in the district of BtiddhaGwn^ and theiic built afoit« 
called, after their supposed grand-sire, C6t€^S^iv&- 
hanOf or 'Salbahan, tne fort of.'S a'liva'hana, and. 
which is mentioned in the A^m-Acbtri*; and this 
happened, before they had embraceil the religion of 
Islam: they emigrate probably on account of some 
religious persecution { as well as the other descend' 
ants or followers of‘S aTiva'hana, in the Purganah 
of Bc^ifmdru, about three d^s'journeyTroin iMck- 
ntm, and in the district of Akairabad. 

Tliese call themselves VaWyas, or Bakyas, and 
also tlie Vais'yas of'SAL'ivA'HANA, 'Saca-Rdja-vansas 
and '^ca Raja-citmdras, that is to say, the royal 


Vol. 3d, Tucsim Jubbhi, p M 
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oiTspHng of Saca or 'S-a'liva'haka. All tho nj«n- 
bcr« of this tribe insist, that their chief is really an 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the characti^ of 'Saca 
or 'Sa'iiva'iiana, ivgcnerat^ like' the presidents 
•nd chiefs of the Alamcheans. This the chief, with 
affected modesty, seems rather unwilling to acknow* 
ledge; but in despite of his affected endeavours to 
conceal his divine origin, peculiar circumstances wilj 
betray him, and which are related, in nuiAerout 
and fulsome legends, .current through the whole 
tribe, and which I shall pass over. There are also, 
in the 'Pxnmfula, 'Saca-xantOM or 'Saca-li^ef^tMHua9, 
which signify, and are understood in that country, 
to signi^', the offspring of Saca, or king'SACA or 
Sa'livahana; and in the-east, and also in the ilirest, 
the followers of a deity, or-some legislator sind in- 
stitutor, are often called his offspring *. It is birt 
lately that I have been acquainted with this singular 
tribe of Ii^a»CtmhraSt who do not differ rrorti 
other Hindus of the same class, and have now lot< 
every vestige of their ancient religion, except the 
name of their institutor. 


AMiic lUatarefaM, TsL S. p. 507. 
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APPENDIX TO ESSAY IV. 


Ptolemy places about 255 geographical 

miles from the mouth of the river J/aM, but the real 
flistance is not above 200. The diiferent places, 
mentioned by that author, between IWay/nt and the 
sea, stand thus. From the mouth or the MaAi, to 
its supposed communication with the Narmad6y 60 
G. M. to Tidgttra 50: to Mtumgam 50: to Zerogcre, 
now DhAr or 'Asara-gtir, 55: and to Ujjayiul 40. 
The two last towns are erroneously placed by him, 
on the banks of the NarmadAy and I strongly sus* 
pect, that it is also the cate with the two otliers. 
They are also placed on the left or southern bank 
of that river, which is not the case, unless perhaps 
with regard to TlAgura, which might have been si¬ 
tuated to the south, either of the NarmadA, or some 
other river mistaken for the NarmadA. 77r?gf/r is 
certainly a trrre Hindi denomination, and there are 
several places thus called, in the more southern parts 
India; yet in this instance, I suspect that it is 
a mistake, for Paya-gurra, or Perwa-gur, to the 
south of the river D'kAdharOy mistaken by Ptolebiy 
for Narmada ; because these places were said to 
be in the tiram of tiie last river. Tiram implies only 
the countrpr bordering upon the sea, or a river: but 
It was misunderstood oy travellers, and supposed 
^ them tu imply the banks of the NarmadA. TIuis 
Payagurra was said to be in the tiram of tlie Nar- 
madd, which is very true; and to the eastward of 9 
river that runs by it. The D'hAiThara river runs 
afterwards very near to the Mahiy in the vicinity 
of BrodrAi and there might have been formerly a 
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communicatioD, either natural or artificial, betvea 
these two rivers; and the nature of the soil, with the 
distance, certainly countenances the possibility of 
such a communication. The town of Niasiat, placed 
by Ptolemv on tlie Narmad&y 1 strongly suspect 
to be out of its place, and to have been originally 
meant for Kasica or Nanuck, near the source of the 
God&verit and to the N. £. of Bombaif. It is also 
my opinion, that the Sardtmtfr mountains are nits- 
placed by Ptolemt; and indeed such is the con¬ 
struction of iiis map in that part, that titere is ao room 
for them in their natural place; and 1 take them to 
be those situated to the east of Barocht^ between 
the NanmdA and the river Mdhi, where to this day 
tb^ dig fur precious stones. In consequence of 
this erroneous cx>nstructioD, rivers Paddort 
Sdbhra-mAti, and Mahi are confounded, and the 
whole peninsula of Gmcrdi disappears. The reasMi 
I conceive to be, that the shores were not frequented, 
on account of the vicious and untractable disposi¬ 
tion of the natives. In the fourth century, mention 
is made of Diu, under the denomination of Dibw fit 
Divu*: its inhabitants were -called Dioai, Dibmi 
and Diveni; and it appears that this denomination 
extended to the whole peninsula. In tlie same man¬ 
ner, the Musulmans gave formerly the name of 
Soma-naiha, to Gtyardt', from a famous place of 
worsiiip of that name. 

It seems, that the inhabitants of that cotmtry 
had, by their piracies, greatly oifieoded the Ra¬ 
mans: for wc read that tb^ were forced to 
send an embassy to Constaniinoplty and give hos¬ 
tages for their future good tehaviour, and thcr 
&mous Thkophilvs was one of them. When' 


• Phaortorgms, p. 487. AnarisD. Mmidfia;, Bbi'Sio^lMa ii cdM 
Bib ill Ibs.A^a-Acbcri, VoL 2d. {i, S4. 
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we rear! in Strabo, that Menander conquered not 
only Pataiene, but also the country of Sigertis, and 
the kingdom of Tessariostus, there is a strong pi-e> 
sumption, that these countries were contiguous to 
each other. Patalene is well known; and Sigertis 
is from the Hindi Se/ier-deSf the country of Seher, or 
Sehr, mentioned in the Aytn-Acheriy where it is 
called Seeree, and its Rija Sehkis, and by others 
SiHAR*. AbuL'Fazil says, that it was bounded to 
the east by Casktnir (read Ajmir); to the west by 
the river Alehran or Indus. It had the sea to the 
south, and to the north the mountains, that is to 
say, the black mountains of Uch'h f. 

4 

I have met lately with respectable and well in¬ 
formed men from that country, who declared to 
me, that the country to the west of tlie Indusy be¬ 
tween the river and the mountains, is called by the 
natives l^ehr and Leherek, and its inhabitants Lcke- 
r4i or Lehrdi. In tlie same manner the cemntry to 
the eastward of the Indus, is called Sehr, Sehereh ; 
and its inhabitants SehrAi or Seherdi. These two 
denominations mi<;ht be written Lehr&hi and SehrA- 
hi; but the letter H is not to be sounded, and serves 
only to separate the two vowels. 

The country of Lekreh or Leherek, is called Nedheh 
or Nedeheh by Ebn-Haucal§, and Nodka by Et- 
Edrissi. The town of Lehrwun near Hydrabad, 
(and both cities are to the west of the Indus,) de¬ 
rives its name from that same source; but it is gene¬ 
rally called Nehr^mun or Nehrun, Nirun by El- 


* Ayia-Acberi, VoL the 2d. p. 146 him) 149. t Do> p. 145. 
t One of them wu Mveral yeare in (be wrvice of Gholam Mo¬ 
hammed Abaui, ruler of Siud. Abawi aignt6es a descendant of 
Abbaa, opt an Aby^iao. 

\ See M^ior Onseky’s trantbitwo. 

VoL. IX. Q 
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Kdiitssi, and Birun by Persian authors, because in 
that language there is very little difference between 
the letters B and N. The whole country of Nedhth, 
or Nehrzvtm, from its capital in former times, is 
called Nehncun or Bchrwun, in the Ayin-Acberi; 
but it is omitted in the English translation, owing 
probably to some defect in the manuscripts in that 
part. Be this as it may, where we read Pergmmahs 
separate in the printed copy *, there is in the original 
Nehmnin-yia-Chand, the districts of Nehrwun, and 
Chand. The latter is called Chandu of Bacar Iry 
ABi;r.-FAziL in another placet, and Sandurhy El- 
Edrisst, The famous port of Lehri or LehrAht- 
btinder is thus called, because it is in the country of 
Lehreh; whilst another port, n the eastern branch, 
is denominated, from a similar circumstance, Sehri, or 
SehrAId-bunder. It is called Smheri by Otter, and is 
situated to the westward of an arm of the Indus, which 
forms there a spacious lake, in some places seven or 
eight miles broad, and is noticed by Alexander’s 
historians. It is well known to modern travellers 
and pilgrims; and Sehri-bunder at present is always 
called Bustah'bundcr. This salt water lake or bay, 
(for its entrance is pretty broad,) was by the Greeks 
called Saronis'^., and Etrinos, probably for Seirinos, 
from Sehrwun or Sehrun in a derivative form, as Left^ 
rtm from lebr or Lehreh. It is called Etrinos by 
Arrian in his Periplus of the Erythrean Sea ; and 
he says that it is hardly discernable at sea; and this 
is the reason why it is not noticed by modern navi¬ 
gators; but it is well known to travellers, w1k> in 
general are pilgrims, going to worship at Hinglaz, 
near Caj>e Moran, the Hindu name of which is Mu- 
dAn, wherein the letter D has a mixt sound between 


* Ayiii'Acberi, Vol. If. Tukseeio Jornma, p. $ 7 , 100, vai lOS. 
t Vol. II. p. 14'7. I Plutarch d« flum. 
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n and H, and signifies a head land*. The entrance 
is said to be about two cos broad, or three miles and 
a half. From Bvxtah-bunder, to Al/ad, in a N. W. 
direction, they reckon .twelve cos. It is upon the 
western bank of the main branch of tlie India, and 
is called Hubath in the history of Mahmood the sod 
of Sebecieghin, and erroneously £b}dt by Abul-feda, 
who calls it also Mm, which in Hindi implies a 
mart, or place remarkable for some manufactures^ or 
peculiar trafhe. This lake or bay communicates with 
the main branch of the Indus, called RtsMd and Di¬ 
shad, through an arni of tiie river; and the point 
f)f separation is near a place called Roc'hydri, sup- 
posca to be either 16' or 20 miles from the sea. 

This lake communicates with the sea, ihrongh two 
openings, or mouths: the largest of which is close 
to Bustah-bunder, and the other to the east Is very 
small. East of it is a small place called Lac-put- 
bimdcr in Cach'ha, which owes its origin to king 
Lac-pat i, tlie grandfather of the present Raja of 
Cach'ha. Tlicse two openings answer to two inlets, 
noticed by Major Rennkli^ under the names of 
IVarrtl and Puckat', for Pokyari; thus called from 
the place of that name, situated where it branches 
out. The appellation of JVarrcl is unknown to the 
natives consulted by me, and they suppose that it 
might have been occasionally so called, from being 
resorted to by the pirates of the Wan'd tribe. 

Pilgrims, after having worshipped at Dto&rea, 

- I I I - . ..I I ■■ ■ . . 

* A kgendarv tak has been adapted to it, as usual: which is, that 
the hmd of Oa'nbVa fell there. Hence it is called GcMf'ieO'MKdd, 
the head or’KulI of Gamb'sa'; and a few miles inland, h a place of 
worehip, called Mitda-c6ti Gans'sa', where it is suppoaed to hap; 
fMtn. 
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tween Bate and point Jigat, cross tbc wlf of CacK^ 
ha, land at a place called Masca-MuMt, in a small 
island, at the mouth ofa river or creek. The moun¬ 
tains end at a considerable distance, and in the N. £. 
'I'o the westward is a point of land, which 1 take to 
be that called Massada in old maps; and Masca 
seems to be the place called Asiarpoor in modern 
maps. From thence, to that large branch of the 
Xndua, called Bdnyani, or Aurunga-bunder, they 
reckon three long days march, upon a high sandy 
beach; and the road. In general, is several miles 
from the sea. Two short days from Matca-Mudai is 
a small river, supposed by some to be an arm of the 
Xndm, which branches out above Sehwan. Thev 
then proceed to Lacput’b s)idcr, and cross a small 
arm of the sea; and then, in their way to Bustah, 
they cross in a boat the mouth of the salt water lake, 
and proceed to Ghedd or Ghavidd, about a mile from 
the sea, and on the eastern bank of the Bdnydniy 
which they consider as the main stream of the Indus, 
called Meran in the dialect of Cach'ha. Ghedd or 
Ghaindd, may be pronounced Gkerd and Ghainrd. 
It is a sacred ^t, but there is no place of worship 
dedicated to CoxisVAEA-MAHA-DEVA, or with ten 
millions of Phalli, 'fhe Musulmans worship there 
tlie tomb of a saint of their own; and from this 
place, the branch of the Indus is also called Gherd 
or Ghord. Then they go to Shah-bunder, either by 
the way of Abdd, or Pokyari : and as Shah-bunder is 
now the seat of government, Hindu pilgrims in ge¬ 
neral call it Thathd. 

They all insist, that, l^tweeu Masca-Mudai and 
Ghabidd, there are only three creeks, inlets or rivers; 
but, as they travelled several miles from the sea, they 
acknowledge, that there may be a few more, but 
which do not go far inland. The road is upon a flat 
ridge, several miles broad in some places^ and con- 
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siderably higher than the country ; and a pilgrim 
told me, that he had been informed, that there was 
an arm of the ftitfia running parallel to it, but that 
he did not see it. 'Flic whole ridge was probably, 
thrown up by the sea, and is covered with a shrub 
called Luni in that country, Jhau on the banks of 
the Ganges, and Ghezz in Persian, at least in that 
dialect of it, which is used about Candahar and 
Ghazni. Hence it is probable, tliat the eastern 
branch of the Indus is called by Ptolemy Lunuhare, 
from that circumstance. It* is three or four feet 
high, and delights in very sandy and low places. 
Its stalk is very crooked, but its branches and leaves 
are somewhat like those of the cypress*. 

Tile various branches of the Indus, according to 
tile best inforniation 1 could procure, stand tlius. 
First, the small river before mentioned, but which 
is not reckoned as a mouth of the Indus: it is called 
Asa, from a place of worship, or rather consecrated 
spot, of that name. The second, called Zac-pu/, or 
Pohfdri, and Puckar, in a map by MajorRxnnell. 
The third, Pustah-bun^r, answering to fVarrcl. 
The fourth, P&ny6ni, Ghaindd or Gor&h. Kaar is 
the fifth: then follows the Jumn&, which is the 
Hijjdmdny of Major Rennell. The seventh is 
Rishdd, or Dishdd, called also Dwel. The eighth is 
the Jawd, written Juhoo in the maps, with a little 
village to the west, called Nawa-bimder. The infor¬ 
mation which I was able to procure does not go 
beyond the Jowd, except concerning a small branch 
in tlie track of the pilgrims, within a few miles of 
CmicAi or Crdchi, and which, they say, falls either 
into that harbour, or into the sea veiy near it. Ac¬ 
cording to Father Monserrat, who wrote above 


It k the Tamarix Indicx Kfpth 
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SOO years ago, it falls into the harbour *. ThrougjB 
this branch, not now navigable, Nearchus’s fleA 
sailed. Its entrance was obstructed by a bar, ofl 
which the sea bioke with violence. They cufi 
through it, and entered the haibour of Corcstis/; 
which is a conuption from Car6cb}, Cruchl or Cran- 
ehi. It is more generally qa\\^\\'R ambagh. The 
town and fort are several miles inland, and the place 
is called the fort of Ram hy Fuazj'K, in his history 
of Nadir-shah. This account of the mouths of the 
has a great agi*eetncnt with tlie caily maps 
by Major Rennelt., but none with his last. 

When the Greeks sailed within sight of the land, 
they coasted along the Delti as far as tlie point of 
land before mentioned ; and tlicn crossed the gulf of 
Cach'ha, or Cantha, thus called from a famous ton n 
of that name, still existing. This head land is par¬ 
ticularly noticed by the author of the Periplus 
The Musulmans, bolder, ciossed ftom tlie western 
mouth of the Indus, to an island called Avicama, 
which is a corruption for Auca-mandal, a district near 
Dw&raca 

The country of Schreh extends, toward the cast, 
no further than Lac-put-hunder, on the sea slioie; 
and there begins the country, called formerly, in 
the Pur/tn'as, Su-rdshtra or Surdskt, but now Cr«/y- 
jara~Rdshtra, or the kingdom of the Gurjjaras. 
This compound is pronounced GurjjarAtdshtra, 
GurJja-Rdshtra, Gdrja-raskt, and more generally 
Giij-r(isht and Guj-rat\ This is the kingdom of 
Tessurio&ius, conquered by Menander, according 

* Tiie original lifSS. of MoNSBRSAT’a travels is in my possession. 
He spi aks here from report only, ami lie accompanied tiie £iq»eror 
Acsas in bis expedition to CaM. 

f Arriau. Peiiplus, p. 23. { See tbe Nubim Stograpker, p. 60. 
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Ho Strabo. Renaudot’s two Musiilman travellers, 
in the ninth century, take notice of the country of 
Haraz, or Geraz, called in the original MSS. Giourz, 
or Gourz; for they used to write, foimerly, 6’<V«:e- 
rat for Guzerat. Ills country was situated upon a 
promontory, or in a Penimuk, and there were many 
camels, and other cattle. lie was a great enemy to 
the Arabs, and no prince had a greater aversion to 
the religion of Muhammeo, and he was, at that 
time, at war with the Bula-Raya. The Hindi name 
of the PcKinsula is Gurjara, and Gurjar-lUthtra 
signifies the kingdom of Gurjara. The whole coun¬ 
try, from the Indut to Daman, is called Su-Rhht'ra, 
its inhabitants Su-Hhht'rdn, from which I^toeemy 
has ma<le Si/rastrene, which is now pronounced 
Sortt and Sur^t. Its metropolis, at a remote period, 
was the ancient city of T^a, in Cach'h, noticed in 
Major Rf.nnkll's map. Tradition says, tliat it 
was founded by an ancient king, called Te'ja, or 
Te'ja-carn'a. lliere were tliree brothers descended 
from IcbuwACu,—P uru, Boj, or Boj, and Teja ; 
the two first are noticed in the Pur&uas, in the pro- 
plietic chapters, where Pubu is generally called 
Puttu-CACH’iiA, and the other Buja-Cach’iia. 

Tlie lUjh of Cach'ha boast of their independence; 
and pretend, that since tlie beginning of the world, 
they have never been conquered; and, that once 
they ruled all oxtr Gujja-rdsht. They have forgot 
the conquest of their country by’ Menander, which 
is well attested; for unquestionable vestiges of it 
remained in tire second century, soch as temples, 
altars, fortified camps, and very large wells of ma¬ 
sonry, with many coins of Menander and Apor.- 
f-ODOTus; and these monuments were found as far 
south as Baroach *. Plutarch f says, that the 

Pcripl. Maiii Erytbnei, p. 94 and 27. 
t nutarclj, de duoi. v. Hjphasit. 
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Hyphasu, or Beyah, falls into ihis lake or bay, and 
thence into the sea. Philostbatus, in his life of 
Apollonius, asserts, that this river falls into 'the 
sea, through a distinct mouth. Tliis certainly could 
never be the case according to our ideas; for there 
is an uninterrupted range of mountains, reaching 
from DUli and Agra to Bdcar on the Indus: hut it 
might be otherwise according to the fanciful notions 
of the Hindus. We have a sintilar instance in the 
Gangetic provinces, with regard to the Jumnd and 
Saresvati; which fall into the zt Allahabad^ 

and the three rivers flow conjointly, but without 
mixing their waters, as far as Iribetit, near Nyase- 
rah, above Hoogly; where they divide again: and 
the Jumnd, called in Bengal, Jubunh, goes to the 
.left, and falls into the sea, in the bay or river of 
Roymungul. Tlie waters, of each river may easily be 
known; for those of the Jimn/i are of an azure co¬ 
lour; those of the white; whilst those of 

the Gangd have a muddy, or yellowish tinge. These 
appearances, which are owing to various circum¬ 
stances, such as the depth of the river in some 
places, its shallowness In others, the rehectiou of the 
clouds, or of the sky, are thus accounted for by 
Hindus in their own way. Pattalb, Paftaknb, 
called also Pathalia, seems to derive its name from 
a famous place of worship, dedicated to a form of 
the deity, with the title of Pat'ha, which, in Hindi, 
signifies youthful: and ^vo^Xi Patha coma Pathdla, 
as Beng^ld from Renga. It is one day’s march to 
the south of That'hd, and two to the north of Shah- 
bunder; and not far from the western bank of the 
Indus. The Musiilmans took possession of it about 
five or six hundred years ago, according to tradition; 
and there. lies entombed one of their saints, called 
Peer-Pathd, or the youthful saint. This place is, 
of course, resorted to both by Musulmans and 
Hindus; but the latter pay tiieir vows only at a dis¬ 
tance, to their own deity. It is on the site of Bralh 
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minahad, called also Mdnh&war (and Miihaurn, by 
Persian authors). Bacar is also called M&nhawar: 
but its true name is Binhtrw&r, the Binnagara of 
Ptolemy, and the same, I believe, which is called 
Paneeoura, by Stephanus, of Byzantium^ and B6- 
' haurhy or Bahur, by Persian autliors *; situated in 
lat. 27* 47', as the lower Mamurd is in lat. 24“ 0' 
North. It was afterward called Mamura, which is 
also the name of another city, lower down the Indus^ 
one day’s march from Mdnkawar^ and tliree from 
Shak-bundcr; the real and ortginal town of Daibulf 
or Dcoei, which last was three days from the sea. 
The lower Mansoura is now Thatha. 



II. 

It is asserted in India, that the Mdhr&tds are fv 
reigners; and this they themselves acknowledge. 
The liAnas of Udaya-pura, and their tribe, who are 
related to the Mdhrdtds, boast of it; and say, that 
they are descended from NushIrvan. The Parsis, 
in India, fix the time of their emigration in the time 
of Abu-Be:cr, who reigned only two years, in 632 
and 633. Tliat several emigrations from Persia took 

J dace, at difterent periotls, in consequence of the 
anatic zeal of the Musulmans, and their persecuting 
spirit, cannot be doubted; but the emigration of the 
children of NusiiIrvan is the most ancient. Some 
of these emigrants retained their ancient religion, 
and are called Parsis; others turned Hindus, and 
are called Rdnas and MdPr&t&s. Some afterwards 
adopted the religion of Muhaumed, and are called 
in the Peninsula Nevettks, new men or converts. 
Though^they all agree that they came from Persia, 
and are’thc descendants of NusufRVA'N, yet there 


* See Abul Fbda, in tbe first toI. of Tbevenol's coUeclioo, &c. 
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are various accounts conc-ernin^ the time of their 
emigration, the manner in which it -was effected, 
and the number of the emigrants, lliere were pro¬ 
bably several emigrations; the memory of wliich 
has been preserved only by tradition; and there have 
been two powerful princes of Persia^ called NushIii- 
va'n ; but we arc not told which of them is meant 
in these traditions. As they all agree that these 
emigrations are posterior to the time of Muhammkd, 
■we may infer that they are descendants of Khosru- 
p£HViz, who was jilstf sirnamed NcsiilttVA'y. This 
last was the grandson of the great or first NushIu- 
va'n ; and, in either case, they are certainly the de¬ 
scendants of the latter also: but in my opinion, the 
first emigrants were the sc ^ of KnosRU-PEKvrz, 
and the great grandsons of the great Nushirvan. 
Ajiul-Fazjl is the first Persian author who 
took notice of these emigrations, on the authority, 
it seems, of traditions, and perhaps written records, 
in the family of the princes of t/t/flya-ZR/r. There 
arc also, in the Peninsula, written accounts, none of 
which I have yet seen; but I have conversed with 
several well informed men, and of great respectabi¬ 
lity, who hail perused them. 'J'bey were also seen 
by the late Nawab Ali-Ibuahim-kha'n, first magis¬ 
trate of Benares ; and who, about twenty-five years 
ago, wrote a short Persian account on that subject, 
Avhich is now in the possession of his son, who lent 
it to me. This illustrious descent of fhe Ra'na of 
Udaya-^pur is noticed by Dr. Hunter*, and the ori¬ 
gin of the PesJewds from those princes, and, of 
course, from Nushirva'n, is amply detailed by Ber¬ 
noulli, in his third volume. The descent of the 
Parsis, in India, from the same source, is related 
by Mandelslo, and otlier travellers. 


' Aelallc Ilcsearebvs, Vol. VI. p. 8. 
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The origin of the Mdiir&th is ^so noticed in the 
Sca>ida-pur6na, in the section of the Sahyadri, or 
mountains of Sahya^ for thus tiie gliats arc denomi¬ 
nated in 3an$crit, and Sdkyiin or Saky&n, on the Ma¬ 
labar coast. Unfortunately the second part of this 
section, in which the origin of die Mdhrutds was 
inserted, is so very scarce, that it is supposed to have 
entirely"disappeared, and to have been destroyed l)y 
them; as the account given of their origin, was by 
no means a very honourable one. With the destruc¬ 
tion of this part only of the Hindu sacred books, 
they can fairly be taxed; and the Hindus are, on 
tlie contrary, under the greatest obligations to them 
for the preservation of the rest. Wherever the MdJi- 
rdtds go, they buy all Sanscrit books indiscriminately, 
and give any price for them; so much so, as to 
render them very scarce in every country but tlicir 
own. Be this as it may, it is affirmed, that they 
have destroyed the second part of this section, the con¬ 
tents of which are yet by no means forgotten. Tliere 
are still living many persons, both respectable and 
well informed, v'ho well remember having read that 
unlucky paragraph. For this reason, they are branded 
with the appellation of Mikh'has or barbarians, 
by those who have suffiered from their tyrannical and 
cruel behaviour; which, for a long time past, is at 
least equal to tliat of any foreign tribe, that ever 
invaded India, with regar<l to extortions, plunder, 
and other'acts of cmelty. 

Three different dates are given of this emigration; 
the first in tlie time of ABU-BfXR, in. the years 
631 and 632; the second in the year 651, after the 
defeatand death of Yxzduird; and the last, when 
the descendants of Ahbas, the uncle of Muhahmed, 
began to prevail \\\ Persia, about the year 749: and 
these are probably three different emigrations. The 
lastbas been adopted by the late Nawab Ait-InKAHiM- 
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KHAN. According to some, a prince of the royal 
famiiy, in the province of Larov Laristan^ embarked 
witli 16,000 of his subjects, and landed, at three 
different places, near Surat, and in the gulf of C’flw- 
bat. This prince was a son of NushIrva'n; and 
the emigration took place in consequence of a violent 
pci'secution from Auu-becr. 

Another account states, that tliey were all secretly 
conveyed on board ships, and thus committed to the 
sea without pilots; and'they all landed safely near 
Surat, where they were kindly received by the king 
of that country These various accounts are current 
in tlie western parts of India; and there is probably 
some truth in every one of them. 

Tliere are some inaccuracies in these accounts; 
first, Abu-Becr’s conquests never reached beyond 
Chaldta; and of course, he could not by any means, 
be the cause of this emigration, during a simrt reign 
of two years. Besides, 18,000 men are certainly too 
great a number to come by sea, especially as it is 
added, that tliey had only seven ships. The Hindu 
accounts mention only eighteen individuals, including 
a camel, from whom a tril>e of Mdhrdtds is de¬ 
scended. These seventeen men were flung secretly 
into the sea, and were drowned. Their corpses were 
wafted to the shores of India, and there brought to 
life again, some by Parasu'-Ha'ma, and others by a 
jnagician: for the Hindus could not handle this his¬ 
torical event, without new modelling it as usual, 
after their own way. The first emigration is asserted 
in general, to have happened in the beginning of the 
seventh century f. Tnis induces me to think, that 
these seventeen persons were the sons of Khosru- 


* History of the Esst Isdiee, by Capt..Copb, p. 
t See Makdelslo uid oUicn. 
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Perviz, called also NoshIrva'n, \^^loWe^e conveyed 
away privately toby the order of their brother 
Shirovyeh; and liaving rlisappeai-ed, were said, 
as usual in the east, to have been put to death by 
him. Shirovyeh has been already acquitted of the 
murder of his father, by the venerable anti learned 
£bn-Batrick, Melchite, or orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who was both a divine, and a learned 


physician. It is acknowledged by the learned, that 
we cannot read too cautiously the accounts of the 
wars, between the enipcrors bf Constantinople and the 
kings of Persia, eitlier by Persian or Greek liis- 
torians, but more particularly the latter. Ebn-Ha- 
TRiCK says, that KnosRU-PERVizdicd of the plague, 
in confinement; and was soon followed by Shi> 
KOVYF.ii, his son, who dieil also of the plague. That 
the latter was a good and just prince; and that 
being a Christian, he put to death his brotliers, who 
were heathens. 


The history of KhosrU'Perviz has been equally 
misrepresented: he was certainly a great man, hut of 
ungovernable temper; and he has been also acquitted 
of the murder or his own father, by respectable 
authors. He was either the son*in-law, or the adopted 
son of the emperor Maurice, and was much af¬ 
fected, when he heard, that the emperor had been 
basely murdered by the infamous Phocas. He re¬ 
solved to revenge his death, and place Maurice’s 
son, the lawful heir and successor, upon the throne; 
and for this purpose, he waged a long and bloody 
war. Heraclius, who succeeded Phocas, tried 
every means to make peace with Khoseu-Perviz; 
but, the only answer he received, was, “ renounce 
the throne in favour of the lawful heir.” Instead 
of whjch he is made to say “ renounce thy crucified 
God.” This I conceive to be impossible; as his only 
view, in waging war, was to replace upon tlie throne 
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a Christian. M'liether he was sincere dr not, is not 
now the question; this was at least his ostensible 
pretext. He never forcetl the Christians, in his own 
dominions, to renounce Cubist; but he wanted them 
all to conform to the opinions of Nestobius, which 
he favoured greatly, lii short, he lias been supposed 
to have been a Christian: and certainly he had once 
an idea of becoming a convert: for he consulted the 
most respectable persons about him on that subject; 
hut they disapproved of it, for this single reason it 
seems, that the Christians in general, were a perfi* 
dious and faithless race. When he took Jerusalem, 
instead of defiling and destroying the pale of the 
true cross, he sent it to his beloved queen, who was 
;i Christian, under the care of ^hc venerable Zacha- 
MiAs, patriarch of Neither can I believe, 

that lie sold 90,000 Christians to the Jews; and that 
the latter bought them for no other purpose, but td 
put tliem to death next day in cold blood. 

Khosru, having taken Heraclius prisoner, made 
peace with him, and agreed to release him, on liis 
paying a certain sum of money. Heracmus feigned 
tliat he could not raise that sum, unless he was aU 
lowed to go and borrow it Khosru set him at 
liberty, on his pledging his word that he woul*l re* 
turn: but Heraclius never did, and employed that 
money in raising another army. All those calumnies 
were invented by Hebaclfus and his adherents, in 
order to exasperate his own subjects, against Kuusru 
anti tlie Persians. 

But let us return Xa Xht M&hr&t&s: According to 
the Paur6nks, Parasu'-Ra'Ua, having extirpated 
the Cshcttris, and 6lled the earth with blood, wanted 
to perform a sacrifice; but could find no Brahnen 
to assist, on account of bis being defiled with the 
effusion of so much human blood. As he was stand- 
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ing on the anmmit of the mountaiiSs of Cttcan, he 
s])ie(l fourteen dead bodies, 8trande<l on the adjacent 
shores below. ITiese were the corpses of so many 
Miech'ckas, who had been flung into tlie sea, by 
their enemies, in distant countries in thewest They 
had been wafted by the winds, and were then in a 
high state of putrefaction.' Ra'iiia recalled them to 
life, imparted knowledge to them, and conferred on 
them the Bruhmenicdl ordination, and then bid them 
perform the sacrifice. From these fourteen dead 
men is descended the Cncanasiha tribe of Mdhrdt&s; 
thus called, because, since tliat time, they have al¬ 
ways staid and remained in the Cuedn. 

There were three other individuals, whose corpse# 
were similarly strantlcd, more to the northward, to¬ 
ward the gulf of Cambay; ami these were brought to 
life again by a magician, and from them are de¬ 
scended three tribes, one of which is the Chitpd* 
warn; and tlie lidnds of Udaya-piir, with tiie PciA- 
wah's family, belong to it. The names of the two 
other tribes I do ii<»t recollect. These are probably 
the seventeen sons of Nusiiirva'n, supposed to have 
been put to deatli by their brotlier Shirovyeii, and 
the times coincide within two or three years. 

According to the Pauranics, there was also the 
dead body of a camel, belonging to tlie fourteen- 
brothers; but of him Paras'u-Ua'ma took no notice. 
Tiiere was a magician, who wanted to perform cer¬ 
tain magical rites, but could find no Brahmen, that 
would assist at these nefarious ceremonies. He took 
some of tlie ribs of the camel, pronounced some 
powerful spells, and made men of them, and more¬ 
over conferred on them the sacerdotal cord. From 
them is.descended the Cdrdrd, another Mdhrdta 
tribe in the Deccan. 


The Pesfixtas fanuly, of tlie Chilpica'ana, M'isli 
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very much to be cousidered as belonging to the 
Cucanastha tribe, since they reside also in Cucan. 
We read in the Jyin-Acberi, that the ancestor of the 
Rand family, and a descendant of Nushirvak, was 
styled a Jirdhmen, not because he was reallv so, but 
because he had been brought up by a Brahmen *. 

Tliis ancestor of the Rdnas meeting with no en¬ 
couragement in the western parts of India, went 
into Berar, and at length became chief of Pamiakh. 
In the year of Christ 793, according to Abul- 
Fazil, that city was plundered, and many of the 
inhabitants perished. During the confusion, Patta, 
called by some Eanna andllAKA, a descendant of 
our adventurer, and then anin 'tnt, was carried by 
his mother to the country of Meywar, and received 
protection from king Mandalica of the Bhil tribe. 
He was raised by degrees to the confidence of the 
king; and, after his death, he murdered the four 
sons of his benefactor, and usurped the throne f. 
He was the founder of the dynasty called in the 
Purdnai Vindhya-Sacti, the glory and might of the 
Vindhyan hills. It consisted of nine kings, who 
reigned altogether ninety years, during the greatest 
part of the ninth, and in the beginning of the tenth 
centuries t. There are still some of that family in 
Berar, who are also called Rands, such as the Ze¬ 
mindars of Mafiaur 

It is the opinion of the Nawab Alt-Ibrahim- 
Kha'k, and of the Musulmans in general in 
India, that the children of NushIrva'n were 
driven out of Persia by the Abbasis, whose dy- 
casty began in the year 749; misled probably by 
some latter emigration of natives from Persia. To 


• Ay'm-Acheri, Vol. II. p. pg. f Ayin^A^ftH, VoL II. p. 98. 
t Pwranas, propbelic clu^rtert. $ Aym-Atbrri, VoL II. p. 72. 
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this account it is generally added, that the Abb6sis 
sent them av'ay privately in different ships; but none 
of the posterity of NushIrvan renMined at that time. 
Firuz, the son of the last Y£Zdegird, after the death 
of his father in 651, fled to Khoicn, wliere he was 
kindly received; and in 66$ was acknowledged king 
of Persia^ by Kaotsong Emperor of Chtiuif who 
made him captain of his body guard. Fikuz died 
soon after, and his son Nakiche was appointed to 
succeed him in the throne of Persia. In 083, Nan- 
JCH£ went toward the frontiers of that country, with 
an army, to try his fortune; but meeting with no 
success, he leturned to China, between the years 710 
and 712, and died at Sigan^u*. 

4 

The M6hr&t&8 are called Mah&^r&shirasxxi Sanscrit: 
Mah& is great and illustrious, and R^shfra, synony¬ 
mous wiui Raja-putra, implies their royal descent; 
and their name also indicates, that they were acknow> 
ledged to belong to the second class on their arrival 
in India, and of course tliat they were not Brihmens. 
When they came into India, there was a tribe of R&sh- 
t'ras or Haja-putras, calletl Rators in tlie vulgar dia¬ 
lects, and Oratara by Pmny ; there was also another 
tribe, called Su-Rdsht'ra, or the illustrious royal off¬ 
ering. These are called Syrastree, and tlieir country 
Syrastrene, by Ptolemy and others; and it is called, 
in the spoken dialects, Swuit' and Hordt'. When our 
new adventurers had obtained power and influence, 
they assumed the superior title of Makd-Rdshtras; 
and by striking out such letters as become useless, 
when brought to the standard of the spoken dialects, 
we have Mahi-r^d Mdhrdta and sometimes Mdhrd- 
tor, as Rdt'or from Rdshtra. Thus we lave Surdt' from 
Surdsht'ra, and Gujardt' from Gutyar-Rdshlra. 


* Osguipei, Hilt. dM Hubs, Vol. I. p. 57. 
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Aj ^BUMAZAK, an Arabian astronomer, who liverf 
at Balkh, informs ns, that ** the Hindus reckoned from' 
the flood to the Ilejra 720, 634, 442, 715 days, or 
3,725 years.” 

The astronomical rules of Brahmagupta, who 
lived in the7th century, were in use in Albumazak's 
time (see Asiat Researches, vol. 2. p. 23d) and the; 
term of Brahma'’s employment in the creation, 
17 , 064,000 years, to be ueducicd from the years ex¬ 
pired of life Calpa, is a correction, which has subse¬ 
quently been introduced into tJie Hindu Astronomy. 

To find, tlierefore, the number of days expired from 
the creation, or rather, of days expired of the Calpa^ 
to the beginning of the last yuga, we must, instead 
of proceeding as in vol. 2. p. 273, Asiatic Researches, 
proceed as folLow's; 

Years expired of the Calpa to 


the end of the Satyayuga - 1,970,784,000 

Tretayuga . 1,296,000 

Dwapar 864,000 


To the Cati-yi^a 1,972,944,000 

As the years of a Calpa, to the days 
-the above number of years, to the 
days. 

It appears from Brahmagupta's treatiK, which 
is still extant, and likewise from the Siddhdnta Sir6- 
mani, the work of slater author, that the number of 


of a Calpa, so 
corresponding 
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Savan, or natural days, contained in a Calpa, was ^ 
1 , 577 , 916 , 450,000 instead of 1,577,917,828,000, as 
given in the Sutya-SiddJi^nta. 

In other words, the solar sidereal year, instead of 

D D r V 

containing 365 15 31 31 24", was estimated to con- 

, n T> r V 

tain 365 15 30 1.9 30^; and, therefore, we must mul¬ 
tiply 1,577,916,450,000, by 1,972.944,000, and divide 
by 432,000,000; the quotient will be found to agree 
exactly .with the number of* days mentioned by 
Albumazar; that is, it will be 720,634,442,715^ ■ 
without anv fraction. 

It is therefore probable, that the true reading of 
the passage quoted should be, “the Hindus reckon,' 
from the creation to the CaU-yuga (or the flood) 
720,634,442,715 days; and from the flood to the 
Hcjra, 3725 years.” 

It may, farther, with confidence be inferred, that 
M. AnquetH du Perrons cono\\mor\, with respect to 
the late introduction of the yugas, which are the 
component parts of the Calpa, into the Hindu astro¬ 
nomy, is unfounded ; and that tlie invention of those 
periods, and the application of them to computations, 
iiy the Hindus, must be referred to an antiquity 
which has not yet been ascertained. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE JAINS, 

COr.LECTED FROM A PRIEST OF THIS SECT, 

AT UUDGERl: 

TMoiUted by CAmxj Boaia^ P ithia e n, for Hajm C* Miekiyzii*. 

4 

In former times, the Jams being without a Guruy 
or spiritual director, to guide tlxm m a good course 
of life, VRisHABHANAT'HA TiRT^HACARf was incar- 
Slate in this terrestrial world; and reformed or cor> 
rected their errors; and made laws, purposely design¬ 
ed for this sect: he took upon himself tlie office of 
Guru of the Jaitu, At this time there existed five 
sects, viz. 1 &«cV/y</, <2 Saugata, 5 ChAro^ca, 4 Y^a, 
5 Mim&naA. 

This Guru composed several books, on the laws, 
customs, ceremonies and regulations of the Jain re¬ 
ligion, from his profound knowledge, for the use and 
benefit of mankind. 

The son of this GurUy who was called Bharata 
ChackavartI, conquered the terrestrial world, with 
all its islands; and ruled, fora considerable time, as 
chief sovereign, above all other inferior princes. 


* Ifie langiuage of tbis translation bas been corrected; and some 
of the pMsagea tnuuposed: but without altering the saue. The 
orthogT^liY of Indian words bas beo), iu general, adapted to the 
system m Sim William Jones: wh^ is usually followed in tte 
Asiatic Researcbei; but, io histaoces of modern names of places and 
persons, wbm the original term bas not been known to me, 1 have 
left the translator’s oitbognpbj uutoudied. H. T. C. 

t In Pricrit, Titt'katar : in Urt'bd’ro'. 
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Belbre the death of the Guru, as he had placed his 
son BHARATA-CHACRAVAETf in the ^vernment of 
the state, he appointed one of hit disciples, in his 
own room, to guide and instruct the people of tliis 
religion, in following his instructions and laws; .he 
gave him the sacred name of Ajita*, and departed 
from this world. 

Since that period, the following principal Tirtha- 
cart, or pontiffs, were incarnate in this world at 
different times. 

1 VnisHABMAKAYiiA, 2 Ajita, 3 Sambhava, 

4 Abhinandana, 5 SouATt, 6 Padmaprabha, 
7 Supa'rs'wA, SCman drapra bha, 9 Pushpa-danTa, 
lOSiTALA, 11 Sbe'ya'nsa, is Va'supit'jya, 13 Vi- 
MAI.A. 14 AnAKTA, 15 DhlARMA, 16 Sa'nti, 17 
Cunt’mu, 18 Ara, ly Malm, 20 Muitisuvrata, 
21 Nami, 22 Ne'mi, 23 Pa’rs'wa, 24 Vard’ha- 

nCA'NA. 

These were the first Gurut, or pontiffs of this re¬ 
ligion, who, as twenty-four incarnations of their first 
Guru, Appeared in the beginning of the present age, 
or CaU-yuga. 

Up to the beginning of the Cayuga, the world 
was ruled, at twelve different times, by twelve Noi'a 
Chacravartis, or monarcha, among whom are, 1 Bha- 
BATA, 2 Sa'gaea, 3 Mao’havav, 4 Sanatcuma'ra, 

5 Sa itti, 6 Comt’hu, 7 Abasubhd'ma t, 8 Jata- 
8£va, 9 HARisurNA, 10 Brahaiedatta. Thesc 
sovereigns of the world are said to have been Joint. 

4 ShMU be 7 ARA. 8 SVBBIT'MA, 9 PaOMA. so HaIISBB^A, 
11 JATA, HBia»mb»atta. H. T. C. 

b3 
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• IBcsides these, nine AnThachacravartis ruled' at 
times; their names are, 1 Asw’aohiva, 2 Ta'- 
RACA, SMe'ruca, 4Ni's'ijnijiia, .5Caitabha,6Bau, 
7 Pbaharana, 8 Ra'van'a, 9 Jaua'saxtj’ha : these 
were renowned by the title of Vast*d^acuia\ 

The government of these kings was overthrown by 
a race distinguish^ by the honorable title of Prali- 
•oasudha-cula, viz. 1 TriprIshta, 2 DwipuJshta, 
3 SWAYAMBIIU', 4 I'URUStldTTAMA, 5 PORUSIJAVABA, 
6 PuNDAulcA, 7 Datta, 8 Lacsiimid’haua, 9 Na- 

ha'yana. 

% 

Tlic title of the other inferior kings was Mandalad'^ 
kisa. These Narachacravartr \'su\ Ard'hachacrav<trtiSf 
w-resting the sovereignty fiom each other, ruled at 
difterent periods, up to the beginning of the present 
age. 

Narachacravarti signifies entire sovereign, ruling, 
without interruption, the six parts or divisions of the 
terrestrial world f* Ard'bachacravarli signifies half 
sovereign; or who ruled three CVdflw/c.? or divisions 
of tlie earth. The Mandaldirhi^as were of 

particular divisions: tin sc governed the world, at 
diflFcrcnt periods, to the expiration of the last age. 

•In t|ie beginning of this age, during the life of 
Vabd'hamana Swam!, who was the twenty-fourth 
Tirt'hacar, or pontiff of the//rm religion, there was 
a MaridaXlid'hUa^ called SnANfCA Maha'ra'j. In 
his reign, the religion and people of the Jain sect 
were protected; he reigned for a considerable time at 
R&jagrihapur, and departed from this world. After 
his death, the kingsCHAMUNDA'RAYA, Jan amta rata 


* This driiguatioD belongs to tboN mined in the wbiequeiit 
Csl. H. T. C. 

t The six Chandm of Bharat* tanka. 
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a<id otlier princes ^nloe Ch6larus aniF nine Balldls*) 
g<o\'ernc(l the dominions of Hindwtan, to the time 
of UriJALRAYA, who ruled with renown in the city 
of Caljfdna. Afterward, the Dacshin of Hiudiistari' 
was conquered by the SAbdapramansIf, or those who 
receive and admit the authority of the Vedas. Next, 
the kingdom was ruled by Peata'p-Rudra, iZd/dof 
V6rangall; and, after his deatli, by the kings of 
Bijaifnagar, called RdyU; till the time of OidstiN'A- 
Ha'va and Ua'wa-Ra'ya ; from which period, the 
Daeshin fell under different Alusulman governments. 

The Jains are divided into four classes or casts, 
in like manner as the followers of the Vidas, viz. 
Br/ikmens, Cshairis, Vaist/as, and 'Sudras: the Brak~ 
mem are the priests, or ministers of religion, for the 
other three casts; their duty Is to study the Purd- 
Has and Sdstras, but they have no Vidas. However, 
tliey have the A'gama 'Sdstra, treating of prayers and 
other religious rUities. They worship the fire, in the 
ceremony of marriage, and in that of initiation fT^- 
nayana) X- The Jatm observe the lime of mourning 
for their deceased relations, according to their casts, 
as follows: an ascetic or Vati should mourn for the 
death of his relations one minute; Brahmens &rt to 
mouni ten days; Cshatris, five; Vais'yas, twelve; 
Sudras, fifteen, 'flieir lower or inferior cast consists 
of the Pariyas or Chdnddlas. 

There are four orders of priests among the Jains, 
as among ffindtis in general, 1 Brahmachdri or stu¬ 
dent, 2 GHikast'ka or nouscholder, 3 Vanaparasta or 
hermit, 4 Bhicshuca or mendicant. 

* Hie Bali()ls or Balbaras, u Sovereign or Emiierors of India, 
are nMotioned in the relation of two MaiioiniDedao Irarellera trans¬ 
lated b; Renaudot. C. M. 

t So'Uie Jams affect to call the ftdlowers of the Vidas, as believing 
on hearsay, what they cannot know, or demonstrate to be true, from 
the evidenn of their senses. C. H. 

t lUs must arise {tom employiag, at those ceremonies, fir^Jbnent 

r4 
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Tliere are sixteen ceremonies, which the Jaina, as 
well as the followers of the Vidas, observe. Atnong^ 
which are, 1 (Garh&d'hana) the ceremony at the con¬ 
summation of a marriage, 2 (Simant) adorning a 
married woman’s head with flowers, when she is six 
months s^ne with child, 3 (Jdtacarma) ceremony on 
the birth of a child, 4 (N&macarma) on naming a 
child, 5 (Armaprasdna) at six months old, or 

within a year, the child is weaned, or first fed with 
other sustenance than his mother's milk, 6 boring the 
ear, shaving the head, atid placing the sacred thread 
round his neck, 7 (Viv&ka) the first marriage, or ra¬ 
ther betrothing, 8 (Sdstr&bkasa) the ceremony ob¬ 
served when the young lads begin to read thtSastras, 
at the age of five years, five mo;-Uis, and five days, 9 
they also observe other ceremonies, together with 
those of funerals, &c. &c. &c. 

They perform the ceremony of Upan&yana, or ini¬ 
tiation, for a hoy, between five and nine years of 
age: which is the period when children begin to 
study the books of the law. A student, till be is 
married, should tie only a thread round his loins, 
with a rag to cover his nakedness: he should carry 
constantly in his hand a small staff. This is prac¬ 
tised till his wedding-day; when, as' soon as he is 
married, he attains the second rank, or that of house¬ 
holder: then he may dress properly at his pleasure; 
and should now endeavour, by labour, service, or 
trade, to provide for, and su^st his family: he 
should act in all respects agreeablv to the instructions 
of his preceptor. Asides these duties, there are six 
particularly assigned, to be performed in the station 
of householder, as follows: 1 Worshipping God; or 
the images of the ancient saints. 2 ‘yWerating spiri- 
tuaUjarents. 3 Studying or reading their holy books. 
4 CTapa^aJ internal or mental devotion, abstracted 
from all thoughts but that of the deity. 5 Making 

-- - _JJ_ _ _ ~ I ■ 11 ‘ ^ 

of the oithodcz Mct. Tbe tbesuetresp do aoi oppeor lo 

wonliip 6i«« H* Ts C» 
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and fulfilling of vows fbr tbe attainment of wishes. 
6 Giving to tlie poor. 

There are three classes of VafiSt or ascetics, among 
the Jaifu, viz. AnuvratOy MakAoratti, Nirvana. To 
attain the rank of Anuorata, one must forsake his 
family, entirely cutting off his hair, throwing away 
the sacred thread, holding in his hand a bundle of 
peacock's feathers, and an earthen pot (Cmtatid'aht), 
and wearing only tawny coloured clothes: be must 
reside for some time in one*of their temples. He 
next proceeds to the second rank Mahdvrata; when, 
totally abandoning any degree of elegance in his 
dress, he uses only a rag to cover his nakefiness, as a 
BrakmacMri: he still retains the fan and pot; he 
must not shave the head with razors, but employs 
his disciples to pull out the hair by the roots *. On 
the day, on which this operation is performed, he 
abstains from food; at other times lie eats only once, 
daily, of rice put in the palm of his hand. Having, 
for a considerable time, remained in this state of pro¬ 
bation, he attains the third degree of Nirv&na; he 
then lays aside even rags, and, being quite naked, he 
eats, once eveiy second day, of rice, put by others 
in the palm of his hand; carrying about with him 
the clay pot and a bundle of peacock’s feathers: ' it is 
the business of his disciples to pull out his hairs; and 
he is hot to walk, or move about, after the sun sets. 
He now is called by tbe dignified title of Nircdn; 
and the Jtutu worship him as god of their tribe, in 
like manner as the images, ^^ich they worship in 
their temples, of their ancient Nirodns or Gurus. 
Yet they say, that these are not the likeness of God; 
“ beetttue no one knoms God^ or has seen his likeness, 
that he should be able to describe him.” However, 
thev adore these images of their Nirodna^fh as 
cods. 


*Tothe cffecti oftUi operatian, tlw3r attribnle ttie appeanmee oa 
Ibe btarta of tba isasiai of which Europeui aonme to 

t c prc a ast caii^f or wo^y inir. C. M. 
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Agreeably to their laws, the Jains ought to make 
three ablutions daily, in the morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In the change ami vicissitudes of all things, 
that degree of strictness is onlitted, and they now 
wash only once a day before they eat; generally 
they eat their food on leaves, and sometimes in brass 
vessels; but that is not practised in this country. 

The Cskatris, Fais^as, and 'Sudras, among the 
Jains, may eat victuals dressed hy Jain Brahmens; 
but Brahmens never cat food prepared by any but 
their own tribe. 

To abstain from slaughter is the highest perfec¬ 
tion; to kill any living crcat ^rg is sin.” Hence the 
Jains abstain from food after sun-set, lest sin be in¬ 
curred by depriving any animal, even the minutest 
insect, of its life, in their food ; for the same reason, 
they never drink water without straining it througli 
cloth. 

The principal tenets of their religion, translated 
from a stanza of their books, follows : " The Jains 
should abstain from the following things, viz. eating 
at night; slaying any animal; eating the fruit or 
those trees that give milk, pumpkins, young bambu 
plants; tasting honey, desh ; taking the wealth of 
others; taking by force a married woman; eating 
flowers, butter, cheese; and worshipping the gods 
of other religions. To abandon entirely the above- 
mentioned, is to be a proper Jain." The Jains (even 
the young lads) never taste honey, as it would oc¬ 
casion expulsion from their cast. They never taste 
intoxicating liquors, nor any other forbidden drink. 

A man who neglects to observe due precautions, 
that no living creature be exposed to danger, from 
the following five domestic occupations * will not 


^ See Meou 3, 6$. Tht Mine ootioo oeeun there; but the ot^ 

thodoi lisve eaersmeDto tQ ezpkte the mvutootafji tin* The 
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be admitted to tbe sacred presence of God. 1 In 
splitting firewood, a Forming the floor, ai|d smear¬ 
ing it with cow-dung, 3 Cleaning the fire-place, 

4 Straining water,’ 5 Sweeping the house, wlien 
about to perform these oflices, he should first be 
careful that there be no insect, for it is a mortal sin 
to hurt any living being. 

The women should marry before their monthly 
courses appear; though, owing to changes, and par¬ 
ticularly their poverty and depression, they are now 
obliged to put otF this ceremony till long after their 
proper age, for want of money to defray the ex¬ 
pense. When a woman is unclean, she must stay 
at a distance from her relations, in unchanj^d 
clothes, for four days. On the morning of the fifth 
day she is permitted to mix with her family, after 
ablution. 

A Jain woman never marries but once; and, if the 
husband dies when she is young, she must remain a 
widow as long as she lives, being forbidden to wear 
ornaments or delicate apparel, or to use nice food. 
In the western quarter, towards Saondka, Caodyal, 
fee. when the husband departs from the world, the 
widow’s head is shaved in like manner as the Mr&h' 
men widows of other countries; but this custom has 
gone out of use in this country for a considerable 
time: a widow never dresses elegantly; and is not 
allo\ved to wear glass rings, or the Mangalas&tra., 
(an ornament on the wedding-day, tied round the 
neck of the bride by the husband,) nor to use the 
yellow and red colours, or paint, by whicii married 
women are particularly distinguished. While the hus¬ 
band lives, they may weaj all ornaments allowed by 
the lavv: opulent people of this tribe are still per¬ 
mitted to dicss like other Hindut, in all kind of 
costly apparel suited to their station. 

not Khnitliog the effideocy of rdigiou* tcti, tt conteut to uk pre- 
csutloM to avoM the un. II. T. C. 
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When a man dtea, they bum the o«}r]Me, and dtfoar 
the ashes into water; the rich cast the ashes into 
rivers. They never perforin other obsequies, as tbeir 
law says, the spirit is aeparate-or distinct from tbe 
body, which is composeo of five elements; when, 
therefore, the corpse is burnt, the several parts which 
composed it, return to their former state: conse- 
queutly, to the deceased, no ceremony is due.” After 
aeatJi, as nothina of him remains, therefore they 
omit to perform the monthly and annual ceremonies, 
which other Hindus ob^ve on this occasion ; and 
they give these reasons in vindication, “ A man 
should feed himself with tbe best food, while he 
lives in this world, as his body never returns after it 
is’ burnt.” 


They further say, that the foolish people of other 
tribes, being deficient in sacred knowledge, spend 
money in vain, on account of deceased relations: 
for how can a dead man feel satisfaction in ceremo* 
nies, and in the feeding of others ? even a tamp 
no longer gives light by pouring more oil into it, 
after its fiame is once extinguish^.” Therefore it is 
vain to make feasts and ceremonies for the dead; 
and, if it be wished to please relattons, it is best to 
do so while they are yet living, '^what a man drink* 
eth, giveth, and eateth in this world, is of advan* 
tage to him, but be carrieth nothing with him at his 
end.” 

A man of sense should believe only what he 
teeth with his own eyes; and should never believe 
what he heareth from others ” The J/dns do not 
(like the followers of the VUas) believe, that this 
world exists by the supreme power of God; for they 
say, that the world is etem^ and that its cbuim 
are natural. They doiy, that the world is whMfy 
subject to destruction, for all things are bom ^ tM 
power of nature; Ood onty is exempt from CmwM, 
or the frailties and inconyenieDcies oi oatore. 
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As the Jain* profess, not to put &ith in oral testi> 
mony, and only believe in what is perceptible to 
their own organs of sense; therefore, they do not 
believe that God is in tiie heavens above, ** because 
no one ever snw him," an<l they deem it impossible for 
others to see him; but they believe in their Tirfha- 
car*, as their ancestors have seen and ^ven a full 
description of the hrst prophet or Guru, who attain¬ 
ed the station of Nirvana by his extraordinary per¬ 
fections and actions, to the satisfaction of mankind 
down to the present age. Since his time, they have 
images of the several Guru*, who succeeded him, 
and were incarnate as protectors of dieir religion. 
These naked images they worship in th«r temples 
with all due ceremonies; they consider them as gMS, 
or rather as representatives of God, whom they de¬ 
scribe as follows :—** He has a likeness, and no like¬ 
ness ; he may be compared to an image of crystal: 
He has eight good ^umitie^ and isexeroptfrom eight 
evil qualities. He is all wise; all seeing; the fatMr, 
or the origin, of all; enjoying eternal bliss; without 
name, without relation, or beginning; infinite; un- 
describable.” The eight evil qualities, from which 
the nature of God is exempt, are ignorance, mental 
blindness, pain incident to nature, the distinction of 
name, of tribe, dekision, mortality, dependence. He 
who possesses these good qualities, and has overcome 
these evils, or is superior to them, is the God of the 
Jain*, or JinNteara, being incarnate in the 6ha{>e or 
body of one of their Guru*, or Tirfhacars. There¬ 
fore, the Jain* worship the images of their Gmia, 
as the means of attiuning the following stations:— 
1 (Saidca) a station wl^nce God is beheld at a dis¬ 
tance ; 9. (Sam^) one in' the presence of, or near, 
God; 3 (Sarupa) tnmWnnty to God; 4 (Sayhga) 
union with God. Accmding to these several grada¬ 
tions, 'he belongs dther to the order of, Ist, (Gri- 
a householder; 2dly, the lowest 

nmk of ascetics; 3dly, (Mah^ata) the second; or 
4thly, the highest. 
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But a bad man, who leads an evil course of life; in 
contradiction to their sacred laws, departs at‘ hU end 
to bell, or Naraca. 

The Jaim of this country never follow any other 
trade than merchandise. They wear a cloth round 
the loins, a turband on the head, and a jacket to 
cover the body; and put a mark with sandal powder 
on tiic middle of their foreheads : some have a small 
circlet with red powder, in tl)e centre of the sandal 
mark, by way of furthef decoration. 

The following is the formula used by the Jains of 
the Carnit'ac, on beginning to perform their cere¬ 
monies. 

“ Now in the holy religion of 'Adi-Brahman, of 
tlie philosopher who was created by the supreme 
power of Gwl; and in the centre of the three worlds, 
m the central world, and in the island oi Jambudwipa, 
(in which appears the renewed Jambd tree;) south¬ 
ward of the great mountain of Mahd-MirUy in the 
lantl of Bharat, on the good soil of the renowned 
division of Carnitiaca’D^a, in the village or town of 

—, and In the- part or quarter of the present 

age of Cali-yuga; and it being now within the lifth 
division of time; according to the Saca of Raj& Vi- 
cramurca, (as accepted by many great and excellent 
people, who observe the gracious laws), and in the 
present year of Sa'liva'uana, and in the present 

year of the cycle-month of--— fortnight 

of - and on this holy day, (including also 

weeks, stars, signs, hours, and minutes,) I now be* 
gin this,’' &c. &c. &c. 

The preliminary form of addressing letters by the 
Joans, to one another, is as follows, viz. 

s 

** To him, who possesses all good qualidea, who 
performs all charities (or bestows alms), according ta 
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the laws, who observes the rules of the Jains, who 
has zeal to rei»air the Jain temples, who perseveres 
in observing the ceremonies of Ashtamt and Chatur- 
dasU (.8th and l lth of each half month ;) he who pu¬ 
rifies his head by the drops of the sandal water, in 
which the images of the Jains are bathed, to such 1 
bow my head,” &c. &c. 

As the Br&hmens, who follow the Vidas, fast on 
the day called EcAdasi, (llth of each fortnight;) in 
like manner the Jains fast on' the 8th and 14th days. 
(Ashtami SluA Chaturdas'i), twice a fortnight: they 
also worship the serpent N6ga, on the festival of 
Anantachaturdasi, in like manner as other Hindus, 
and tie over their shoulders a red thread. 

At this time, the Jains have four Mat'k&d'hipas, 
or chief pontiffs, at the following places, 1 Perm- 
gonda or Ptnnaconda, S Cancm or Conjeoeram, 
8 CoUapur, 4 Dtihi. 

Their Satmp&sU, for a long time back, have resided 
in these places, with power over all those professing 
their religion; these pontiffs teach their laws, duties 
and customs; and, if they observe any irregularities 
among their flocks, punish them according to the 
nature of the offence. 

The Jains intermarry with women of other fami¬ 
lies, or Gotr&s, and cat with the disciples of their 
several priests and casts. But, though the Jains of 
all countries are of the same religion, they should 
not employ the Gurus of one Mat'ha, or college, to 
attend funerals, and perfonn the ceremonies of an¬ 
other; but they are to behave with respect and civi¬ 
lly to them, on account of their profession and 
rank. 


Srtnana-BiUigola is the principal residence of the 
Jmn Gtrrus : even the J(nm, below vhe Ghdts, conside 
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it as tbo'djief place; but with the permiuion of the 
head pontiff, as it ia too distant from them, his dis¬ 
ciples established three sut>ordioate Gurtu, in three 
different places, below the western GhAu, at Mooda^ 
Budeery^ (^rooooUom, and Soda. Jam Sam^AsU now 
zeside in these places, to attend to the laws and ce¬ 
remonies of their religion. 

There is a famous image, of eighteen times the 
height of man, upon a rock near BlUigAlOf named 
G6mateVwak Swa'mI f. 

In the books of tlie Jaitus, it is mentioned that 
there was formerly a golden image, of 500 times 
man's height, at Padmanabh-pur, which was inun¬ 
dated by me sea; and they believe that it can still 
be sometimes seen in the water. 

They generally account modestly for all their 
tenets, and conduct themselves with propriety; and 
never assert that tlieir bodies are eternal, and that 
there is m God; nor do they, like the Baudhists, 
say, ** After death there is no pain in the flesh, or 
flseling: since it feels not pain, nor death, what harm 
is there in feeding upon when it is necessary to 
procure health and strength.” 


NOTICES OF THE JAINS, 

KBCBIVID FMK 

CHA'sudBTl A'CHA'RTA, 

Tkdr Obirf PoMiif, Mt BHHgohp in Mpnm* 

“For the information of mankind, be it knowo, 
that the foundation of ages or times is countless; that 
tbe origin of Camutf or passion, is inconceivable; for 
the origin of the soul, or spirit, is too ancient to be 

* TKi Imige b wp iw t m td b Ikt ■ win s d A—In . /txMmtui, 
wm Hamg aior, ibm b s gi gs U r i f j * sf OimMmm-. C.I1. 
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knoWn: therefore, we ought to believe, that human 
kind is ignorant of the true knowledge of the origin 
of things, which is known only to tw Almighty or 
AdIs'waba, whose state is without beginning or 
end: who' has obtained eternal victory Over ah the 
frailties of nature and worldly aifections. 

There are two great divisions of time or ages, esta¬ 
blished in the universe by God; called Avasarplni^ 
and Ut'iarpin\: each of theip are reckoned at tefl 
Cr6r8, of Cr6ri of S^gar6pamas *. Utsarp'mi is di¬ 
vided into six portions, w'hich are named, 1 Atiduc'- 
hamdy Q Duc'hamd, 5 DuchamA Suc'hamA, 4 Suc'- 
hamd Duc'hamd, 5 Suchama Huchama, 6* Suc'hatnd. 
The second age, Avaxaiphu, is also divided into six 
parts, by name, 1 Suc'MtmA, S SuchamA Sur'hamd, 
.‘3 Suc'hamA DuchamA, 4 DuchamA Suc'hamA, 5 
DuchamAt 6 Atiduc'hamA. These two grand ages, 
eras, or periods, as well as their divisions, revolve 
for ever in the universe, like the course of the fort¬ 
nights, and the increase and decrease of the moon, 
in the regions frequcnte<l by mankind. The number 
of these regions is a hundred aud seventy ; ten of 
which are distinguished by the names of five Bhara.- 
tag, and five AirAvatai. These divisions are parti¬ 
cularly explained in the book called TrilAcasataca. 

Among the ages abovenamed, the revolution of 
four C/'drs of Crorr of SAgardpamas was assigned to 
the first, or Sac'hama. During tliat age, men sub¬ 
sisted on the produce of ten diflerent Calpavricghas, 
or celestial trees, called BhojanAnga, Vastrunga, BkA- 
ghananga, MalAnga, Grikar^a, RaeshanAnga. Jy6d- 
Yanga, T&ryAnga, an<l BhAjanAnga. Thus men used 
to subsist on the spontaneous produce of the trees; 
and kings ruled not the earth; all were abundantly 

* Oteam ofytntu Tbn metfore of trme will bo fubscqueotlj 
explained* H* T. C« w 

‘ VoL. IX. 
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hap|w; ai^ people of that age distingnudied 
by tne s^e Uttanut-bh^a-bh&mi-pracartacatt ao* 
prCmely happy inhabitaoU of the earth. 


On the coouneiicenient of the lecond age, Suc'ha^ 
md Suc'bamd, which lasted for three Crbrs of C'rbr* 
of Sdgarbpamas, the miraculous gifts of the heavenly 
trees were less than in the former age, though they 
still supplied the wants of mankind and their sub' 
slstence; but the men of that age were inferior in 
complexion, stature, strength, and lougeviW: hcnca 
they were called Madkyama-bhbga-bhkmi-pravartaQMt 
motieratcly haj)py inhabitants of the earth. 

This was followed hy the third a|;e, Suchamh 
'Dttcham&i its measure is tw*' Crurs ot Crbn of Hu- 
garipamas. During this perii/.i, the people were still 
more straitened in the produce of the Calpavricsiumy 
M well as inferior in longevity, color, health and hap> 
piness: the people of this age were nametl Jaghanya- 
bkdga^bhkmi-prux'artacagy or least happy inhabitants 
of the earth. 


Ill these periods there were Imm, atdifferent times, 
^.fourteen ManuSy by iiame^ 1 Pkatis'uuti, 2 San- 
t MAXI, 3 CsilKMANCARA, 4 CsIIK'iIAMUUAUA, J Sui- 
MAKCAKA, 6 BniMANUIIAUA*, 7 ViMALAVa'h AN A, 
8 CliACSllUSIlMA'N, 9 YaSASwI, ID AuhICHAMIHA, 
11 Chamika'oha, is MakudkVa, 13 Pkasanna- 
jiTA, an<[ 14 NA'niilUA'jA. The lust Manu, having 
married Mauude'va', begot a son, named VnisuAU* 
iianaVua Tiut’iiacab. 


The fourth age, called Duc'kanui SuciianiAy is in 
measure 4SOOO years less than the amount of one 
Crbr of Cr6rs of Sagarb^amat ; and no miraculous 
fhiits were produced in tins age. 


* Or SlMAO'UAAA. 
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Before the oommcncefnent of tlie four A age of th* 
Avatarpini, when the time of destruction appeared to 
be nearly approaching to mortals or mankind, throu;^ 
the disappearance of the Caljiovr'icshas or celestial' 
trees, VrIshabhanaYiia TIkt’hacar \v^s incarnate, 
in this world, as son of the fourtcentli 3fenu, Na'bui- 
ua'ja, at llie city of Ay6d'hy6. By his auspicious 
birth (at the prayer of mankind, who were distressed 
for food, and were dying;) and by his instructions, 
the knowledge of good and bad, of possible and im¬ 
possible and of the means of acquiring tlie advan¬ 
tages or earth and of heaven, was obtained. lie also, 
arranged the various duties of mankind, and allotted 
to men the means of subsistence, vh.Aat the sword, 
3/asi letters (literally ink), C/vV«’agriculture, Vanijya 
commerce, Pasupala attendance on cattle. Upon 
this arrangement, he became king over all mankind, 
and composed the four sacred books, called Pi'tf- 
t'fiantAmyvga, Caranfif7uy6gn, Charan(imty6ga,tvnfiDra- 
ry^mty<>ga. Thus V irtsn a mi an aVii a Tiiir’iiAfiAR 
established the religion of theyaiOw, in its four classes, 
or casts, of Urahmem, Crhalris, Vakyas and Siidras; 
and delivered the charge of tliosc sacred books to 
their care. These writings becoming obsolete, and 
the langinagc not being understood by the common 
people since that time, the meaning of the original 
nas been explained, in various works, in the language 
of ditterent countries. He also composed several books 
on the sciences, for the improvement of mankind. 

» 

After he had settled and arranged laws and regula¬ 
tions of all kinds, mankind, from that period, began 
to follow his institutions, looking on him, in every 
respect, as equal to Gnd; and, upon his departure 
from this world, to Aldcsha, or the state of .the Al- 
mightyj his image was venerated Jawiru'ar, or the 
Turd ot Jains: as he had early subdued, by his wis¬ 
dom, all worldly adcctions, and was relieved front 
'Teattaiuts and carnal ties. 

s S 
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Before tiie departure of Vr^suabk^naVha TTr^ 
t'hacak, liis wives wereAsASVATi and SunandadevI; 
by tbe former be bad a son, named Bharata Cha>- 
CHAVAttTi';. and by the latter G^mate'sVara Swa'jij. 
The eldest, Bharata CHACRAVABai, ruled over the 
whole of the six divisions of the earth, and named it 
"Bharatacihitra ; from that period the earth bears his 
name. The metropolis of this king was Ay^hya 
(or Oude). After he had ruled tor a considerable 
time, he appointed his younger brother, G6mat£'s'- 
WARA Swa'mI, to the gjovcrnmeiit. Then abandon¬ 
ing the (Carnia) actions or atfections of mankind, he- 
obtaine<l the fruits of his sacred contemplation, aud 
proceeded to M6csha, or heavenly salvation* 

* t 

G6mateVwara SwA'sif, afu- he was charged with 
the government, ruled for a considerable time, in a 
town named Padmanabh-pur i in the end, he attained 

beatitude in heaven, and departed thither. 
Since his death, tlie people worship him, in all re- 
spedts, Hi.'A Jineswara, or God, From that period, twenty- 
four TiuT'iiACARS have passed, during the age of 
Avasarpini, up to the end of the lywdpUFa’yuga. 

According to the Jaitify there were born other 
feweiity-fouF Tirt'hacant in the world, during the first 
age, besklts the twenty-four from the birth of 
VRysHAiiHANA'r’HA Swa'mS. Tbcnaoiesof the 7Vr- 
t'hacaris of Atitacdla or past times, are as follow, 
I Nihma'na*, sSA'nARA, SMaha'na'tha|, 4Vima- 

EAHTBA BIIaJ, 5 SlUDUARA^, 6 SuDANTAjl, 7 AmA^A- 
PRAUIIA 8 UdaBA**, yANOIKAf'f, lOSuMATI, 


*NiRv'ANi,>n Hb’hachandba's vodbulary. fMAHAVASAs, 
H. JVIMALA. H. $ llie 51b ia SAavA'MUBUV'Ti, and 
SbIohara, arcurdhij>to Hs'machandba. || Datta. -H. If Un¬ 
noticed by liB'MACHANDBA. **Oa'm6daba, 11. -tt Uoiiotked by 
Hr'machandra, who Staley pib Sutb'ja, lOtb Swa'mI, u4 
tub Mvmsvvrata. 
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41 Siko’ho*, ' IS Gc«uma'wiabi, is Sivaoavoa j;; 
34 UtSA'iIA, 15 GaKEVwAIIA, |6 PARAME's'WisilA, 
17 Vimale'sVara J, 18 Yas6d’iiaka, 19 Crush- 
TA §, 20 Ganahcjrti )|, 21 Sidd’hamati, 

S2 'Sk^ohadea f, 23 Atjiiconta 4^ S4 Sa'nti. 


To the Tirt'kacarSy who departed to M6csha m the 
times of antiquity, the Jaitu pay a respectful adora- 
ration, even more assiduously, and with greater vene¬ 
ration, than to their Tirt'hacqrs, who were incarnate, 
according to their accounts, in the age, or period of 
time, catled Uuai'pini. 


In their prophecies it is said, that the following 
are the names of the Tirt'hacar*, yet to be incarnate, 
in the future or next Utsarpini nertod: 1 MAHA i'ADy 
MA**, 2’SonAtoE'VA, 3SorAR'>\VANAti'.4S\VAYAM- 
prabha,5Sada‘tmab«u'ti De'vaputra^ 7Cu- 

I,APUTRAlt[[, 8 UDANCA^^f ^ 9 C^KUSTA ***, 10 JaT- 
ACfRTI ftti i 1 Mw*'''*UVBATA 12 Ara, ISNe- 
roMPA 14 Nisiicasha'ya, 15 Vieui-A'CA, 

16 Nirmali-a, 17 Chjtka(..upta,. 18 Saua'dui- 
tyPTA III}, 19 SWAVAW-BUU'^rHir, 20 ANUVAR- 
TAGA**** , 21 JAYAtttt* 22 ViMALLA 

23 De'vapala 24 Ananta Virya 


Their ancient Tirt'hacars^ bein^ endowed with the 
gift of prophecy, predicted the future succession of 
these Tirfhacers, for the information of the world. 


* Unnoticed by He'machandba. I-'Sivacati, H. t Arila, H. 
§ CRTIA'RT’UA, H. II jiNB'SWARA, H. ? 'SiVACASA, U. 4- Syan. 
DANA, H. 

•• Parmana'bha, according to Uk'mvjhawbaa. f-f Supa'rs'- 

WACA.H. JJ SARVA'NUBHU'TI.H. DK'VAS Rt'TA.ff.llU UOAYA, 
H. IFIT Pb'T'ha'la, H. ••• P6tt«la. tl. ftf'SATAciRti, H, 
ntSuvRAt a'.H. §HAmaupa,H. IIIISamaohi, H. iririrS amaaba, 
il. ••’•\a'*«D-HABA, H. tt+t VlJAYA, H. jut Malla, H. 
^ Ub'va, il. Hfirir Hb'macbandra, having emitted one of 
|iji« preceding^ARA), addiBUADRACRiT as tlie 24l]i of tticw Jinas. 

8 3 
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Thus it 15 truth, that time au3 age gradually re^ 
vol^'c for ever; yet no decay or destruction arises 
hence to the universe, and its various worlds, to the 
earth, to spirits, and to souls; but the mortal bodies 
of inankiaa and Dhatas perish, while the Vimams* 
endure. 


HISTORICAL AN9< LEGENSART ACCOPNT 


or 


BEXLIGOLA, 


eOMMUNICATSp RT TRB HIGH PRiSST AT THAT STATtOK. 


XN ancient times, an image was at this place, self 
formed from earth, under the shape of G6mat IVwa- 
HA Swa'mI, which RaVana, the monarch of the 
Bacshases, worshipped to obtain happiness. After 
many ages were elapsed, and on the access of the 
jncsentage, a king of the southern dominions reigned, 
jiained Rachamalla. His minister of finance was 
named Ciiamunda-Ra'ta, who was remarkably de¬ 
vout in the performance of the religious duties of the 
Jains. It was reported to him, I)y a travelling mer¬ 
chant, that there was, in the city of Padmanabh-pura, 
an image of Gomat IVwara Swa'mI. On hearing 
this relation, he made a vow, before all the people, 
not to ilrink milk, until he saw the image of G6mat 
IswARA. When he retired fn>m the public hall to 
his own apartments, he found his motlier also dis¬ 
posed to follow the same resolution; and they both 


Tlic abodes of dcUics of >-arious clanes. 
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Veat immediately into the pi^sehti of Sinva'S 
A'CHa^ya, who Was their sacitd ipinistcr of religioA, 
and acquainted hihi with file vow, and obraiacd his 
consent to the joiifney. llien sttHng off, with’ a 
tnoderate retinue of the four descriptions, (horse, foot^ 
elephants and cars,) towards Padma)i^bk-J)ura, he 
halted at this village, during a few days, for refresh¬ 
ment; and being informed tiy the inhabitants, that 
there was a sacred temple of the Jain worship on the 
summit of Chandragiri^ which was foundetl by Chan- 
DRAGUPTA Maha'ra'j, lic thcfc performed the custo¬ 
mary ceremonies and worship. As he slept there Oil 
that night, the heavenly nymph Ccshmandama 
appeared to him in a dream, and recommended to him 
to desist from his intended joumey to Padmandbh- 
pura, as it was too distant; and to worship another 
image of G6MAt I's'wara Swa'mi, eighteen tiiojbi 
mans height, on the mountain of Indrasiri; equal 
for miracles to the image that was in hei.htflfty-two 
fathoms at Padtnmidbh-pura. To make the discovdiri 
be Was directed to shoot an arrow towards the sdum, 
iind folio^v its flight; by this means he would disco¬ 
ver the image, on the spot where that arrow sliOiild 
fall. 

On the next morning, CuAMuxDAiiA'r acted ac¬ 
cording to the advice given to him in his dream, and 
was extremely rejoiced at the discovery of that won¬ 
derful image. He afterwards fii^d his residence on 
that spot fox twenty years; and made the woiicmen 
cut it out into a regular shape, With the utmost no 
curacy of proportion in all its partsg the several pro¬ 
portions of tlie body resembling the original likeness 
of G6uat IVWara Swa'mI, in profound contempla¬ 
tion, to obtain Mbesha, He also caused several build¬ 
ings to be constructed, as temples and otlicr edifices, 
round* the God. On their completion, he established 
the worship of the image, as God, with great cere¬ 
mony and devotion, in the year of the cycle Vibhava, 

*4 
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vhen 600 years were past of the Cali-Yaga *. 
he had placed the image, Chauundahay grutM in 
gift, to the God, the lands situated on all bides of the 
place; to the value of 19,000 pagodas, for the perr 
tbrmance of the daily sacred ceremoaieS| as vrell as 
those which return periodically. 

Afterwards this kin^om was ruled by several 
Jthj/iSy from the time of Bala'iray down to Vishkp- 
Vakdd'pan. In their reigns, the Jain» added 8Cve^a^ 
buildings to the former .work, and were allowed the 
ei^yment of the lands assigned to the Ood. 

The successors of SinvaVanda A'chaeta, who 
was Gnrn to ^HAUUKDAKAY, resided here, to manage 
the religious affairs of this place and of other places 
of the Jain tribes. The presen ► Gy-ru at BiUigola is 
the regular successor, according to the following list 
of Gurus, from the last of the ancient twepty-fbur 
U'irt'hacaraa in the fourth age, who was named 
VARDiiAMA'NASWA'Mf, and wT)o attained beatitude 
(M6csfia) a464 years before the year of the cycle 
Xhirmati (or A. t. 180l)f ; at the time when l^£'t 
n'ica-Mahakaj, having nilcd for the space of 4 
hun<lred years, departed to heaven. 


* Majoa &[ackenzie teimriis tbe ioconustency pf ibU wkb lbs 
lubsequent computation of 34d4 yean. Hic C^i^ga i» not a mod* 
•f reckooinp in u»e amosg the Jainai, thonch repeatedly mentioned 
in these papcis. Perhaps tbe present or litui age, accorilingto their 
fomputaliou. may be here meant : it begius tbe fourth year s9ler 
VAaDHAidA'iiA’s deniise. H. T. C. 

t I have been iofoinird by J»na$ in Btugti that tb^ reckon 
Vakd’hama'na to have lived SSO yean befoic tbe £rs of VipuAt 
WA'omA. H. T. C. 
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LIST or THE NAMES OF THE GURUS, 
fmni the but Tirthacarn <tfjtnciad Times, down to the present Guru, 

VARD’HA'MANA SM^A'MI', 

The twcnty'fburtb Tiri'hactrt of the last List. 

1. Gautama*, SSuoHARMAf, SJambAnaVha, 
4 VIbase'n A'cua'iiya^, 5 Vkishabhase'n A'cha- 
BYA, 6 Sidd'hase’n A'cha'rjta, 7 VIrase'n A'cha'- 
BYA, 8 SiNVA'naND A’cHaWa, 9 CUNDA CCND 
A'ciia'iiya, 10 GrJdiibape'nch A'cha'kya, 11 Ma* 
tAbape'nch A'cha'rta, 12Dha'rase'n A'cha'rya, 
13 Bauuse'n A'cha'bta. 14 Ca'liparameVwar 
Swa'mI, 15Jinas£‘n A'cha'rya, 16 Gunabha!)R 
A'cHa'kYA, 17 AkALONKA Swa'mI, 18 VFliKAl.ONKA 
Swa'm1/19 Abhayachandra Sidd’ha'nt, 20 Seu- 
TAMtfNlVATABCA, 21 PuJYAPa'dA, 22VinYA'NA'- 
t'ha, 23 Jayasc'na, 24 Avi'rase'na, 23 LacshmI- 
si^nabala'rca, 26 Cha'rucIbtipandit A'cha'rya, 
the present priest at BSlligoia : his age is 6 S ; and be 
arrived at his present rank 30 years ago. 

Chamundara'y, after having established the wor' 
ship of this image, became proud and elated, at 
placing this God, by his own authority, at so vast 
an expense of money and labour. Soon after this, 
when he performed, in honour of the god, the cere¬ 
mony of Panchdmfita Sn&na, (or washing the image 


* Meaning Vakd'hama'ha’s eldest disciple, named Indra- 
bu6ti, and surnamed Gautama, because be wa* of that fami); or 

Gutn. H. T. C. 

t Soo’harha was taw of Vard’hama'na’i disciples, and tb« 
onljr one who has left successors. H. T. C. 

t Tbedncipleand luccessoref JambuswamL was Prabhava. 
The person, who furaiibed this list, has skipped from Svd'harma's 
disciple to jonie pri^, who may hare been his remote successor, nt 
^ intcr^ of ses^ faundred de|rees. H. T. C. 
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with five liquifls, milk, cunls, butter, honey, and 8u» 
l^r;) vast (juantities of these things were expended^ 
lU many hundred pots: but, through the wonderful 
power of the god, tlie liquor descended not lower than 
the navel, to check the pride and vanity of the worship¬ 
per. CiiAMuxi)ARAV,notknowiugthecause, wasfilled 
with grief, that his iut(;ntion was frustrated of clean- 
iog the image completely with this ablution. While 
lie was in this situation, the celestial nymph Pad- 
WAVA'n, by order of God, having transformed her- 
pelf into the likeness 6f an aged poor woman, ap¬ 
peared, holding in her hand the five Amritas, in a 
£cUiyagola, (or small silver pot,) for washing the sta¬ 
tue : and signified her intention to Chauundara'y, 
who lauglied at the absurdity of this proposal for 
accomplishing what it had d( been iu Ids |)ower to 
effect. Out of curiosity, however, he permitted her 
to attempt it: when, to tlie great surprize of the 
beholders, she washed the image w.ith the liquor 
Vought in the little silver vase. Ciiamundaua'y, re>* 
penting his sinful arrogance, performed a second 
time, with profound respect, his ablution, on which 
they had tbrmerly wasted so much valuable liquids; 
Orud waslied completely the body of the image. 

From that time, this place is named after the silver 
vase (or H^Hiyagola) \w\i\c\\ was held in PADMAVATfs 
hand. Sravana (Sramana) is tlie title of a Jain San- 
vi/(isi; and, as this place is the principal residence of 
these Sannifhu, the people call it Sravan-JieUigola. 

Many years after this period, a king, named Bhat- 
TAVARo’aAN, reigned at Divaratipattan; which the 
people now call generally by the name of Doragid, 
or Dorasanmdram. It is said, that he wanted a fin¬ 
ger. One day, as he sat witli Ids concubine (who was 
of the Vaishnava sect) upon the terrace of his palace, 
she observed, in the public street, a Jain Sannpdsi 
passing, who avoided conversing with any ^son) 
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and was under a holy vow of abstalninjr from taking 
food in the bouse of any person who was lame, or 
deficient in any of the members of his body, Upon 
hearing of tlw vow which he had made, slie asked 
the king, from motives of curiositj’, “ Kchold your 
Guru! will he, at voiir request, cat food with your” 
The R^j6, not recoflecting the customs of the Gurux, 
replie<l “ Why not ? will he not come to tlic house of 
his own disciple? if he refuse at my irquest, I will 
abandon my sect, and biiul n^ sclf to your command; 
but, if he comply, contrary to your expectation, 
you must conform .to my sentiments.” Tiien tlie 
li/ija, descending from the terrace, advanced to the 
Gurut and asked him to take food, walking, at the 
same time, round him, with closed hands, and pro¬ 
nouncing, three times successively, the following sa¬ 
cred form of words, according to the rules of tlicir 
religion. “ () Iy)rd! reverence he to you! stay !— 
for Bkamakayaii's sake—comply!”—After he had 
used this prayer, lie took water into his hands, to 
give to him, with the following form. “Adoration! 
O Lord !—Adoration! do purify this water!" But 
the fSitv/w/, without speaking, retired to the temple; 
where he resohed to fast that day, as an expiation 
for being invited to cat by a maimed man. 

Buattavaud’hatc, following bis Guru to the 
temple, upon inquiry was informed of its being for¬ 
bidden by their law: he then explained to the GarUt 
what had passed between him and his beloved mis¬ 
tress, and earnestly intreated the priest to comply 
with his request; declaring, that if it were refused, 
he must join the other sect, whence great misfortunes 
would befal their religion: the Su-mnl replied, that he 
would suffer death, or any other misfortune, rather 
than for the king's favor do what was contrary to 
fhe law. 

Upon this refusal, Bhattavabi>’iian, agreeably 
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to the comroands of hU mistress, whom lie kived, 
Joined her sect, which was tliat of the Vauhnavas; 
and, from that time, Ihs name was changed from 
Bhattavaro’iian, to Vishnuvahd’han. Tliis 
country was ruled, for many years, by his descendr 
ants. On tlie downfai of that dynasty of princes, 
their dominions were conquered by the kings of 
Bijayanagar. 

After the of Mysore ba4l obtained possession 
of this country, under the t 4 n 6 g 6 ndi kings, they 
granted lands, of the amount of 1000 pagodas annu> 
ally, to the god ; and of the amount ot ISO pagodas, 
to the college of Sa^nyits^ 5 . While their power l^ted, 
they protected the Jains without permitting the in* 
tolerant spirit of other sects to disturb tlicir religious 
ceremonies and duties. In the reign ofCuiccA-DE-. 
vaka'ja Vadeyak, a Jam, named Annaya Cuettv, 
constructed, at this place, tlie tank named Catydni. 

Formerly Ra'ma'nuja, the famous Vakhnava re¬ 
former, under the encouragement of the confusion 
which then pYevailcd in the gfovernment, capic hither, 
w'ith the vain ilesire of disputing with xhe'Jains, 
about tlK?ir lasvs and religion. After hia conference 
with them, he had it proclaimed, that he had worsted 
the Jains^ in their disj>utations on religion and law; 
and erected lieie a pillar, on which were inscribed 
the symbols of the Sanc'ha and Chacra; and, cutting 
off a small piece of the linger of the left band of 
G6mat IVwar SwA'Mf, he departed. 

BHUgola is the most revered place of the Jain wor¬ 
ship above the Ghats. Here are two mountains; one 
called Imlragiri, and the other, Ckandragiri: the 
former is situated on the north-west, adjoining to the 
village ; on its summit stands their famous image of 
G6siat IVwAn Swam! *, of the hciglit of eighteen 
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fathoms, inclosed within a strong wall, with mdny. 
small temples and. other buildings. Here were, iiT’ 
former times, seventy-two well shaped images; of 
which there now remain, in good condition, only 
forty-two, placed in a gallery, under a portico, sup¬ 
ported by pillars, which is carried inside, akmg tire 
Wall. Tliey say, that these are images of their Tir- 
t'hacars, of the last, present, and future ages. The 
great image, being of too great height to be covered, 

IS in the open ah’; appearing like a column on the- 
hill, when viewed as fkr as ei^t c6s on all sides. 

On the other bill, called Chandragiri, close to the 
village, are several sacred temples; there are also 
many temples in the town. The Sannyusi resides iii 
a within tire town; where are some image# 

of stone and metal, for his domestic worship; in 
other places, he employs people to perform worship 
to them regularly. In the government of the Mysore 
RSjis, and of Haidkk Navac, certain villages were 
granted, in Jagir, to the god and the college. There 
are not any families of any other principal casts, ex.- 
cepting JflMw, in the village of 

At this place they used to celebrate, once a year, a 
great festival to the god. Two months before its 
commencement, the liead of the AIat7ta used to send 
a written notice over the country, to anirounce the 
festival to all or Jaim. On the receipt of 

this paper, great numbers of this, sect, even from 
Hindustan, came to atteml the ceremony, and worship 
the’god. This festival was neglected, f.Tsix or se¬ 
ven years, through the oppression of the late govern¬ 
ment;. and has not yet been renewed ; because their 
lands have been resumed, and included in the land&. 
of government. 
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Translation of an Jnscription, cut on a Stone, uJ>on the 
Hill of Billigola, in front of the Image, 

‘ BE GOOD FOR ALL.* 

Be success to the famous Ra'manu'ja *, who is 
lord above tlie lortls of Atit'his or Sannyasis; who, 
like the mighty fire from the face of Vadcpv&uata, dis- 
])erscs or <hies up the water of the ocean of Pdshan'- 
(das, or infidels; w))o is chief among the slaves of the 
Lily feet of Srirangardja; who allows a passage 
tlnough t’icunlii, ornamented with many edifices of 
precious stones. 

In the year of the S<Ka 12 0 f, in the Cilaca year 
of the cycle, on Thursday, the 10th of the month 
of Bhddrapad, be success anti glory to tlie honour- 
able monarch, thC'sovereign ana destroyer of envious 
princes, lord of foreign kings, whose name is Bucca- 
ha'ya. During liis reign,'on account of the disputes 
of'the Jains and Bhactas, xht principal citizens of 
the new cit}', or Has/tpaltan, of Aneghndi, of Fenu^ 
gdndd, of Caldhatti pattan, and of other places, re¬ 
presented to the prince the injustice committed by 
the ; he assembled a court, composed of tlie 

following people: Covila Tiuahala, Pe'su Co- 
vii.a Tirumala Havana, and other chief A'chdryas, 
judges, inhabitants, and other followers of the Tiint^ 
man and Terubadi marks, and the heatl people or 
chief olficers of districts, and the Vaishnavas of Ti- 
rucnl and Jambavacul; in which it was determined, 
that there was no real cause of difference between 


* Ra'ma'ncja, the famous tiitlior of the Sti-bh«$l^a, uid re- 
former of the 'Sait-a doctrine, was bom A. D. lOOS. Hie iiiroca- 
tion to him sliotvs, that liic uiarlipUuii was placed with the coaseot 
of guvcruiQcut. C. M. 

t A.D» ISG7- 
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tlie Jams and Vatshnavas. The Mahara/a, puttings 
the hands of tlie Ja'ms into the han<ls of tlie Vaisk’- 
novas, ordered tliat the Joins be permitted to use 
their former and usual great drums, as well as tlm 
Calahans-nada, which had been taken away liy t!ie 
Bhactas; and, for the performance of this, lie or¬ 
dered it to be made public, by inscriptions caned 
upon stones, in the Join temples, all over the empire, 
that no distinction, or contradiction, api^>earcd be¬ 
tween the religion of tlie Jains and Vaisfinavas: 
therefore the Vaisknavas shouW agi'ee to protect them, 
while the sun and moon endure. Te'iiumatia, and 
the other chief people, then resolved, in token of 
their good will, that all the Jains, who are inha¬ 
bitants of the diderent divisions of the world, slionid 
contribute annually, at the rate of one funani for 
each family, to defray the ceremonies of their god 
at UUtigoui Tirt'h, and to repair the buildings of the 
Jindlayas, or teinjiles of Jina. 

By continuing the above yearly gift for this pur¬ 
pose, while the sun and moon remain, will be ob¬ 
tained the advantage of great reputation and grace. 
If any person refuse its execution, he shall go to the 
licit of those who betray tlieir king^ and holy reli¬ 
gion ; and.lic, who prevents tins charity, shall incur 
tlie sin of killing a cow, or a Brahmen, on the bank 
of the Gangd river. 

“ Whoever resumes gifts, in monpy or lands, grant¬ 
ed by himself or others, shall be born as an insect iti 
dung, for sixty thousand years.” 
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EXTRACTS OF A JOURNAt* 

BY MAJOR C* MACKENZIE. 


Fci). S4, mr. ^N^I^AR Cal^ani On arriving atMud-‘ 
girt several appearances, indicated a change in the 
countrv, viz. the style of building of the pagodas; 
as we here found them df tlie mosque kind, with 
domes and pillars in front; others in which the Lin- 
gam was worshipped of a large size: in the Dircal 
of Ramalingam, one of them was a groiipe of live 
Lingunts*, and a great number of stones were placed 
round the temple, covered with sculptures. At a 
temple of Hanum&n (the or../ one seen since we 
came into the Canara country,) were several sculp¬ 
tures, also placed round the building; in one, a god 
or hero carried a cocoa tree; another was drawing a 
bow; a hand, in one place, covers a horseman ; and 
an inscription, Jn two columns, was surmounted by 
the sun, moon, Lingam, Ac. 

But that which most attracted my attehtion, 
M'as, close to the mud w’all, a round temple of blue 
stone, with a portico of four pillars, curiously carved 
and ornamented: in the portal within, facing the 
north, was a dgure, sitting cross-legged, naked, his 
liead covered with curls, Jike the l^ure of Budd'h ; 
the nose was defaced, and a fracture run through the 
figure. Tlie annexed sketch will give some idea of 
itf. A poor woman, near, said it was the image 
of Chindeo, or Jain-deo” Without was a greater 
figure of the same kind, also apparently defaced 


* Tlie five Ungmt, ugnifying Uie powen of nature unileri in iu 
five component elemeati, are sometioiet leeu in thii form. C. M. 

t Finte 4. 
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and neglected: and particularly, the several heads 
of snakes, which as a group shaded it, were muti¬ 
lated. I could obtain no further information re¬ 
specting it. 

In consequence of notices received at Ongole, I 
determined to call at Amrisvaram to see the antiqui¬ 
ties lately discovered there, as the place is oear the 
banks of the Cr'i^na, and we could reach the place 
whither.our tents were to be sent early in the day. 
1 therefore, dispatched my interpreter Boat a, ac¬ 
companied by some Brihmais and two Sepahts, in the 
evening to Amriroaram, with directions to make 
some previous inquiries into the history of the place: 
and to conciliate the inhabitants; particularly the 
Brahmau, who are apt to be alarmed on these oc¬ 
casions. 

In the morning before day, we left Ihrimpattan 
by moon-light, and passed along the north bank of 
the Crtshna. We ouserved, a few mites ofl^ a dry 
but deep or canal, leading off from the river, 

probably intended for the purpose of cultivation. At 
day-light, we were In the sandy bed of the river, 
which seems to be nearly two miles wide, including 
the islands; and contains no water at present. We 
ascended the shallow bank to Amr^aram.. The 
temples appear .to be new, and are said to have l)een 
recently built by the ChintaptlU who has fixed 

his chief residence here, since Lacshmfpuram was 
occupied by our troops. A high mud square wall 
encloses the temples and his hoq^; ard the rest of 
the place is laid in regular streets, at right angles, 
in the same manner with his other places of Larsknu~ 
pia-am, 8ic. A street, going south from a gate of the 
temple, seems to be SOO tmt wide; and an open 
stands in the intersection of four principal 
streets. 1 found Boria ready to receive me, attended 
by some Srahmens; who said, that the people l^ere 

VoL. IX. T ‘ 
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■were rather surprised and alarmed at the approach of 
Kitropeans and Sepakis, until he assured them that 
our ohject was merely to view the lately discovered 
ruins, Wc were tlien conducted to those remains of 
antiquity. We found a circular trench, about 10 
feet wide, dug alx>ut IS feet deep, into a mass of 
masonry, composed of bricks of 16 inches square, 
and 4 inches tliick. It is probable, that this body 
of masonry did not extend to a greater depth. The 
central area was still untouched; and a mass of rub* 
bish was thrown outside of the ditch, which prevented 
any observation of its original state; but I conjecture 
that the whole had, previous to its opening, formed 
a solid circular mound. In this ditch, a white slab 
lay broken, which still exhibited some figures in re* 
lievo, of which Mr. Stdi 4Ham took a sketch. 
Against the outside of tlie trench, were- placed three 
or four slabs, of the same colour, standing, but in* 
dining inwards; on the inside, where these were un¬ 
covered, they had no figures, except where the top 
of one rose above the eartb. Without, some sculp¬ 
tures appeared, which lead me to conclude that these 
sculptures were exposed on that side to view. From 
tlie inquiries of my Brihmens, I could obtain no other 
account, than that this place was called Dip&Udinno, 
or the hill of lamps. The about a year ago, 

had given orders to remove a large stone, to be 
cai'ritti to the new pagoda, which he was building, 
when tlwy discovered the brick work, which induced 
them to dig up the rest for the buildings. The white 
stones were then bro^ht to light, and unfortunately 
broken; at least we^^uld perceive few of them; and 
though it was that some were carried into the 
temple*, the Brihmn, who was admitted, had per¬ 
ceived qnly some broken pieces. The sculptured 
stones observed, were as follows: 

* Sone of thew have been discovered (ISOi) ^ Mt. 
William Brown, containing scolplures, mscriptioiu, fcc, wkwh 
it ii probable, that cepki nu^ be procured. G. M. 
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A broken piece*, still lying in the rlltcli, or exca¬ 
vated foundation, on which appeared soinetbing like 
a Isingam, or a pillar, rising through what seemed 
shaped like a desk, but was probably designed for an 
altar; a male figure stood on the left, with its arms 
disposed as if pouring something on it; but as the 
upper part, and what he held, were broken oft', this 
seems doubtful. Near him stood a female, bolding 
a C/mmiih or pot on her bead, in the Hindu style. 
My Br&hnien naturally enough conclurled, that this 
represented a female carrying water to assist in me 
offering to the Lingam. The feet of two figures re¬ 
mained on the right, which probably had appertained 
to two figures in the same attitude on that side. The 
stone was a white marble, called by the natives 
rdyi, or milk stone. 

• 

Near it stood three slabs, inclining inwards against 
the masonry, which had been dug out. On the side 
on which they were viewed, no figures were seen; 
and they were rough an<l unpolished: it is probable 
that they have sculptures on the side still covered 
with earth; and I have already memioned, that some 
designs appeared at the top of one. If the whole 
of the circle was faced with these slabs, it is to be 
regretted, that this treasure of antiquity did not fall 
into better hands. 

% 

On the rubbish above, near these, and belonging 
to some unfortunately broken, wei'e two pieces of 
the same white stone; one of these seemed divided 
into two compartments, by a bofder, on which three 
wild hogs running were sculptured: the outline is 
well designed. The leg of a figure sitting, and the 
hind leg of a horse appear above, remaining of the 
original design. Below the border, the ]>lane was 
inclined to a lower border: and in the space of about 
6 inches, two lines of characters were carved; on 


* Plate 4, a. 
T * 
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cleaning ofT the dust, the hrst line appeared very 
legibly. I have to regret, that the approaching heat 
prevented my remaining, to copy this inscription in 
jac-simle. Some of the characters are, however, as 
I believe, faithfiillv given in the annexed attempt*; 
and I left a Brdhmen to transcribe the whole, but 
his copy was not satisfactory. In the place marked 
cc, some of the letters seem to resemble those of 
the Ceylon inscription. The other piece contained 
the head of a horse, and some defaced heads and 
prominent ornaments f. 

Near the gate of the temple lay a slab, grey with 
the crust of ages; but of the same white marble. 
On it, five or six figures appeared, sitting in various 
attitudes, on what at first sigh r seemed to be Lin- 
gams: but upon close exaimntiiion, their seats n- 
seinbled our chairs. 

The roost curious and most complete piece of 
sculpture, we found as we returned along the high 
mua wall of the temple; laid as a roof, over a small 
temple of Lingam, of the same materials. It repre¬ 
sented the attack and escalade of a fortified place. 
The principal figure, on an el^hant (with the usual 
attendants, the driver and the fanner,) seemed issuing 
orders: before him, a pedestrian figure, with a round 
shield, seemed prostrating himseli: a graceful figure 
at full length, stood close to the gate of a tower, 
fronting them. The tower, which was octangular, 
was surmounted by a rounded roof on pillars, of the 
sliape of an Ambari-; under which an archer was re¬ 
presented, in the act of drawing his bow, and shooting 
at an assailant, who covers himself with his shield, 
while moimting the rampart by a ladder:, another 
figure, from benind the rampart^ appeared peeping 
6ver, and covered by some defensive arms: several 
horsemen, and a man mounted on a bullock, seemed 


* Plate 4, b, cc, bbb. 
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to support the attack. The town and rampart seem 
to be of stone, from the lines drawn obliquely to 
represent the perspective, which, however awkwardly 
done, was tlie first attei^t of the kind I had observed 
in {ndian sculpture. To whatever am this is to be 
attributed, we here find an escalade, defisnce by 
flanking towers, and their use, and the mode of 
attack and defence, illustrated by a Hindu sculpture. 

When mention of these sculptures was first made 
to me at Ongolty it was hinted, that they contained 
marks of the worship of the Jaim*; but nothing of 
the kind appeared here. Without my mentioning 
the subject, 1 found that tlie same idea prevailed at 
this place, though my Br&hmcn could give me no 
good reason for it; and the account which he 
leceived of the J<Um, was very obscure: it was said 
that they were formerly a powerful people, who con¬ 
tested the sway with the BrAJmens. 

On the lower part of the same slab, and divided 
by a border containing figures of animals, were 
sculptured four figures of men sitting on chairs, and 
reclining, in attitudes different from each other, but 
all significant of a graceful negligence, indicating 
careless ease. One of them had his hand disposed 
on his breast, or in the chain which hung ffom it; 
another seemed to incline to one side, leaning against 
his chair, with one leg and thigh dirown over tlie* 
other; and wanted nothing but a hooka to be placed 
m his hand, to give a complete id^ of that languid 
attitude, in which we sometimes sce an Indiait throw 
himself, when satiated with theft’ fragfatit steams 
that overpower and gratify the sense. The cHaii^ 
were circular, of a cylindrical form, and the back 
forming half a circle. A number of small lines 
divided them longitudinally, and seeitied to represent 
cane work. . The thrones or seart represented in 

* A figure croM legged hs been mce dbeovend on' some of the 
sculptures found there. C. M. 
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■Other Hindu sculptures, I had never observed be¬ 
fore with backs; so that these seem to have another 
.origin. The figures were too small to admit of dis¬ 
tinguishing ornaments: the head dress was round, 
and not raised so high as those commonly represented 
on stones, 

% * 

On another stone, but uncertain whether belonging 
to these, was represented the remains of a goch or 
chief, sitting on a ch^itr, and fanned by a female, 
linkling a choury. It is well known, tnat Hindu 
princes, sitting in state, were generally thus attended. 
So Crisiina Ra'ja' is descriwd, sitting on his royal 
throne, attended by two beautiful women, fanning 
liim according to royal usage. 

A horse on another stone, is preceded by a human 
figure in a flying attitude remarkable for its grace¬ 
ful outline; butthe upper part of both is destroyed. 

The legs of all the figures are mor6 slender and 
gracefully disposed, than I have observed in any 
otlicr Hindu figures; nor have they that drapery, 
which usually marks with rigid observance their cos¬ 
tume. Another remarkable trait is the vast number 
of rings about the feet, resembling those worn by the 
lombadi or bcvjari women. Nona are observed on 
the toes or arms. 

s 

After all, though this difTer widely from the carv¬ 
ings observed on Hindu buildings, it would be rash 
to draw any conclusion, until an opportunity offers 
of observing more sculptures collected. A correct 
drawing of the complete, slab, over the temple of 
Mahadt'o, would be extremely desirable, and a com¬ 
plete section across the area of- Dipal-dinna would 
perliaps exhibit more remains. 

I was disappointed in not fihding any thing like 
the figure of jaindcn, which I had seen at Calyafii. 
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PARTICULARS OF THE JAINS. 


B](Tk4CTM rtOU A JOVXHAL 
BV DOCTOR T. BUCHANAK, 


Ditring Travels in Canara^ 

JTaVING invited Pawd/ta 'Ach a'rya Swa'mI, 
the Guru of the Jaim, to visit me, be came, attcniieti 
by his most intelligent disciples, and gave me the 
following account of his sect. 


The propel' name of the sect is Arhaia; and they 
acknowledge that they are one of the twenty*one 
sects, considered as heretical by 'SANCARA Acha'rya. 
Like other Hindus, they are divided into Brahmen, 
Cshatriya, Vaisya, and SMra. These casts cannot 
intermarry together; but a man of 'high cast is not 
disgraced by naving connection with a woman of a 
lower one, provided she be of pure descent. A similar 
indulgence is not granted to the women of the higher 
casts. The men are allowed a plurality of wives, 
which they must marry before the age of puberty. 
The man and woman must not be of the same family 
in the male line. Widows ought not to burn them¬ 
selves with the bodies of their husbands; but those 
of the 'SMra only are permitted to take a second 
husband. The Br6hmena and Vaisyas in Tulave, and 
eveiy cast above the Ghats, consider their own chil¬ 
dren as their heirs; but .^e R^As and SMras of 
Tukna, being possessors of land, follow the custom 
of the country; and their heirs are their sister’s 
children. Not even the SAdras are permitted to ^t 
animal food, or to drink spirituous liquors: nor is it 

one to kill an animal, except for the 
engaged in war. They all burn the 


lawtul tor any 
Cshairiya when 
dead. 
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The A'rhatas reject the Vhdas and eighteen Purd- 
iias of the other Brakmcnt, as heretical. They say, 
'that these books were composed by a jRisAi named 
Vyasa, whom the other Brahmens consider as an 
incarnation of the deity. The chief book, of which 
the doctrine is followed by the A'rhatas, is named 
y6ga. It is written in the iSanserrV language, and 
character of Carn&ta; and is explained by twenty- 
four Purhhas, all written by its author, who was 
named VbYshabha Satana, a Riski^ who had ob¬ 
tained a knowledge of divine things, by long con¬ 
tinued prayer. They admit, that all Br6hmens are 
by birth of equal rank; and are willing to show their 
books to the Brahmens who heretic^ly follow the 
doctrine of the V6das; but they will not allow 
any of the lower classes to 1< 'vik upon their sacred 
writings. 

The gods of the A'rhatas are the spirits of perfect 
men; who, owing to their great virtue, have become 
exempt from ail change and misfortune; and are all 
of equal rank and power. They are called collec¬ 
tively by various titles, such as Jinimara^ A'rhat, 
^n&’Sidd'ha ; but each is called by aparticu^r name> 
or names; for many of them have above a thousand 
appellations. Tliese Siddhas reside in a heaven, 
called Mdesha; and it is 1^ their worship only, that 
future happiness can be obtained. The first person, 
who by his virtue arrived .at this devated station, 
was A'DiVARAMs'swAHAt 30^ by worsbippiiig him, 
the favour of all t^e Sidd'kaamsiy be procured. He 
has a thousand anti eight names, the most commoK 
of which, anumgst his adders, is JinUmarOy or God 

The servants of the Sidd'has are DhatAs, or the 
i^pirits of good and great men; who, although not 
so perfect as to obtain an exemption from all future 
change, yet live in an inforior heaven, called Swarga; 
where, for a certain length of time, they enjoy great 
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power and happiness; according to the merit of the 
good works, wnich they performed, when living as 
men. Swarga is situated higher in the regions of the • 
air than the summit of Mount and its inhabi- 

tants ought to be worshipped by men, as they possess 
the power of bestowing temporal blessings. Con> 
cerning the great gods of the Vidas, the A'rhatas 
that VISHNU was a R6ja, who having performed cer¬ 
tain good M'orks, was again born a R^d, of the name 
of R^ma. At first he was a grpat liero and conqueror; 
but afterwards be retired from the pleasures of the 
world, became a Sanmfdsi, and lived a life of such pu¬ 
rity, that he obtained Sidd'hi (beatitude,) under the 
name of Jina, which be had assumed, when he gave 
up his earthly kingdom*. Mahe'swaba or Siva, and 
Brahma', arc at present DCvatds; but are inferior in 
rank and power to Indra, wlm is the cliief of all 
the happy beings, that reside in Bwarga. In this 
heaven are sixteen stages, containing so man^ differ¬ 
ent kinds of Dboatds, who live in a degree ot bliss in 
proportion to their elevation. An inferior kind of 
Dhatds, called Vyantaras, live on mount Miru; but 
their power and happiness are greatly inferior to those 
of the Divatds of swarga. 'Hie various 'Sactis, are 
Vyantaras, living on Mahd-Miru ; but they are of a 
malevolent disposition. 

Below Makd^Mkru, and the earth, is situated Bhu- 
vana, or hell; the residence of the spirila of wicked 
men. These are called Raeshas and Asuras, and are 
miserable, althou^ endowed with great power. Bku^ 
vana is divided into ten places of punishment, which 
are severe in proportion to the crimra of their respec¬ 
tive inhabitants. 

4 

* I am ufeimed, tbal the Jmu have a kgcodary bii(tor3r of Ra • 
MACHandra. which ii tenued PadssMptrina, aod ii quite diitinct 
from the PwrAna received under that title by the orthodox Hindas, 
B.T. C; 
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The heavens and earth in general, including Mahti- 
Mint and Bhmana, are supposed never to have been 
created, and to be eternal; but this portion of the 
earth, Arya or Bharata, is liable to destruction and 
renovation. It is destroyed bv> a poisonous wind, 
that kills every thing; after which a shower of fire 
consumes the whole Canda. It is again restored by 
a shower of butter, followed by one of milk, and that 
by one of the juice of sugar-cane. Men and animals 
then come from the otlier five C6ndas of the earth, 
and inhabit the new A'rya or BharatacAnda. The 
books of the Arhataa mention many Dwipas^ sur¬ 
rounding Maha-Mini, of which tlieone we inhabit 
is called Jambu Du’ipa. People from this can go as 
far as Manwihbttara, a mount'^in in the middle of 
Pushcara-Dzvipa, between which and Jambu'Dwiptt 
are two seas, and au island named Dhaiuci Jamhu' 
Dwlpa is divided into six CAndas, and not into nine, 
;i8 is done by the Brahmens who follow the Vidas. 
The inhabitants of five of the Candas are called 
Mlich'has or barbarians. Arya or BharatacAnda is 
divided into fifty-six Desas or provinces *, as is done 
by the other Brahmens. As Arabia and Chwui form 
two of these DisaSy Arya would seem to include all 
the world, that was tolerably known to the Arhatas, 
who composed the books of this sect. 

Every animal, from Indra down to the meanest 
insect, or the most wicked Jtacska, has existed from 
all eternity; and will continue to undergo changes, 
from a higher to a lower rank, or from a lower to a 
higher dignity, according to the nature of its actions, 
till at length it becomes perfect, and obtains a place 
among the Sidd'has. A Mdra must be bom as one of 
the three higher casts, before he can hope for this 
exemption from evil; but, hi order to become a Brdh- 


* Perhaps the 56 Antaro'^ripas are meant. H. T. C. 
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men^ it is not necessary, that he should be puriiied by 
being bom of a cow, as many of the followers of the 
Vkdas pretend. The A'rhatas, however allow, that 
to kill an animal of the cow kind is equally sinful 
with the murder of one of the human species. Tlic 
death of any other animal, although a crime, is not 
of so atrocious a nature. Tlie A'rhataSy of course, 
never offer sacrifice, but worship the gods and Diva- 
by prayer, and offerings of flowers, fruits, and 
incense. ^ 

The A'rhatas arc frequently confounded, by tbc 
"Br&hmcns who follow the Vidas, with the &w- 
gatas, or worshippers of llunohiA ; but this arises 
from the pride of ignorance. So far are the A rhatas 
from acknowledging Buon’iiA as their teacher, that 
they <to not think be is now even a DivalA; but 
allege, that he is undergoing various low dictimor- 
phoses, as a punishment fur his errors. 'I'hcir doc¬ 
trine, however, it must be observed, lia.s in many 
points a strong resemblance to tbat taught by the 
followcia of Buijd’ha. 

The Jain Brahmens arc all Vaidya, and dress like 
the others, who follow the doctrine of the Vidas. 
They have Gurus, who are all Sannyasis; that is to 
say, liave relinquished the world, and all carnal plea¬ 
sures. These Gurus, in general, acknowledge, as 
their superior, the one who lives 
near Seringapatam *: but Pakdita A'ciiarya Swa- 
Mf pretends to be at least his equal. In each Mafha 
there is only one Sarmydsi; who, when he is near 
death gives the proper instruction to one of his fol¬ 
lowers, who must relinquish the world and all its 
enjoyments, except perhaps an indulgence in the 
pride of devotion. The office is not confined to the 


Within four miks of Chutr4y<|wt(«R. 
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BrAhmens; none but the 'Sudras are excluded from 
this highest of dignities; for all the after 

death, are supposed to b^ome Sidd'ha ; and of cmirse 
do not worship the IHvaias, who are greatly their 
inferiors. The SnnnydsU never shave, but pull out 
all their hair by the roots. They never wear a tijr- 
han; and are allowed to eat nnd drink but once a 
day. In fact, tlsey aic very abstemious; and the old 
Swa'mI, wlio, from his inhrmities, expected soon to 
become a god, mortified the flesh exceedingly. Tlie 
Gurus have the power of fining all their followers, 
who cheat or lie, or who commit murder and adultery. 
Tlie fines arc given to the god; tliat is to his priest 
These excommunicate all those who eat animal 
food, or fornicate with peisor s who arc not ; 
which, of course, are looked upon as greater crimes 
than those that are only punislied by fine. The mar¬ 
ried Br&hmens act as priests for the gods, and as 
PurOhitas for the inferior casts. The follower may 
choose any Brdhmen he pleases, foj* his Pur6kiter. 
The Br&limen receives alms; and reads prayers on the 
occasion; as he does also at tlie marriages, funerals, 
and commemorations of the deceased ancestors of his 
followers. 

The Jaina are spread all over India; bnt at presen t 
are not numerous any where, except in TuCava. They 
alledge, that formerly they extenaed over the whole 
of A'rya or Bharatacanda jzndi that all tliose, who had 
any just pretensions to be of Cshatriya descent, were 
of their sect It no doubt appears clear, that, in the 
south of India^ many powe^l princeS' were their 
followers, till the time of Ra'wa'nuja A'cha'rya. 
They say, that, formerly they were very numerous in 
Arabia; but that, about !2500 years ago, a terrible 
persecution took place, at Mecca, by orders of a king 
named Pa'rswa Buat'ta'raca, which forced great 
numbers to come to this country. Their ideas of 
history and chronology, however, as usual with Brdh- 
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tnenSf are so very confused, that they suppose pA'Rs^rA 
Bhat't'araca to have been the founder of the Mo¬ 
hammedan faith. None of them have the stnaliest 
trace of tlie Arabian features^ but are in every respect 
entirely Hindus. 

There are two kinds of temples among the Jains; 
one covered with a roof, and called Basti; and the 
other an open area surrounded by a wall, and called 
Bettu, which signifies a hill. The temples of 'Siva and 
VISHNU, the great gods of the followers of the Vidas, 
are called here Gadus. In the Bastis are here wor¬ 
shipped the images of twenty-four persons, who liave 
obtained Siddhi, or become gods. These images are 
all naked, and exactly of the same form ; but they 
are called by different names, according to the person, 
whom they are meant to represent. Tliese iools are 
in the form of a man sitting. In the temples called 
Bettu, the only iroa^ of a Sidd'ha, is that of a person 
called G6uata Raja, who, while on earth, was a 
powerful king. The images of G6hata Raja are 
naked, and always of a colossal size. That, which 
\sztKurctd*, is made of one piece of granite, the 
extreme dimensions of which, above ground, are 38 
feet in height, lOf feet in breadth, and 10 feet in 
thickness. How much is below ground, 1 cannot say; 
but it is probably sunk at least three feet, as it has no 
lateral support. According to an inscription on the 
stone itself it was made ViRA-PANDiA, son of 
BHAiRAvk'NBRA, 3^9 years ago. 

The Jains deny the creation of man, as well as of 
the world. They allow, that Brahma' was the son 
of a king, and that he is a Hboath ; and the favourite 
servant of G6uata Ra'ya ; but they altogether deny 
his creative power. Brahma', and the otlier 
are worshipped, as I have said, by tlie Jains, who 


Cercef. Rbnnbl’» map, (U. 1.) 
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have not become SannyasU; but all the ima^s of 
these supposed beings, that arc to be found m the 
Sastia, or lietttia, are represented in a posture of ado¬ 
ration, .worshipping the Sidd'ha to whom the temple 
is dedicated. These images, however, of the D&oat/ta, 
are not objects of worship, but merely ornamental ; 
and the deity has not been induced to reside in the 
stone by the powerful invocations of a Brahmen. 
When a Jain wishes to adore one of these inferior 
spirits, he goes to the temple dedicated to its peculiar 
worship. IIa'ma is ne^er i-cpresented by an idol in a 
Basti, although he is acknowledged to be a Sidd'ha: 
and, although Gan'xsa and H.^numa'n are acknow¬ 
ledged to he lyevataa, these favourites of the followers 
of the V6daa have no images in the temples of the 
Arhafaa. 

The Jaina have no tradition of a ^reat deluge, that 
destroyed a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
earth; but they believe, that occasionally most of 
the people of A'rya arc destroyed by a shoM'er of fire. 
Some have always escaped to the other Cindaa, and 
have returned to re-people their native country, after 
it has been renovated by showers of butter, milk, 
and the juice of the sugar-cane. The accounts of 
the worhl, and the various changes, which the Jains 
suppose it to have undergone, are contained in a book 
called L6ca Su:a)'upa. An account of G6mata-Ra'ta 
is given in a book called Gomata R&ya Cheritra. 
The Camumla Rdya Purima contains a history of 
the twenty-four Siddhas worshipped in the Bastu. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SECT OF JAINS, 


BY U. T. COLEBHOOKE, £$<2. 

( ’ 


xHE inforroation collected by Major Macken¬ 
zie, concerning a religious sect hitherto so imperfectly 
known, as that of the Jaims, and which has been 
even confounded with one more numerous and more 
widely spread (the sect of Budd’ua), may furnish 
the ground of further researches, from which an exact 
knowledge of the tenets and practice of a very re¬ 
markable order of people, may be ultimately expected. 
What Major Mackenzie has communicated to the 
society, comes from a most authentic source; the de¬ 
clarations of two principal priests of W'ieJmnas them¬ 
selves. It is supported by similar information, pro-, 
cured from a like source, by Dr. F. Buchanan, 
during his journey in Mysore, in the year following 
the reduction of Seringapatam. Having the permis¬ 
sion of Dr. Buchanan, to use the extracts, which I 
had his leave to make from the journal kept by him 
during that journey; 1 have inserte^d, in tne preced¬ 
ing article, the information received by him from 
priests of the Jaina sect. 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from 
conversation with Jaina priests, and from books, in 
my possession, written by authors of the per¬ 
suasion.* Some of those volumes were procured for 
me at Bendrts; others were obtained from the pre¬ 
sent Jaoat-S'e't, at Morshtdahad, who, having 
changed his religion, to adopt the worship of Vish- 
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n'u, forwarded to me, at my request, such books of 
his former faith, as were yet within his reach. 

It ^pears, from the concurrent result of all the 
inquiries wliich have been made, that the Jainas con¬ 
stitute a sect of Hindus, differing, indeed, from the 
rest, in some very important tenets; but following, 
in other respects, a similar practice, and maintaining 
like opinions and observances. 


Tlie essential character of the Hindu institutions is 
the distribution of the people into four great tribes. 
This is considered by themselves to be the marked 
point which separates them from MlicKhas or Bar- 
^rians. The Jainas, it is found, admit the same 
division into four tribes, and j.eiform like religious 
ceremonies, termed Sanscaras, from the birth of a 
male to his marriage. They observe similar fasts, 
and practise, still more strictly, the received maxims 
for refraining from injury to any sentient being. 
They appear to recognise, as subordinate deities, 
some, ii nut all, of the gods of the prevailing sects; 
but do not worship, in particular, the five principal 
gods of those sects; or any one of them by prefer¬ 
ence; nor address prayers, or perform sacrifice, to 
the sun, or to fire: and they differ from the rest of 
the Hindus, in assigning the highest place to certain 
deified saints, who, according to their creed, have 
suGcessivelv become superior gods. Another point, 
in which they materially disagree, is the rgection of 
the Vidas, the divine auriiority of which tliey deny ; 
condemning, at the same time, the practice of sacri¬ 
fices, and me other ceremonies, which the followers 
of riie Vidas perform, to obtain specific promised 
consequences, in this world, or in the next. 


In this respect, the Jainas resemble the Baudd'hos 
or Saueatas, who equally deny the divine authority 
of the yidas ; and who stmilari^ worship certain pre¬ 
eminent saints, admitting lUcewise, as suTOrdinate dei- 
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ties, nearly the -Srhole pantheon of the orthodox 
Hindus. I'hey differ, indeed, in regard to the history 
of the personages, whom they have deified; audit 
may he hence conclmled, that they liave had clistinct 
founders; but the original notion seems to have been 
the same. In fact, this remarkable tenet, from wliich 
the Jainas and Baudd'has derive their most conspicu¬ 
ous peculiarities, is not entirely unknotvn to the or- 
tltodox Hindus, Tlic followers of the Vidas, accord¬ 
ing to the theology, which is explained in the V& 
d^ta, considering the human loul as a portion of the 
divine and universal mind, believe, that it is capable 
of perfect union with the tlivlne essence: and the 
writers on the J'idmta not only affirm, that this union 
and identity arc attained tlirougli a knowledge of 
God, as by them taught; hut have hinted, that by 
such means the particular soul l>ecomes God, even to 
the actual attainment of supremacy *. 

So far the followers of the Vidas do not virtually 
disagree with tlie Jainas and Baudd'has. But they 
have not like those sects, framed a mythology upon, 
the supposed history of the persons, who have suc¬ 
cessively attained divinity; nor have they taken 
these for the objects of national worship. All three 
sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But the 
Jainas are distinguished from the rest by their ad¬ 
mission of no opinions, as tliey themselves affirm, 
which are not founded on perception, or on proof 
drawn from that, or from testimony. 

It does not, however, appear, that they really with¬ 
hold belief from pretended revelations; and the doc¬ 
trines, which chai'acterise the sect, are not confined 
to a single tenet; but form an assem blage of my tholo- 
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^cal and metapiiysical ideas found among other sects, 
joined to many visionary and fantastic notions of 
their own. 


Their belief in the eternity of matter, and perpetu¬ 
ity ot'tlie world, is common to the Sdnc'hya pbitosnphy, 
from which it was perhaps immediately taken. Their 
description of the world has much analogy to that 
which is given in the Puranas, or Indian theogonies: 
but the sclieme has been rendered still more extrava¬ 
gant. Their precauticAi to avoid injuring any being 
3$ a practice inculcated in die orthodox religion, but 
which has been carried by tliem to a ludicrous ex¬ 
treme *. ' 


In their notions of the soul, md of its union with 
body, and of retribution for graxl and evil, some ana¬ 
logy is likewise observable. 'J'he Jainas conceive tbe 
soul (Jha) to have been eternally united to a very 
subtil material ho<ly, or rather to two such bodies, 
one of which is invariable, and consists (if 1 rightly 
apprehend their metaphysical notions) of the powers 
of the mind ; the other Is variable, and is composed 
of its passions and affections: (this, at least, is what 
I understand them to mean by the Taijasa and Cdr~ 
mana Sartras). The soul, so embodied, becomes, in 
its successive transmigrations, united with a grosser 
body denominated Aumrica, which retains a definite 
form, as man and other, mundane beings; or it is 
joined with a purer essence varying in its appearance 
at pleasure, as the gods and genii This last is termed 
Vak/trica. They rlistinguisli a fifth sort of body, un¬ 
der the name of 'Aharica, wirich they explain as a 
mhiute form, issuing from the head of a meditative 
sage, to consult an omniscient saint;'and returning 
with the desired information to the person whence 


* Jaina PrM$U ustially bear h bmom sdapted to sweep ioxcti out 
mf tbeir way; leit Uiey ilioulU tread ou tbe auDiitMt beiug. 
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that form issu^, or rather from Which It was elon* 
Mted; for they suppose the communication not to 
mve been interrupted. 

The soul is ne\’er completely separated from mat- 
:ter, untiHt obtain a dnal release. from corporeal 
sufferance, by deification, through a perfect tiisen* 
gagement from good and evil, in the person of a 
beatified saint. Intermediately it receives rctribn- 
tion for the benefits or injuries ascribable to it in its 
actual or precedent state, according to a strict prin¬ 
ciple of retaliation, receiving pleasure or pain from 
the same individual, who, in a present or former 
state, was either benefited or aggrieved. 

Major Mackenzik's information confirms that, 
which I had also received, concerning the distribu¬ 
tion of these sectaries into clergy and ,]:iity. In 
Hindustan the Jainas are usually called Si/auras ; but 
distinguish themselves into 'Sravacas and Yatis. The 
laity (turned SrSroaca) Includes persons of various 
tribes, as indeed is the case with Hindus of other 
sects; but, on this side of India, tlie Jainas are mostly 
of the Vaisya class *. The orthodox Hindus have a 
secular, as well as a regular, clergy t a Brikmarda^ 
following the practice of' officiating at the ceremonies 
of his religion, without quitting the order of a house¬ 
holder, may be considered as )x:longing to the secu¬ 
lar clergy; one who follows a worldly profession, 
(that of husbandry for example,)'appertains to the 
laity; and so do (reople of otlier trihes; hut persons, 
who have passed into the several orders of devotion, 
may be reckoned to constitute the regular clergy. 
The Jainas have, in like nranner, priests who have 
entered into an. order of devotion; and also employ 


* I andenitaiMi that timr Fai/ya dan* mcludet eiglit*>.four tribes: 
of whifin the nnat cniuwon arc tiiose denoffiaatad O'skU, Ararufit, 
Pariwir, and C'iisntiiwil, 
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BrAhmanas at their ceremonies; and, for want of 
Brdhmamx of their own faith, they even have re¬ 
course to the secular clergy of the orthodox sect. 
Tliis subject is sufficiently explained by Af ajob RIac- 
KEyztE and Da. Buchanan; I shall, however, add, 
for the sake of a subsequent remark, that the Jaina^ 
apply the terms Yat\ and 'Srammia^ (in Prdcrit and 
Hindi written Samana,) to a person who has devoteil 
himself to religious contemplation and austerity; and 
the sect of Budo’ha uses the word Sraman'a for the 
same meaning. It cannot be doubted, that tlie 
monacodom of Siam is merely a corruption of the 
•words Sramai^a Gautama, the holy Gautama or 
Bodd’ha *, 

Having been here led to a con- f.asson of tlic Indian 
sects which follow the precepts of the Y^dus, with 
those which reject their authority. I judge it neces¬ 
sary to notice an opinion, which has been advanced, 
on the relative antiquity of those religions; and 
especially the asserted priority of the Baudd'has be¬ 
fore the Brahmanas, 

% 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that 
the earliest accounts of India, by the Greeks who 
visited the country, describe its inhabitants as dis¬ 
tributed into separate tribes t- Cousctjuently a sect 
which, like the modem Baudd'has, has no distinction 
of cast, could not have been then the most prevalent 
in In^a. 

It is indeed possible that the followers of Budp’ha 
may, like.the Jainas, have retained the distribution 
into four tribe.% so long as tliey continued in Hindustan, 


* See As. Res. vol. 7 , p. 41 A. 

t Se*en tribes are eounierated : but k is oot difficult to reconcile 
tie diitinctioRS wbkb are stated by AbbiaN and StBABO, wilb Ibn 
present dbtributioa into four classes. 
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But in that case, they must have been a sect of 
Hindus; and the question, which is most ancient, the 
lirdhmana or the Baudd'ha, becomes a solecism. 

* 0 » 

If jt be admitted that the Baudd'has are originally 
a sect of Hindus^ it may be next questioned whether 
that, or any of tlie religious systems now established, 
be the most ancient. I have, on a former occasion*, 
indicated the notions which 1 entertain on this point. 
According to the hypothesisiwhich I then hinted, the 
earliest Indian sect, of which we have any present 
distinct knowledge, is that of the followei's of the 
practical Vidas, wlm worshinped the sun, fire, and the 
elements; and who believed tlie efficacy of sacrifices, 
fur the accomplishment of present and of future pur- 
])05cs. It may he supposed that the refined doctrine 
of the ViddntU, or followers of the theological and 
argumentative part of the Vidas, is of later date: and 
it docs not seem improbable that tbc sects of Jina 
and of Buddha are still mote modern. But I appre- 
liend that the Vaishnavas, meaning particularly the 
worshippers of Ra'MA and of CRtsu'NA'j', may be 


• As. Res. vol. 8, p. 474. 

t In explanation of a remark contained in a former essa^r (Ab.JIc 9. 
voi. 8, p. 475), 1 take this occasion of addins, tiiat llie mere mention 
of llA'MA or of Crishn'a, in a pasrage of the Vidtui, without any 
indication of peculiar reverence, would not authorize a presumption 
against the genuineness of that passage, on faiy hypothesis: nor, ad¬ 
mitting its authenticity, fumisii an argument against that system. I 
auppou both heroes to have been known characters in ancient ftbulous 
history; but coqjecture, .that, on tlie same basis, new fables have 
been constructed, elevating those personages to the rank of goda. 
On this supposition, the simple mention of them in genuine portions 
of the V£da$, particularly in that part of it which is entitled Brdh- 
man'a, would not a;»pear surprising. Accordingly, Crishn'a, son 
of DE'vnci, is actually named in the Ck’kcndv^/a Upanii/ud (to¬ 
wards tlie close of the Sd Chapter,) as having received theological in¬ 
formation from Oh6ba a deKeodant of Angisas. This passage, 
which had escaped ray notice, wu indicateil to me by Mft. Spbkb, 
from the Persian transiatioo of the UpanuJud, 

V 3 
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Buh&equent to those sects, aail that the 'Sahas aUo, 
are of more recent date. 

I state it as an hypothesis, because I am not at 
present able to support the whole of this position on 
grounds which may appear quite satisfactory to others; 
nor by evidence wliich may entirely convince them. 
Some arguments will, however, be advanced, to show 
that the supposition is not gratuitous. 

The long sought liistory of Chbmit\ which, in the 
original Sanscrie, was presented to the emperor Ac- 
BEH, as related by Abul-fazil In the Acberl*, 
and of which a Persian translation exists, more ample 
than AbuL'Fazil's brief ubstra< ‘., has been at length 
recovered in the original language f. A fuller ac¬ 
count of this b(H)k will be hereafter submitted to the 
society : the present occasion for the mention of it, 
is a passage which was cited by Dr. Buchanan;}:, 
from the English translation of the Ayin Acberl, for 
an import which is not supported by the Persian or 
Suntcr'U text. 

The author, after brjeflv noticing the colony csta^ 
blished in Cas/imir by C'as'yapa, and hinting a 
succession of kings to the time of the Gurus and 
Patidaxas, opens his detailed history, and list of 
princes, with G 6 nanda, a contemporary of Yud’- 
hisht’hira. He describes As 6 ca fwhb was 12th 
ill succession from G 6 nanoa,) and his son Jai. 6 ca, 
and grandson Dau 6 dara, as devout worshippers of 
Siva; and Jal 6 c 4 , in ]>articul 4 r, as a conqueror of 
the Ml&ih'has, or barbarians. I)am 6 dara, accord¬ 
ing to this liistory, was succeeded by three kings of 

• 

• Vol. 2. p. 178. 

I Tbe copjr which I poiaea*, bcl<Higed to a Br^mma who died 
aoiiMi nioittlu ago (1805) in Ca/eidla. 1 obtainetl it from hit heire. 

1 As. Res. Vol. VI. p. i65. 
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the race of Turushca ; and they were followed by a 
B6dhisatwat who wirsted tlie empire from tl^em by 
the aid of S'A'CYasinha, and introduced the religion of 
Budd’ha into C^shmir, He reigned a hundred years; 
and the next sovereign was Abhima^ya, who de> 
etroyed the Sauduthiu, and re-established the doc¬ 
trines of the Nilapurhia. This account is so far 
from proving tl>e priority of the Baudd'has, that it 
directly avers the contrary. 

From the legendary talk concerning the last 
Bodd’ha; current in all the countries, in which his 
sect now flourishes*; and upon the authority of a 
life of Budd’ha in the Sanscrit language, under the 
title of Laiita purhui, which was procured by Major 
Kkox, during his public mission in NiMl, it can be 
affirmed, that the story of Gautaita Budd'ha has 
been engrafted on the heroic history of the lunar 
and solar races, received by the orthodox Hindus: 
an evident sign, that his sect is subsequent to that, 
in which this fabulous history is original. 

Tlie same remark is applicable to tlie Jainas^ with 
whom the legendary story of their saints also seems 
to be engrafted on the Pauranic tales of the orthodox 
sect. Sufficient indicatiou of this will appear, in the 
passages which will be subsequently citra from the 
writings of the Jainas. 

Considerable weight might Ixr allowed to an argu¬ 
ment deduced from the aggravated extravagance of 
the fictions admitted by the sects of Jina and Bun- 
d’ha. Tlie mythology of the orthodox Hindus^ their 
present chronology adapted to astronomical periods, 
their legendary tales, their mystical allegories, are 
abundantly extravagant. But the Jainas and 


Relation d'un Toya^e. Taehand. Lelmbere, Royaume de Sia^, 
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Bnudd'has surpass them in monstrous exaggerations 
of the same kind. In this rlvalship of absurd fiction, 
it would not be unreasonable to pronounce that to be 
most moderu, which has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the V^das 
is also rendered probable, from the ,prevalence of a 
eimilar worship of the sun and of fire in ancient 
Pepia. Nothing forbids the supposition, that a rcr 
ligious worship, which was there established in times 
of antiquity, mayhave'also existed from a remote 

? erio(I in the country between the Ganges and the 
hdus. 

The testimony-of the preponderates greatly 
for the early prevalence of the .sect, from winch the 
nresent orthodox Hindus are derived. AuurAN, 
having said that the Brachmanes were the sages or 
lcarne<l among the Indians*, mentions them under 
the latter designation as a rlistinct tribe, 

* which, though inferior to the others .in number, is 
superior in rank and estimation: bound to no bodily 
work, nor contributing any thing from labour to the 
public use; in short, no duty is imposed on that 
tribe, but that of sacrifleing to the gods for the com¬ 
mon benefit of the Indians; and, wljen any one ce¬ 
lebrates a private sacrifice, a person of ^at class 
becomes his guide; as if the sacrifices would not else 
be acceptable to the gods f.*. 

Here, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the 
priests of a religion consonant to the VhUf9, are well 
described: and what is said, is suitable to them; but 



* K»} Ttit St ^ ftftfiu ▼*»< 'irlor; itrb. k. 1. lib. 6, 

+ «i )Wt* i*iXte» yttiit' iulpwr *•» 

S«f>r«i pkI, 1 . T, A, Arrian in lodkis. 
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to no Other sect, which is known to have at any 
time prevailed in India. 

♦ a 

A similar description is more succinctly given by 
Stkabo. * It is said, that the Indian multitude is 
divided into seven classes; and that the philosophers 
are first in rank, but fewest in number. They are em>, 
ployed, respectively, for private benefit, by those 
who are sacrificing or worshipping, &c*.' 

I 

In another place he states, on the authority of 
Megastuenes, * two classes of philosophers or 
priests; the Brachmancs and Germanes: but the 
Brachmanes are best esteemed, because they are ^st 
consistent in their doctrine f-’ 'Hie author then pro¬ 
ceeds to describe their manners and opinions: the 
whole passage is highly deserving of attention, and 
will be found, on consideration, to be more suitable 
to the orthodox Ilindut, than to the Bandihas or 
Jainas: particularly towards tiie close of his account 
of the Brach»nanes, where he says, ‘ In many things 
they agree with the Gneks; for they affirm, that the 
world was produced and is perishable; and that it is 
spherical: that God, governing it as well as framing 
it, pervades the whole: that the principles of aU 
things are various; but water is the principle of the 
construction of the world: that, besides the four ele¬ 
ments, there is a fifth nature, whence heaven and 
the stars: that the earth is placed in the centre of 
all. Such and many other things are affirmed of re¬ 
production, and of the soul. Like Plato, they de¬ 
vise fables coaccruing the immortality of the soul. 


K 4 T. X. Jib. 15* 

f ''AXXhe il 99iuw T«rv ynn Sf 

%^Tf r«r$ it «• K lib. 13* 
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and the judgment in the iofernal re^ns; aivd other 
similar nutiuns. The&e things are said of the jBraoi- 
tnanes.’ 

4 

Strabo notices likewise another order of pec^Ie, 
opposed to the BrachmaneSy and-called Pramna: he 
characterises them as * contentious cavillers, who ri¬ 
diculed the £rac/im<tRes for their study of physiology 
and astronomy *. 

Philostbatus, in the life of Apollonius, speaks 
of the Brachmaiies as worshipping the sun. * By 
day they pray to the sun respecting the seasons, 
wk|ch he ^verns, that he would send them in due 
time; and that/ndiu might thrive: and, in theeven* 
ing, they intrrat the solar ra_y not to be impatient of 
night, and to remain as conducted from them f.* 

Pliny and Soltnus|; also describe the Gymnoso- 
phists contemplating the sun: and IIierocles, as 
cited by Stephanus of Byzantium^ expressly de¬ 
clares the Brachmanes to be particularly devoted to 
the sun. 

Tliis worship, which distinguishes the orthodox 
Hindus, does not seem to liave been at any time prac¬ 
tised by the rival sects of Jina and Buud’ua. 

PoBPHYRius, treating of a class of religious men, 
among the Indians, whom the Greeks were accus- 


*t Mi$’ •if Ts K lib. S. ckp, 4« 

t Flings 2. .Solin. L 5S. 

I Ti fvMt f■«] A 

Slcp« d« Urbibui, ad Tocem Bradimauess 
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tomed f6 call Ojfnnostjpkistg, mentions two brders of 
than; ' ote,' ^ Srachtfumes; the otlicr, the Sama~ 
ru£ans: tlie Brachmanes receive religious knowledge, 
like the priesthood, in right of birth; but the Saim- 
naans are select, and consist of persons choosing to 
prosecute divine studies.’ He adds, on the authority 
of Bardksanes, that ‘ all the Brachmanes are of one 
race ; for they are all descended from one father and 
one mother. But the Samanaans are not of their 
race; being selected from the whole nation of In¬ 
dians, as before mentir^ed. The Brockman is sub¬ 
ject to no domination; and contributes nothing to 
others 

In this passage, the BrSchman, as an hereditaiy 
order of priesthood, is contrasted with another reli¬ 
gious order; to which persons of various tiibes were 
admissible : and the Samanaans, who are obviously 
the same with the Germanes of Strabo, were doubt¬ 
less tSannydsis; but may have belonged to any of the 
sects of Hindus. The name seems to hear some affi¬ 
nity to the 'Sramattas, or ascetics of the Jaittas and 
Baudd'has. 

Clemens Alexandrinus does indeed hint, that 
all the Brachmanes revered tlieirwise men as deitiest; 
and in another place, he describes tliem as worship¬ 
ping Hercules and Pan^. But the following pas¬ 
sage from Clemens is most in {>oint. Having said, 
that philosophy flourished anciently among the bar¬ 
barians, and afterwards was introduced among the 
Greeks; he instances the prophets of the Egyptians, 
the Chaldees of the Assyrians; the Druids of the 
Gauls (Galats); the Samanetans of the Bactriam; 


* Porph. dc Abstinent ia» lib. 4« 
t R«i Slrom* liis I* 

] Strom* Ub*3, &Ce 
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the phik>sophers 6f the CeUg ; the Magi of tiie Per- 
siens; the Gymnosophists of the fmiiam: and ^rt>- 
ceeds thus.—They arc of two kinds, some called 
Siarmanes, other Brdchmanes, Among tlie Sarmanes, 
those called Miobii*, neither inhabit towns, nor 
have houses; they are clad with the bark of trees, 
and eat acorns, and drink water with their hands. 
They know not marriage, nor procreation of chil¬ 
dren ; like those now called Encratetai (chaste). 
There are likewise, among the Indians, persons obey¬ 
ing the precepts of Uutta, whom they worship as a 
god, on account of his extreme venerableness f.’ 

Here, to my apprehension, the followers of Bun- 
d’ha arc clearly distinguished ^>om the Jiraefmanes 
and Sarmanes The latter, calletl Germaim, by 
Strabo, and Samanaans, by Poepiitbius, are the 
ascetics of a diftcrent religion; and may have be¬ 
longed to tlie sect of Jina, or to another. The 
Braclimancs are apparently tliose, who aie descrilred 
by PiriLOSTKATUs and Hiehoclks, as worshipping 
the sun; and, by Strabo and byAimiAK, as per¬ 
forming sacrifices for the common benefit of the na¬ 
tion, as well as tor individuals. The religion, which 
tliey practised, was so far conformable with the pre¬ 
cepts of the f^^das: and their doctrine and observ¬ 
ances, their manners and opinions, as noticed by the 
authors above cited, agree with no other religious 
institutions known in IndiOy but the orthodox sect. 


* Same with tbe Hylobii of Strabo. C. 

^ AitIw K tottii Is ynat, at fUr 

neti rwr o* S\i 

in svymf il KM 

vivf TAK vUw.v* i yifiopg i wmtiowciimf iffirtf oi 

i»^ }t rSf l9iif m wofay^ 

S$ ii iirtfS^nv ii< Sironio lib. S* 

I 'Hie psssage lias hem iuterpreted differeutl;; asif CtBMSNs said, 
that the AUobii were thoee who worshipped BUTTA* (See Morkri 
A rt. Samman<en$.) The text b ambiguoiiSo 
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In short, the Br&hmanes are distinctly mentioned by- 
Greek authors, as the drat,of the trines or casts, into 
M'hich the IncUan nation was then, as now, divided. 
They are expressly discriminated from the sect of 
Budd’ha by one ancient author, and from the Sar~ 
manes, ox Samanaans, (ascetics of Various tribes,) by 
others. They are described by more than one author* 
rity, as worshipping the sun, as performing sacrifice^ 
and as denying the eternity of the world, and main-^ 
taining other tenets incompatible with the (upposU 
tion, that tlie sects of Budd’iv^ or Jika, could be 
meant. Their manners and doctrine, as ddbribed 
by these authors, are quite conformable with die no¬ 
tions and practice of the orthodox Hindus. It may 
therefore l>e confidently inferred, that the followers 
of the Vedas flourislied in India, when it was visited 
by the Greeks under Alexander : and continue<l tq 
flourish from the time of Megasthrnes, who de¬ 
scribed them in the fourth century before Christ, to 
that of PottPJiYRius, who speaks of them, on later 
authority, in the third century after Christ. 

I have thus stated, as briefly as the nature of the 
subject permitted, a few of the facts and reasons 
by which the opinion, that the religion and institu¬ 
tions of the orthodox Hindus are more modern than 
the doctrines of Jina and ofBuDo'HA, may, as 1 
think, be successfully resisted. 1 have not under¬ 
taken a formal refutationof .it, and have, therefore, 
passed, unnoticed, objections whiqh are founded 09 

misapprehension. 

\ 

It is only necessary to remark, that the past’ jire- 
valence of either of those sects in particular places, 
with its subsequent persecution there by the wor¬ 
shippers of-'SiVA, or of Vishnu, is no proof of its 
general priority. proper was the early seat 

of the Hindu religion ; and the acknowledged cradle 
of both the sects in question. They were foreigners 
in the Feiiinsuia pf India; and admitting, as a fa$t, 
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(what need not, hoWev^, be conceded,) that the Of* 
thodox Hindiu -bed not been previoneljr settled in the 
Cam&t'aca and other districts, in which the Jaima 
or the Battdd'kas have flourished, it cannot be thence 
concluded, that the followers of the Vidaa did not 
precede them in other provinces. 

It may be proper to add, that the estabhsliment of 
particlar sects, among the who acknowledge 

the Vidaa, does not anect the general question of re¬ 
lative ^tiquity. The special doctrines introduced by 
'SANcJftiA-A'cHARYA, by Ra'ua'muja, and by Ma'b- 
havacha'rva, and of course the origin of the sects 
which receive those doctrines, may be referred, with 
precision, to the periods when their authors lived ; 
out the religion, in which they are sectaries, has un¬ 
doubtedly a much earlier origin. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observa¬ 
tions; which is that of explaining and $up|>orttng the 
information communicated by Major Mackenzie : 
I shall, for that purpose, state the substance of a few 
passs^s from a work of great authority, among the 
Jainaa, entitled Caipa-Sutra, and from a vocabulary 
of the Sanscrit language by an author of the Jaina 
sect. 

The Ahkid'hdna Ckint&mein, a vocabulaiy of syno¬ 
nymous terms, by HE'MA.cHANf>RA a'cha'rya, ift di* 
vided into six chapters (Cdndas,) the contents of 
which are thus stated in the author’s preface. * The 
superior deities (DMd'hidtcaa) are noticed in the 
first chapter; the gods the second; men 

in the third; beings furnished with one or moie 
senses in the fourth; the infernal regions in the fifth; 
and terms of general use in the sixth. * The earth,* 
observes this author, 'water, fire, air, and trees, Imve 
a single organ or sense (indriya); worms, ants, spi¬ 
ders, and the like, have two, three, or four senses; 
•elephants, peacocks^ fish, and other beings moving 
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on Uif eirth) in the sky, or in .water, are fumisbe^i 
with five senses: and so are gods and men, and tbr 
inhabitants of he!L* 

The first chapter begins with the synonyma of « 
J'rna or deified saint; auiong which the most common 
are Arkaty Jinisxcaray Tirt'kancara or Tirt'ltacars: 
others, viz. J'mOy Sarvajfi^^t and Bhagavat, occur 
also, in the dictionary of Asieua as tenns for a Jmet 
oxBu4d'ha; but it is deserving of remark, that nei« 
ther Budd'htty nor SugaU^ iS|Stated by Hzi'uACKAtr* 
DRA among these synonyms. In tne subsequent 
chapter, however, on the subject of inferior gods, 
afler noticing the gods o\'Hinm myt}H>iogy, (Inora 
and tiie rest, including Brahma', &c.) he states thd 
synonyma of a Budd'ha, Sugata^ ot B6d'kinUxva ; and 
afterwards specifies seven such, viz. ViPAsri,'Stc/H^ 
VisVxNNA, Cucucii’iiANDA, Ca'nchana, and Ca's- 
7APA*, expressly mentioning as the seventh Budd* 
ha, 'Sa'cyabinha, also named Serva'rt'uasidd'ha, 
son of SuDD’afioANA and Mata', a kinsmaa of the 
sun, from the race of Gautama. 

In the first chapter, after stating the ^era( terms 
for a Jina or Arkat; the author proceeds, to enume<> 
rate twenty-four Arkatt, who have appeareil in the 
present Avasarphti age: and afterwards (^serves, tliat 
excepting Munisuvkata and Ne'mi, who sprung 
from the race of Hart, the remaining twenty>twa 
Jinas were born in the line of, Icsuw'ACuf* 
fathers and motl)er8 of the several Jinoi are then inen* 
tiooed; tireir attendants; their stanebrds or characr 


* Tim) of Ibcue names oemr in Captain Uahokv’s and Mr. Join*' 
TILLR’s lifts of live Bu DD’IIAS. As. Res. vnl. 7, p. 32 and 4U. 

tl ur^erstaiid that tlie Jainas have a mylho|(»»ical poem eh- 
iVkd Bvnaiui purAn6, different from llie Hartvauf^ of the ortho¬ 
dox. Their facBWACV, likewise, it a different person; and the nan»« 
bsaid to bea tkk of their first jiff A, Riiiiaba diva. 
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teristics; and the complexions with which are 
figured or described. 

The author next enumerates twenty-four Jmcr* who 
have appeared in the past Utsarpini period; and 
twenty-four others who will appear in the future age: 
.HncI, through the remainder of the first book, explains 
terms relative to the Jaina religion. 

The names of the Stnas are specified in Major 
Mackenzie’s communication. Wherever those names 
agree with He'machandba-s enumeration, 1 have add¬ 
ed no remark; but where a difference occurs I have 
noticed it*, adding in the margin the name exhibited 
jn the Sanscrit text. 

I shall here subjoin the information gathered from 
He'maciiandra’s vocabulary, and from the Calpa 
S&tra and other authorities, relative to the Jims be¬ 
longing to the present period. They appear to be 
the deified saints, who are now worshipped by the 
Jaim sect. They are all figured in the same con¬ 
templative posture, with little variation in their ap¬ 
pearance, besides a difference of complexion: but 
the several Jbias have distinguishing marks or charac¬ 
teristic signs, which are usually engraved on the pe¬ 
destals of their images, to discriminate them. 

1. RYshabha, or VkKshabha, of the race of Icsh- 
wa'cu, was son of NA'BHil)y Marude'va'; he is ff- 

f ured of a yellow or golden complexion ; and has a 
uU for his characteristic. His stature, as is pretend¬ 
ed, was 50() poles CdianushJ; and the duration of bis 
life, 8,400,000 gTe^t years Cp/irva^variAdJ. According 
to the Ca/pa Sdfra, as interpreted by the commentator, 
he was born at Cdsaldor Aydd'i^d (whence he is named 


See p«ces S60, 
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C&KMlico),. ^rVard& Icbe Ittter part of thf third i^. 
He was the fiint king, 6ret andnoret, and first saint; 
and is therefore entitled Prat'katrui’R^ja, Prat'hama 
Bhiahicara^ PrafkawM Jim, and Prat'hama Tir- 
t'kancara. At the time of his inauguration as kin^, 
his age was S,000,000 years. He reigned 6,300,000 
years; and then resigned his empire to his sons: 
and, having employed 100,000 years in passing 
througli the several stages of austerity and sancti^, 
departed from this wm’ld on the summit of a moun¬ 
tain, named Asht'6pada. The date of his apotheosis 
was 3 years and 8-J- months before the end of the 
third a^, at the precise loten'al of one whole age 
before the deification of the last Jina. 

S. Ajita was son of Jita'satro by Vijava': 
of the same race with the first Jina, and represented 
as of the like complexion ; with an elephant for his 
distin^iishing mark. His stature was 450 poles; 
and his life extended to 7,200,000 m eat years. His 
deification took place, in the fourth age, when fifty 
iacskas of cr6rs of oceans of years had elapsed out of 
the tenth crdr of crhrs *, 

3. Sa'mbiiava was son ofJiiA'Ri bySE'NA'; of 
the same race and complexion with the preceding-; 
distinguished by a horse; his stature was 400 poles; 
be lived 6,000,000 years; and he was deified 30 
shas of erdr^ of Sdgares after the second Jina. 

4. Abhinakdana was sonof Sambara by Sidd'- 
ha'rt’ha': he has an ape for his peculiar sign. His 
stature was 300 poles ; and his life reached to 
5,000,000 years. His apotheosis was later by 10 lao^ 
tkas of cr6ra of SAgaras than the foregoing. 

* Hw divnioiu of time have been noticed by Major Macxbn* 
SIB, p. 357, BB(t will be further espbioed. 

VoL. IX. X 
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5. SoMATi was son of Me'gNa by Manoaa'a: be 
has a curlew for hts characteristic. His life endured 
4,000,000 years, and bis detfieation was nhie hethai 
of Cr6rs of Sagaras after the fourth Jmg. 

6. Papuapbabua was son of ShId'haba by So- 

sfuA; of the same race mth the preceding, but de¬ 
scribed of a red complexion. He has a lotos for bis 
mark: and lived 0,000^000 years, bdng 200* poles in 
stature. He was deihcd d0,000 crors of S^gara» after 
'.the 6fth Jina. ‘ 


7. Sopa'rs'w'a was son of Pratishta by PRtx’Hwf; 
of the same line with the foregoing; but represented 
with a golden complexion : his sign is the figure 

called Swastka. -Hr lived 2,000,000 years; 

and was deified |__ 9,000 cr^rs of Aigam sub¬ 
sequent to the [ sixth 


8. Chakduapuabha was son of Maha'sf/na 1^ 
Lacshman'a'; of the same race with the last, but 
figured with a fair complexion: his sign is the moon; 
his stature was 150 poles, and he lived 1,000,000 
years: and his apotheosis took place 900 cr6ri of 
Sagaraa later than the seventh J'tna. 

% 

Q. PusiiPADANTA, also named SvVIDHT, was son 
of SuPRiYA by Ua'ma': of tiie same line with the 

J receding, and described of a similar complexion: 
lis mark is a marine monster ( Macara ): his stature 
was 100 poles, and tlie duration of his life 200,000 
years. He was deified pO cr6rs of Sdgaran after the 
ciglitli Jiiut. 

10. SItala was son of DatViiARATiiA by Nan- 
pa': of the same race, and represented with a golden 
complexion: his characteristic » the mark called 
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♦ 

'Sfhat^ <HU stature was 90 poles; aii4 

his ftfte /^\r^ 100,000 great years; his dei¬ 
fication '“Ty^ 9 « Sagoi'as later 

than the w ' preceding. 

11. 'SrbVan (*Sr£'7As) or 'Sbe'ya'nsa, was son 
of Vishnu by Vishka'; of tlie same race, and with 
a lilniilar complexion; having a rhinoceros for^his 
sign. He was 80 poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 
common years. Ilis apotheosis took place more than 
100 Sdgaras of years before'the close of the fourth 
age. 

13. Va'supujya d^assonof Vasup6jya by Jatta': 
of the same race, and represented with a red com- 
ptexion, having a buffald for his mark: and he was 
70 poles high, lived 7,200,000 years, and was dei¬ 
fied later by si <Sltfgar<u than the eleventh Jifia, 

13. Vim A LA was sonof CeItavabman by 'Sta'ma*; 
of the same race; described of a golden complexion, 
having a boar for his characteristic ;■ he was 60 poles 
high, lived 6,000,000 years, and was deified 30 
garas later than the twelfth Jim. 

t 

14. Ananta, also named Anantajit, was. soil 
of SiNHASENA by SuYAs'A'. He has a falcon fbrhis 
'^ign; his stature was 50 poles, the duration of -his 
li^ 3,000,000 ycais, and his apotheosis 9 Sagartu 
after the preceding. 

15. D'nARMA was son of Bha'nu by Suvrata'; 
<d}aracterised by the thunderbolt: 45 poles io stature, 
and lived 1,000,000 years: deified 4 SdgarasXztev 
than the foregoing. 

16. &Kvx\ was son of Vis'drAsx'NA by AcHiRi, 
having au antelope for his sign; he was 40 poles 

X S 
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tiigb, lived 100,000 years, and^as deiHed 3 Siigartu 
suosequent to tne last mentioned 

17 . Cunt’hu was son of 96 ka, by 'Sri ; be has a 
coat for bis mark ; bis height was 35 poles, and his 
life 93,000 years. His apotheosis is dated in the last 
palya of the fourth age. 


18. Ara was son of Sudarsa'na by DeVI : cha- 
ractetised by the figure called Nandctvartai 



bis stature was 30 poles, his life 84,000 years, and 
his deification 1000 cr6ri of years before the next 
Tma. 


19 . Malli was son of Cumbha by PrabhaValI; 
of the same race with the preceding; and represented 
of a blue complexion; having a Ur for his character* 
istic; fie was 23 poles high, and lived 53,000 years; 
and was deified 6,384,000 years before the close of 
the fourth age. 


SO. Murisuvbata, also named Suvrata, or 
Muxi, was son of Sukitra by Padma', sprung 
from the race called Habivans'a; represented with 


% 

* TIm iifii of Uik b tbe Mbjoct of a MMratt work entillei 
Simtifurima. 


nts jAisr*. iO» 

a black con^leacion, biving a tortMse ibr hb aira: 
his bright wn SO polea, and his life extended to 
30,000 yean. iHis apotheosis is dated 1,184,000 
years berore the end ot tlie fourth ase. 


21. Nami was son of Vijata by Vipra'; of the 
race of Icshwa'cu : figured with a golden complexion; 
having for his mark a blue water-Uly (Nildtpala); his 
stature was 15 poles; his life 10,000 years: and bis 
deification took place 584,090 years before the ex* 
piration of the fourth age. 


22. Ke'mi, also called Arishtave'mi, was son of 
the king Sumudeajata by 'Siva*; of the line deno* 
ininated Harivans’a; described as of a black com* 
plexion, having a conch for his sign. According to 
the Calpa he was bom at S6riyapura; and, 

when 300 years of euttred on the practice of 
austeriQr. fie employe 700 years in passing through 
the several stages of sanctity; and, naving attained 
the ^ of 1000 years, departed from this world at 
U^itUOy which is described as tl)e peak of a mountain, 
the same, according to the commentator, with Gira^ 
ndra \ Tlie date of this event Is 84,000 years before 
the close of die fourth age. 


23. Pa'rs'wa (or Pa'ks'wanaVha) was son of the 
king As'wasena by Va'ma', orBAMA'nx'vf; of the 
race of Ic'shwa'cu ; figured with a blue complexion, 
having a serpent for his characteristic. The life of 
this celebrated Jika, who was perhaps the reU 
founder of the sect, is the subject of a poeni entitled 
P6r4wanat'ha charitra. According to the Calpa 


*I WMlentaml dfir to be a iMmatria Mtaeted b dw wcet of 
Hod moch by pitfrimt. 

*3 
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s&tra^ li« was born at % and ^renenoed 

his series of religious austerities at thirty years'^ 
age-; and liaving completed theni< in 70 years, .^and 
having consequently attained the age of IDOyeats* 
he died on Mount or f. This hap¬ 

pened precisely SjO years, before the apotheosis of 
the next Jina: being stated by the author of the 
Ca^ t&tra at 12^ yeu's before the date of th^t 
book. 


4 

24. Vard’hama'ka, also named ViuA, Maha'- 
vi'ra, &c. and surnamed or last 

of the Jinas: emphadcally called 'Skaiian'a, or the 
saint. He is reckoned son of Sii>i>’ha'&t’ha by Tat- 
s'ala'; and is described of a golden complexion, 
having a lion for his standard. 


The subject of the Caipa mtra before cited is the 
life and institutions of this Jin a. I shall here state 
an abstract of his history as there given, premising 
that the work, like other religious books of the 
Jainas, is composed in the Pr^rit called M^gad’ki; 
and that the ^iscrit language is used by the Jainas 
for translations, or for commentaries, on account of 
the great obscurity of the Praar'U tongue 


* in Uic suburbs of Benares, is esteemed bofy, as tbo 

place ot his natintj. 

t ide’Af^a, called in Mtyor Rennel’s map Pwnonnt, is s^ 
tuated among tbe bills b^tweefi BUUtr and Btng^ Its bolioess is 
great in Ibe esIunaiJoa of tbc Jmnat: and it b said to be Tuitcd by 
IHlgrima from Hie remotest provinces of India. 

I Tbu whtcli-docs not differ froiu tbe language introduced 

l>y dramatic poets iuto their writings, and asugned Ira them to tbe 
female persons in theic dramas, b Ibrnted from Smucrit. I once 
eoiyecliired it to Imm been fomterty tbe colloquiai dialect of the 
SdrMwata Brdkmfnt <Ai. Rea. vo). 7, p. 319;) Ibis' coi^urp 
hns not been confinaed by further i^esmcb^ I betim H to be 
•ame Iwiguage wbb the Ptfff of Oyfea. 



VHK JAnra. 

AccOTdii^ to tha autbority, the last 'n%'t'hanc9rtii 
quitting tlw state of a dei^, and relinquishing the 
longevity of a god, to obtain immortality as a sain^ 
was incarnate towards the dose of the fourth age, 
(now past,) when 75 years and 8^- months of it re- 
niaiaed. He was at first conceived by De'va’nanda, 
wife- of RIshabhaoatta, a MrihmAua inhabiting 
Br&hmanacundagramAt a city of Bhai'ataoarsha, in 
Jambudu>ipa. 'Hie conception w<'is announced to her 
by dreams. Ini>ra*, or '^acaa, who is the pre¬ 
siding deity on the south of Mh'u, and abides in the 
first range of odestial regions, called Saud'karnuiy 
l>eing appriaed of Mah aV{ba’s incarnation, prostrated 
himself and M'orshipped the future saint; but re¬ 
flecting that no grut personage was ever I^rn in an 
indigent and mendicant family, as that of a Brdh- 
mma, Indua commanded his chief attendant Ha ri- 
KAiGUBiEsiii, to remove the fetus from the Womb of 
DeVa'kanda' to that of Trisa la, wife of Sido- 
ha'rt’ha, a prince of the race of Icshwa'cu, and 
of the Cdsyt^ family. This was accordingly ex¬ 
ecuted ; and the new ooncej)tion was announced to 
Trisala' by dreanrs; winch were expounded by 
soothsayers, as foreboding the birth of a future Jim, 
In due time, he was horn; and his biith celebrated 
with great rejoicing. 


His fatlier gave him the name of Vard’hama'na. 
But he is also known by two other names; Sr a m a k a 
and MahaVIra. His father ba& similarly three 
jtellations, Si»D*HA'RT’fiA,-5K£TA'NSA, and Vas^aswI ; 
and his mother likewise li;is three titles, Trisala, 
Vide^hadikna', and PafTiCA'RjK'i. His paternal 
uncle was Scba'rs'wai his elder. brother, Nakdi- 


‘ * Thfs JiwuH sADrit aahieroiu Ikpbas ; bat come of llie a(tri» 
bates, AtM'inIhb place by the toflielKORA' 

lOf the'lodisD nyUwiogr. 

«4 
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vard’uana, ht« lister (mother (d Jaha'li) &jDiAm^ 
8AKa'. His wife was Yas6&a', by w^m he UmA a 
diui^'hter, (who became wife of Jama'li,) aamed 
An6j.ta and Prtyadarsama'. His grand-daughter 
was cailcd 'Sc'shavatI and JAsdvATf. 


His father and mother died when he waa S8 yean 
of age; and he afterwards continued two years with 
his elder brother: after the second year he renounced 
worldly pursuits, and departed amidst the aoplauses 
of gods and men, to practise austerities. The pro¬ 
gress of his deymit ex^cis^ and of his attainment 
of divine knowledge, is related at great length. 
Finally, lie became an Auhat, or Jina; being 
worthy of universal adoration, and having sutxlned 
all passions*; being likewise omniscient and all- 
seeing : and thus, at the age of 72 years, he became 
exempt from all pain for ever. This event is stated 
to have happenea at the court of king Uastipa'la, 
in the city of Pawipuri^ or P6p6puri-\; and is dated 
3 years and 3^- months before tlie close of the fourth 
age, (called stie'Aafltd^ in the great period 

named avasarpini. The author of the CaljMU&tra 
mentions, in several places, that, when he wrote, 
980 years bad elapsed since this apotheosis j)- Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the death of tne last Jina hap¬ 
pened more than two tliousand* four hundred years 


* So the commeotelor «(pouad» icnuB.', 
t Near ffA'^rtAe, in Itiaae^ortiDglj'ai^aGeQffanetity. 

Dtber holy place*, which have been nenlioaed to me, are Cham^ 
pM, Mar Chandr^Mti dbidit ten aa&ea from Bautru, 

ami the aodent dly Hutin&fitnt in fBarfifu; ai«o Satnarima, 
said to be situ^ed m the west of /«£«. 

t Samaoaaa Bba(av&u Mama'bi'xabsA Ava dabkhA HfhasM 
Navabdsa SSylfin BicwantSIn daMUMMya M* l ay tMt mm Ad ind 
■usbacb'bare CM gacb'bit. Ntte bti«ViiSd shice 

the adoraUe MABA'ai'tA became etetb]^ Ifm pam; and, of tbd 
teath century of yean, eighty are the time which is bow etepted. 


TBE JAtlTft. ' SIS 

stoce.; and tlw Ca^Hulitra araears tlicrcfore to have 
beeii -composed about fifteen hundred years ago *. 

I 

The several Jinat are described as attended by nu¬ 
merous ibllowersy distributetl intt) classes, under a 
few chief disciples, entitled Gan'ad'hara*, or GatiA- 
d'kipat. The last Jirnt bad nine such classes of fol¬ 
lowers, under eleven disciples. iNDRAundTi, Ac- 
KiBudn, VA'vuBHdTi, Vyacta, Suduauua, Man- 
DiCAPUTBA, Maurtaputbai Acampita, Achai.a* 
bhra'ta', Me'ta’rta, Prabha'sa. Nine of these 
disciples died with MahaVIba ; and two of them, 
iNDRABudri and Sud'haema, survived him, and 
subsequently attained beatitude. Tlie CalpaxAtra 
adds, that all ascetics, or candidates for holiness, 
weic pupils in succession from SuDHAauA. none of 
the others having left successors. The author then 
proceeds to trace the succession from Sudharma to 
the difi^rent $A(^hAiy or orders of priests, many of 
which appe^ still to exist. This enumeration dis¬ 
proves tne list communicated to Major Mackenzie 
by the liead priest of BelUgola. 

The ages and periods, which have Ireen more than 
once alluded to in the foregoing account of the Jamas, 
are bridiy explained in He'mauhandra s vocabulary. 
In the secona chapter,' which relates to the heavens 
and the gods, &c. the author, speaking of time, 
observes, that it is distinguished into Avasarpini and 
UtsarpaA, adding that the whole’ period is com¬ 
pleted by twenty cAiia of cAtU of SAgaras; or 
S,000,000,000,000,000 oceans of years. 1 do not 

find, that he any where explains tlft space of lime 

> 

* dMMt tsdeot cofry ia ay ponessioo, sii'l llie «)iiest one 
which 1 hfve Seca, is dit^ m l6U aarst: A it ueariy 250 yean 
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denominated Sigara, or ocean. 'But I understand it 
to be an extravagant estimate of the time, whidi 
would elapse, before a vast cavity, filled with chop¬ 
ped hairs, could be emptied, at tne rate of one piece 
of hair in a century: the time requisite to empty 
such a cavity, measured by a yitjana every way, is a 
Palya ; and that repeated ten c6t'u of c6tis of times 
is a S^gara. 

Bach of the period^ above-mentioned, is stated 
tiy Hekiachandrs, as comprizing six Aras; the 
names and duration of which agree with the inform¬ 
ation communicated to Major MACKENZtE : In the 
one, or the declining period, they pass from extreme 
felicity (eciintatuhcyia) tbrongfa intermediate grada¬ 
tions, to extreme misery ( evimta duke ha ), In the 
other, or rising period, they ascend, in the same 
order, from misery to felicity. During the three 
first ages of one period, mortals lived for one, two, 
or three Palyas; tireir stature was one, two, or three 
leagues (Gavyutu); and they subsisted on the fruit 
of miraculous trees; which yielded spontaneously 
food, apparel, ornaments, garlands, habitation, nur¬ 
ture, light, musical instruments, and household uten¬ 
sils. In the fourth age, men lived ten millions of 
j'eai's; and their stature was 500 poles (Dhantuh): 
in the fifth age, the life of man is a hundred ^ears: 
and the limit of his stature, seven cubits; in the 
sixth, he is reduced to sixteen years, and the height 
of one cubit In the next period, this stsccession of 
ages is reversed, and afterwards they recommence as 
before. 

Here we cannot but observe, tlut the Jainat are 
still more extravagant in their inventions, than the 


* 1 . 000 . 000 ^) 00 . 000.000 p«I^=ooes<|«ra^ or 
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prevatliiie aects of Hindus^ ^btuid as these are ta 
their febfes. 

In his third chapter, H^'kachandba, having 
Stated the terms W (aramount and tributavv 
princes, mentions the twelve ChacraoartUt and adds 
the patronvmics and origin of them. Bharata is 
sumamed A'rshabiii, or son of RIshabha; Magua- 
VAN is son of VtJAYA; and Sakatcuma'ra, of A»- 
w^sE'NA. 'Sa'nti, Cunt’hu and Aea are the Jimas 
so named. Sagaba is described as son of Sumitra; 
,SdB{idMA is entitled CA'aTAviRTA; pAOMAissaid 
to be son of PADudTTARA; Harishena ofHARi; 
Java of ViJAYA; Bkahuapatta of Bbahme; and 
all are declared to have sprung from the race of 
JcsinvA'cy. 

A list follows, which, like the preceding, agrees 
nearly with the information communicated to Major 
Mackenzie. It consists of nine persons, entitled 
Vasudhas, and Crlahtur*. Here TRypRtsiiT'A is men¬ 
tioned with the patronymic Pba'ja'patya ; Dwi- 
prVshta' is said to have sprung from Bbahme;* 
Swavambii6 is expressly called a son of Rudka; 
and Pubush6ttama, of S6ua, or the moon. Pu- 
nusHASiNHA is sumamcd ^Ai VI, or soo of 'Siva ; Pu- 
rushapundarIca, is said to have sprung from Ma- 
iia's'iras. Datta is termed son of Agnisinua; 
Na'ra'yana has the patronymic Da'sarat’hi (which 
belongs to Ramaci|andra): and CrKsuna. is de¬ 
scribed as sprung ii'oip Vasude'va. 

4 

% 

Nine other persons are next mentioned, under the 
designation of'Sucla Baku, viz. 1- Achala. 3 Vijmia. 
d Bkadra. 4 Suprabha. 5 Sudargam. 6 A'tmiika, 

7’ Nattda. 8 Padnut. Q Rdtna. 

• 

They lu’e follpwpd by a list of nine foes of Vishn/u ; 
ft corresponds n^rly with one of the lists noticed by 
hfAjoR AIackenzie, viz. 1 AsVagrIva, S Ta'kaca, 
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S Ms’raCa, 4 Mad’hu, 5 Nisumbha, 6 IUli, 7 
Pkahla'da. 8 The kln^ of Zoned (Ra'vam'a)^ 9 
The king of Magad'ha (JARASANo’uiO* 

It is observed, that, with the Jinas^ these com¬ 
plete the number of sixty-three eminent personages, 
viz. ^4Jin(K, \*i ChacravartiSy sVdsudiva*, 9 Jsah- 
dSvaSy and 9 Prathdsudeoas, 

It appears, from the information procured by Ma¬ 
jor Mackenzie, that all these appertain to the he- 
foic history of the Jaina writers. Most of them are 
also well known to the orthodox Hindus: and am 
the principal personages in the Purdna*. 

He'mACHAKDRA Subsequently notices many names 
of princes, familiar to tlie Hindus of other sects. 
He begins with PbIthu son of Vx'na, whom he 
terms tlie hrst king: and goes on to Mand'kata', 
Hariscuandra ; Bharata sonof Dushyanta, &c. 
Towards the end of his enumeration of conspicuous 
princes, he mentions Carn'a, king of Champd and 
Anga; Ha'^a or Sa'lavahaka; and Cuaia'rapaea, 
surnamed Chaulucta, a royal saint, who seems, 
from the title of Paramdi'kata, to Itave been a 
and apparently the only one in that enumeration. 

In a subsequent part of the same chapter, Hb'ma- 
CHANDUA, (wiiQ was hioiself a theologian of his sect, 
and author of hymns to Jina*,) mentions and dis¬ 
criminates the various sects; via. Hty A'rhataSy or 
Jdhuu. Sadly, Saugatot, or Baudd'has, and, 3dly, 
six philosophical schools, via. 1st Na^dvica; 2d. 
Ybga; 3d. CVpilas Sdnc'hyoi 4th. Vm'hihica: 5th. 


* A commentaiY on IbcM hjraiu ii dMed is 1S14 (A. D. 
1393): bat lioW oueb artier Ht'liAcaANnxA lived, « jet 
jMertairnd. 
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Firhtttpatiff^ or NJuiw : abd 6th. {^kAroAcOt or 
Lftcitgain. The two last are reputed atheistical, as 
denying a iuture state and a providence. If those 
be omitted; and the ttro Mimtuat inserted, we have 
the six schemes of Philosophy familiar to the Indian 
circle of the sciences. 


The fourth chapter of He^machandsa’s vocabu* 
lary relates to earth and animals. Here the author 
mentions tlie distinctions of countries which appear 
to be adopted by ihtJaituu^ viz. the regions fKer*' 
ika) named Bkaratat AirAcaia, and VidikA, to which 
he adds Cw'U; noticing also other distinctions fami* 
liar to the Hindiu of other sects, but explaining 
some of them according to the ideas of the Jainas. 

* Aryaoarta,' he observes, ‘ is the native land of 
Jinas, Chaa^, and Ardd'hachacrU, situated between 
the Vind'hvM and HimAdri mountains.' This remark 
confines the theatre of Jmna history, religious and 
heroic, within the limits of HindiutAn proper. 

A passage, in Bha'scara's treatise on the sphere, 
will suggest further observations concerning the opi¬ 
nions of the JabuUi on the divisions of tiie earth. 
Having noticed, for the purpose of confuting it, a 
notion maintained by the Baudd'kas, (whom some of 
the commentators, as usual among orthodox Hindas, 
confound with Jainas;) respecting tlie descent 
or fall of the earth in space; he says ^ * the naked 
sectaries and the rest affirm, that two suns, two 
moons, and two sets of stars, appear alternately: 
against them I allege this reasoning. lIow{d>surrl is 
the notion which you have formed of duplicate suns, 
moons, and stare; when you sec the revoluiioo of 
the polar fish f.’ 


Gilii'kyiw. 
-t Um 
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The commentators * agree that the Jamu are here 
meant: and one of them remarks, tint they are de- 
ecribei as * nak^ sectaries, jtc.* Because the class 
of Digamharas is a principal one among these people. 

It is true that the Jainas do entertain the prepos¬ 
terous notion here attributed to them: and it is also 
true, that tlie DigambaraSy among the Jaituu, are 
distinguished from the Sticlambarasy not merely by 
the white dress of the one, and tte nakedness (or 
else the tawny apparel) of the other; but also by 
some particular tenets and diversity of doctrine.— 
Ifowevcr, both concur in the same ideas regarding 
the earth and planets, which shall be forthwith 
stated, from tlie authority of Jaiim books; after re¬ 
marking, by the way, thatascriies of the orthodox 
sect, in the last stage of exaltation, wlien they be¬ 
come ParamaharuCy also disuse clotliing. 

Tlie world, which according to the JaimSj is eter¬ 
nal, is iigpired by them as a spindle resting on half 
of another; or, as they describe it, three cups, of 
which the lowest is inverted; and the uppermost 
meets at its circumference the middle one. Tney also 
represent the world by comparison to a woman with 
her arms akimbo t* Her waist, or according to the 
description first mentioned, the meeting of the lower 
cups, is the earth. The spindle above, answering to 
the superior portion of the woman’s person, is the 
abode of the gods; and the inferior part of the figure 
comprehends the infernal regions. The earth, which 
they suppose to be a fiat surface, is bounded by a 
circle, of which the diameter is one raju%. The 


* LACSHMi'OA'tA, Moni's'wara, iDd tbe 
t Tlw rabu tad LkmM figrty both in Ptierit, 

tat the autborKie* bere oicd. 

] Thb it explained lo be a BMaauie of tpta, Uuongfa whicb tbe 
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compnaoi^ seven tien inferior eci^ln 
>or h^ls, .at the cutenceof a n^‘u ftom each other« 
and its base is measurefi by seven Tliese se>'eii 
helh are Ratna prakke^ SancMra prabh6^ B^luci 
pmbM, Ponca praaka, DhAman prabM, Tama prabkd, 
Tamatama pranWi. - The upper spindle is also seven 
r^'iwhigh; and iti greatest breadth is dve raju». 
Its summit wbidi is 4,500,000 Kd/avitfs wide, is the 
aJxide of the deified saints: beneath that are five Vi-. 
nUmoMy or abodes of gods: of which the centre one 
is named Saroirt'hastdd'ha : it is encompassed by the 
regions AparAjita^ JayantOi Vaijayanta, and Vijaya. 
Meat, at the distance of one from the summit, 
follow nine tteis of worlds, representing a necklace 
(grait^coy) and inhabit^ by gods, denominated, 
from their conceited pretensions to supremacy, Aha- 
mindra. lliesc nine regions are, Aditya, Pritincara^ 
SSmanoia, Sumawna, Suoit&la, SaroaUbkadra, Ma^ 
nbi'ama^ Supraoad(rha, and Sudars'ana. 

% 

Under these regions are twelve (the Digambara* 
say sixteen) other regions^ in eight tiers, from ouq 
to five r^ua above the earth. They are filled with 
Vimanaa, or abodes of various classes of gods, calletj 
by tile general name of Ca^v^aU. The% worlds, 
reckoning from that nearest the earth; are, Saud'ha>- 
ma and Tahia; Sanatcumdra and MaHitdra; Brahme; 
Ldntacai H'ucra; Sahaardra; A'nata and Prdnatas 
A rana and Jehyuta. 

» 

The sect of Jtna dlsUnguish four classes of deities, 
i\\t Vabnhucaa, Bhuoampatla, JidtisMs^ and Vyan- 
taraa. The last comprises eight orders of demigods, 
or spirits, admitted by the Hindus in general, as the 


godt ynaVk to trard in nx months, «l tlie rate of 2,037*153 Yaja- 
nu, (0^ 2000 cr^M neb,) in lh« twinkling, of an p^v. 
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RSe^asiu, GmmrMt See. supposed to rmfgn 

orer the earth. The precf^mg dm (/yifvMiJ, 
comprehends 6re orders of lumisaiies; euns, moons, 
phmets, consteliatknis and stuv, of ^Huch nioiv 
hereafter. The VamAnicas belong to the vaiious Ft- 
mAnat, in the twelve regions, or worlrk,. inhabited 
by gods. The class of JUwvoiMpnA' includes ten or> 
ders, entitled AsuracumAra, NwacumAra, &c.-; eadh 
governed by two Indras. AH these gods are mortal, 
except, perliaps, the luminaries. 

i 

The earth consists of numerous diatinct continents, 
in concentric circles, separated by seas forming rings 
between them. The first drcle is JambAdwlpa^ with 
the mountain Sudarda Mtru in the cratre. It is .en¬ 
compassed by a ring containing the salt ocean; be- 
yona which is the zone, named DhAtvddwipa; simi¬ 
larly surrounded by a black ocean. This a^n is 
encircled by Pusbearadwipa ; of which only ^ first 
half is accessible to mankind: being separated from 
the remoter half, by .an impassable ran^ of moun¬ 
tains, denominated MAmukbttora Paroata. DhA- 
tutU^pa contains two mountains, similar to SktmirUf 
named Vifanga and Acheda; and Pwheara contains 
two others, called MarnRrA and VidyunmAli. 


The diameter oi JamhitdvApa hdfkg 100,000'great 

y 

Ylgatuu*^ if the 190th part be taken, or 52p^, wc 
have the breadth of Bhurata varsba, which occupies 
the southern segment of the circle. AirAoata la a 
similar northern segment A band (33648^ V^anas 
wide) acifMS the circle, withSludoraa JUSru in the mid¬ 
dle of it is Vidika vanha^ divided Mint (or by four 
peaks like elephant's teeth, at the four corners of tliat 


Eadi grnU 


to W00«<k 



vaH' iskpuntaia). into faft aod -weft 
. thMp BksraSat -Akivi^ anti VidAat av ui^* 

habi^V reliAKAVL duties. IJtc^ 

are .denc^njMad, and appear to be tuc« 

’ nlshad dtttlnaci sou of TfrjJfawaras of auitta 

tided , ^eiiKeonadiatc regioni, ooithaoda^a 
of A^/rUf'ue boup<M by four cbaioiof mountaioit 
and jateraecttd by t^o ot^rs: in such a manner, that 
•the langea.td' mountaina, aod the intermediate valU«, 
increase in breadth progreanTely. Tbui JUmavtii te 

twice as broad as Bharala varsia (or 1052 i*^) t 

valley beyond it is'double .ita b»adth (2105 ig); the 

mountflih MahHiiiHOvaf, it twice as much (4210 ig) t 

* f t / 

tci valley it again double (842) i*^); and the mountain 

Nisha^ka' has twice that breadth (l6M2 The 
het between these moontamt,' and between «milar 
ranges reckoned ftum jUrAutfa (vfa> Sic'hvli Haem, 
and tr$iajt ve inhafaated by gkdtt f Yt^geUj, and are 
denonfinared Bh6gabhM, Frmu otther extremity of 
the two ranges of moUniaiht named Himavaf' and 
Su'kari, a pair of -tusks prefect over the tea; each di> 
vided into aeven countries dcAomiMKcd Auiara-Swipas* 
There are consequently fifty^shc such; which are called 
Cubhbgakhimiy being the abode of evil doemi' Mme 
of these regions sufter a periodical destruction ; except 
Bharata and Airdvaia, which are dqiopulated, and 
agrin peopled, at the close of the gnat periodi baforo* 
menuoned. 

Wb come now to the immediate pui^e, for which 
these notions of the J4uias have been here explained, 
They conceive the setting and rising of start and pla> 
nets, to be caused by the mountain Sumbrvt and sup« 
pose three aimes the period of a plant's appearance to 
DC requisite for it to poM round iwndrH, and return ro 
the place whence it emerges. Accordingly they allot 

Vot.. IX, V 
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ihm tbfcae 
fjtfiru. T 


ftracHT) on ilVeiwtc 
rhev skffiifairlv bllor twia 



It h thii notion, appited to the earth which we inha* 
hit, that Bn'ascAKik refuiei. HU afgvment ia thus 
'^plained by hU commeotatori. 


* Hie star cloae to the nOrth pole,, with thole near it 
to the eaet and west, form a coostcUadon figured by the 
Indian astronomers as a fish. In the beginning <» the 
nifi;ht (^^poiiing the nfn td be near Bkarani or 
MacaJt the dsh a tail ii towards the west, and his h^d 
towards the eastbut at the close of the night, the 
Ibh'i tail« having made half a revolution, is towards the 
east, and his bead towards the west: and since the sun, 
when risiiigaad setting, it in a line with the fish's tail, 
there is but one sun ; not two.’ This explanation is 
even by MunIsVaba and LACSHiiiDA'sA. Bvh the 
Vasana Bhofhya reverses the fish; placing his head 
towards the west at lua set, when the sun is near 
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thtf Uwf had not: I iacUae to the contrary 
TSe o^mcideoce appears to me tdoexacV ^ nx^t in- 
Mwces, to be the effitct of chance: in othen^ the 
diflt^ces are only inch, as to authorize the remark, 
that, the nation, which borrowed trom the ocher, 
not ct^ed with servility. I apprehend, that it nnist 
l^e been the Arabs who adopted fwith slight vdria* 
tions) aditision of the Zodiack familiar to the Hindus. 

at least, seems to be more probable rirth the 
auppbshion, that the Indians rcceivea their system from 
the Arabians: we kndw, that the Hindus have prc> 
aervedthe metimry of s former sitoation of the Colures, 
compared to constellations, which mark divisions of 
the Kodiack in their astronomy; but no similar trace 
remainst»f the use of the Ittna’^ mansions, as divisions of 
the Zodiack, among the An^s, in so very remote 
times. 

It wftl be found, that 1 differ tnuch from Sir Wi t- 
I.^UK .Jmbb ift regard to the stars consdtiuing the 
1 aatcoMM of Indian astronomy. On this, it may be 
mfficteot to remind the reader, that Sib William 
JONRS stated raly a conjecture founded on aconsidera- 
tionof the figure of the tucsiaira aod the ouniber of 
\ta stars, compared cyith those actually situated near the 
division of the echptick, to which the neeshatra gives 
pame. was notarorized, that the Hindus them* 
Klvea place^sW of these coBstellattons far out of the* 


•TaKALt examine the several tiacshatrat96A lunar 
tviansidns in their order; previously quoting from the 
astronotnets, the |imidons asst^ed to the prin* 
crpal star, termed the yigatirA. This, aecowding to 
B^armeouptA, (Rs cited by LacshmIda'ba in his 
commentary on the SHmOtOJ or according to the 
BrehmesiJ/kinia (cited by Bnu'o’jt aia^, is the 
brightelt^ of duSKA 'But Bfo SdnosniiflUHta 
4piKifi(!t-|He' ir^Uve AhhifiOn of tbf ifgawd in teip^ 
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of the t»tl>ep ttan; tad th«t does not agree wids 
the position of the most conspkuoos Mar. 

* « 

s ♦ s ♦ 

Ths number of sms in each asteriim, and 
under which the astcrism is repr«sented« are ipimfied 
^ Hindu astronomers: particularly SsIraTria the 
RotnamdU. These, wi^ the positions of the stars re.* 
Utively to the ecliptick, are exhiluted in the annexed 
table. It contains the whole punport of many obscure 
and almost enigmatical verses, dTwhich a verbal trans¬ 
lation would be nearly at unintelligible to the,English 
readerj as the original text. 

I 

Thb authorities, on which I have chiefly relied, 
because they are universally received by Indian astro¬ 
nomers, are the SdryasidShdnto, Sirtm^t and Oraia- 
Idgkuva. They have been carefully examined, com* 
ring at the same time several commentaries. The 
dtnamuU of S'atPATi is cited for the figures of the 
asterisms} and the same passage had been noticed by 
Six William Jombs (As. IUs. v<d. u 

agrees nearly with the text of Vasibbt^ha ett^ by 
Muxis'wAiiA, and it confirmed in moet inttaooes by 
the Muhdrta Odntdmm* The same authority, ooa> 
firmed with rare excepdona by VAstsnVnAjSA'oALYA, 
and the A bhartm'a is quoted for the numb^ of stars in 
each astcrism. The worksof BiAUMScuarA have not 
been accessiUe to me: but the Murichi, an eieellenc 
commentary on the Sidd"kdnta sirbmndit by Munis'* 
WARA, adduces from that author a statement of the 
positiozts of the starsj and remarkl, that it isfounded 
on the Rrahmetiddhantuy contained in the ViskmudlUfm 
mottara** Accordingly, 1 have found the same pas- 




* liKither Mrahwutidd'itint* It mtiskd ^ Siidynuakd^ The 
Mthor of the MtrwAi, ihereieMft dbdafaisbM M which ha 
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havinz foun<) the suf) lo adjutt hy it the end of tlte 
ft’Sfn Kscea' on 'the ecUpttck'. 'Th* obse^er is then to 
look, through the sight, at the yoga stir of jis'ieini, in 
of some other proposfcd objea; ai^tobringthe move- 
able circle of declinatioo over it. The distance in de¬ 
grees. from the interaectirm of this Circle and eclipticli:^ 
to th« end df Mata or Pisces, is its longitude 
in degrees; and the number of degrees on the movei^ 
ble circle of decHnarion, from the Same intersecrion td 
the pidce of the star, is its latitude (vkski^) Nonh'of 
South *. • 

» 

Thb commenR^M+ further remark, that ^ the I 4 - 
tiiude, 60 found, is (sfhu/a) apparent, being the place 
intercepted between the star 4 nd the ecliptick, on a 
circle passing through the poles; but the true latitiide 
(aspkuta) is fbuqd on a circle hung t^>on the poles of 
the celestial sphere) u directed in another place/ The 
longitude, found as libove directed, it, in like manner* 
dte space intercepted between theoripn of the ecfiptick 
and a drcle of decUnatioo pasnng through the sur t 
differing, consequently* .from the true ipogitude. The 
same coinmentarors add i that the -longifudei and lati¬ 
tudes, exhibited in the text, are of the description thus 
explained: and those, which are stated in the Surya 
sidifhama, are eipresdy affirmed to be adapted tp ^e 
time when the equipox did not differ from the oc^gin of 
tlie ecliptick in the beginning of . 

• 4 * 

It is obvious, that, if the cemauntatora have tightly 


* Father ?ETAV, and, afro-hlra, Bailly, for Teases Stated b}' 
them (Uranul.l.<b«crt. 3.3. An. Aac. )>. 43a.), ere of opinion; 
that tbeancient atfroa iDmndetifediain totUe MpuKot-, aiiJ that 
Kuuoxv'i and HirrAtcaui nuft be u uodentuod, wbeo ipeakjLDg 
.of the longUudet of auti. Perhapa the Greek aitroDuinert, tike 
the Hindda, feckuaed loagiwdes Ufwo Uiv ecliptick ioteraect^ tiy 
circles of tkclioeuoo, in the numivc, which hat becti caplaineC 
t BMUtf'xaaA is the moat explicitoa this paiat. > 

T4 
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0 ^t«bx>d ^ th^.sothors, the lautudes and 

^Agitudea, thlerc atca, lequiie correction. It will 
ia^dappeart in.^ua progresaof thia.kquiry, that the 
imi^pw.of; star*, j^stane from, the ecliptick, aa there 
given,, do not exactly correspt^ with the mie latitudea 
aqd Ihngij^udca of' tbt stars au^osed to. b» intended t 
ai^ tjbc^lsa^feement.may. be-acceunMd for, by the 
qrqHmm^.Ol -.the obitcrvauopi having h^en made in 

^jsq^mner.abovj; described* - 


AKOTtrkB mode of obsemtibn is taught in the 
Siikfhanta sundara cited and expounded by the author 
of S'uid^hdnia iirvahhoiofiaV * A tube, adapted to 
^e summit ofa'ghdrn^'- iadnreted towards the star on 
tli^ hieridian'r and the hne df the. tube, pointed to the 
titar,'.iffprolbiigol^y a-threid tdthcgftwnd. Thehne 
fro(n the sijifihlittjr the giiotnoh to the base it the bt- 
pethenu^: the height m vhe'gAbtnbn is the Mrpendi- 
c'ular; and its'dittfrice irom thee4lremity of the thread 
» rht biftc of tht'ti^adgle^' Therefore, as thbhypothb* 
nusi ’iil to its friVe; ^uthe radius to a base, front which 


tbb'‘lin«“bfihe%n|Te; ijnfl cbffsequcndy the ang^ itself, 
ar^knowii.'' ff rt%kcciHthe1adtdde, the declmiion ia 
Souvir; or,' -tf the ^chfati ai y,- ft ia’ifbrth. The right 
aaCensiob of‘tht!‘>tdf ia asco^m^ by calcuiatipn from 
fhe hoiir erf the it^fat,"ind ftoth ^he 4lgh( ascension of 
the aiin for thatrfrme; 'The decKmftidn of tbb corres¬ 
ponding point of th^cdiptick being fbuhd, the. sum or 
difference of the decimations, acetrang as they are of 
the ame brtif diffeftmf denorniiiafroni, is the distance 
the-i^a^^ 08 »>the ecliptick. The longitude of the 
same ppmt is computed^^ from these elements, wiih 
the actual precession ol.tfre equinox, may1>e calculated 
the true longitude of -the stars as jUso its Usitudc; on a 
cirde pMSihg rhe'pbles of the etel'^ck.* 

Such, if I Imve rightly Compreheivded tht'ibeaihog 
ip ^single and pbt Vitry actuate copy "bf the text,.irf 
the purport of thV ducctlnqs [given pi the Stdiflania 
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UrxoVkamai the poly iwnk, Jo wbkh the tree htli’ 
tildes end lonekudet of the stars are attempted to hie 
given. All & test exhibit the longitude of tlie stair’s 
circle of declination, and its dUttbee from the Edipt'ich' 
measured on that ckde.' 

« \ 

A 

I aupposB the original dMervations, of which die 
result is copied from Biahuboupta and the Suryu 
Mh&nto, with little variation, by successive authors, 
to have been made about Uie time, when the vernd 
equinox was near the first degree of Misha ♦. The 
pole then was nearly seventeen degrees and a quarter 
from its present porition, and stood a little beyond the 
star near the ear of the Camelopard. On this supposi*' 
tion, it will be accordingly found, that the assigned 
places of the Naeshairas are easily recpncileablc to the 
positions of sure likely to be meant. 

I SHALL here remark, that the notion of a polar star, 
common to the Indian and Grecian celestial spheres, 
implies conaderablc antiquity. Jt cannot have been 
taken from our present pole-star (A Urs® minork), 
which, as Mens. Bailly has observed (Astronomie 
Ancienne, p. 5U), .was remote from the pole, when 
Eudoxus described the mbere; at, wliich time, to 
cording to the quotation of Hipparchus, there was a 
star situated at the pole of the worldf. Bailly con* 
lectures, as the intermediate sms pf the sixth magm- 
tude are too small to have dcsigimed* the pole, that jt 
Draconis was the star meant by Euooxus, whicji bad 


• BRAKUB«UFt^ wrote snon tficr that period j and the Sirya 
Sidd'hinu is probably a work of. iiarJy ibe mm a^. Mr. 

IKY considers it a> more iw dem (As. Res. ?ol. O.) s it certainly 
caimot be irtlire weieot t for llio erjoioox iHiwt have past the be- 
gin^Iin^Qf Miiha, at have been near jt, when that work wu corns 

^^'H^rPAKcnvs. Conimciit' ^ Arstoa, Lib. 1. p. i?9. 
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at it^ gr^test.a(^)rc^ucnatien to the po)e, lUtle 
iiu>re thaa four degrees l^rom k» abfout (236 before 
Christ. It must have been distant^ between Kven and 
ught degrees of a great cifcle, when Evno/ys wrote. 
Possibly the great star in the Dragon ( Draconis), 
which is situated very rtear to the circle described by 
the north pole round the pole of the ecliptick» hnd , 
been previously designated as the polar* star. It was 
within one degree of the north pole about 2636 ypars 
before Christ. As w;e know, that the idea cqpld not 
be taken from the star in tlie tail of Ursa mihot, we 
are forced to choose between Baiz.Ly*8 conjecture or 
the supposition of a still greater antiquity. I should, 
therefore, l)e inclined to extend to the Indian sphere^ 
his conjecture respecting thai of Evooxus. 

4 

1 SHALL now proceed to compare the Nacihatrat 
with the Manz 'tls of the moon, of lunar mansions. 

I. ji/wini, ROW the first Naeshatra, but aacientiy 
the last but one, probably obtained its present situation 
at the head of the Indian asterisms, when the beginning 
of the 2^iack was referred to the first degree m 
Mhha, or the Kam, on the Hindu sphere. Ajs mea¬ 
suring a portion of the Zodiack, it occupies the first 
13° 20^ of Misha : and its beginning follows immedi¬ 
ately after the principal star in the last i^aeshatra> {Ri- 
vati), reckoneil, by some exaedy, by others nearly, 
opposite to the very conspicuous one, which forms the 
fourteenth asterism. Considered as a constellation, 
jis'wini compresses three stars figured as a horse's 
head ; and the principal, which is also the northern 
one, is stated by all ancient authorities, in ]0« N. and 
6° £. from the beginning of Mtsiia, 

i 

Tub first Manzilt or lunai nunsion according to 
the Arabs, is entitled (by the Persians coc- 
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4 

cilled, u ia the cdilique caafc, Sk^rat^J^ aod 
cocnprtsei two stars of the third magnitude on tin, 
head of Aries, in lat. 6^ 36 ', and 7^ Sl't N« and long. 
26® 13', and 27® 7'. (Htdb’s Uluoh BBG, p. 58K 
With the addition of a third, also in the head of the 
Bam, the asterism is denominated Ash at. The bright 
star of the 2 d or 3 d magnitude wlucfa is out of the fi¬ 
gure of the Bam, according to Ulugh beg, but on the 
nose according to Hifeabchvs cited by this author 
from Ptolemy, is determined* iVJr/A; it is placed in 
Lat. 90 ao' N. and Long. V 0® 43 ', and \% apparently 
the same with the principal star in the Indian asterism; 
for Muhammbd of 7 }zin, in his table of decimation 
and right ascension, expKssIy terms it the firilt star of 
the Shralain. (Hyde's Com. on Ulugh Beg’s tables, 

P-97). 

MaIty Pandits, consulted by me, hare concurred 
in pointing to the three bright stars in the head of Aries 
(a (3 and y) for the Indian constellation A/wini, The 
first star of Aries (a) was also shewn to Dr. Huntbb, 
at L^jayiniy for the principal one in this asterism} and 
Mr. Davis (As. Res. vol. 2. p. 2-i6.) states the other 
two, as those which were pointed out to him by a ikil- 
ful native astronomer, for the stars that distinguish 
Aswini. The same three stars, hut with the addition 
of three others, were indicated to Lb Gbhtil, fortliis 
constellation (Mem. Acad. Scien. 1772. P. II. p. 2C^):, 
I entertain therefore no doubr, theft Sib W. Johbs 
(A s. Bes. vol. 2. p. 2Q8.) was right in placing the 
three stars of Aswini inv and near, the head of the 
Ham: and it is evident, that the first Naeshutta of the 
Jihuius is here rightly determined, in exact conformity 
with the first Lunar mansion of the Arabs; althougn 
the longitude of « Arietis exceed, by half a degree, 
that which is deduced, for the end of Aswini^ ffoin 
tlif supposed situaticn of the Virgin's spike opposite to 
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t^e b«gR)iUBg of this N^cshatrai and altbou^ its cir- 
cle'of declinarion be 13 ” instead of 8 ” from the princi* 

pil ^ >1} RiVMtU 

% 

% 

. • ^ 

H. Rharioiit the second Indian asterism, comprisei 
three stars figared by the KerMor.pudendum muliebret 
and ait ancient authorities concur in placing the prin¬ 
cipal and southern star of rius Naahalra in taoN. 
The second Mani,ilf entitled Bufah, is placed by 
tJi.vGH Beg (Hydc< p. 6 i.) in i” iVand 3 ” la's 
and this cannot possibly be reconciled with the Hindu 
constellatim. But Mukamnadoi tmn (See HtDE*a 
Commeatary, p. 97), assigns to the bright star of 
Butain a deplination of 23 ” exceeding by nearly 
2 ” the declination allotted by him to Ad/ii, or his first 
star in Sheratain. This agrees with the difieKoce be¬ 
tween the principal stars of A/vaini and Bharadi ; and 
it inay be inferrad, that some among the Muhatntnedan 
tstronomers have concurred with the Hindus, in re¬ 
ferring the second constellation to stars that form Musca. 
I%erc were no good grounds for supposing to 

correspond with three stars on tbetatl of the Ram (As. 
Res. vol. 2 . p. 2 p 8 ); and 1 have qo' doubt, that the 
stars, which compose this l^ttfshatfa, have been rightly 
indicated to me. as three in Musca, forming n triangte 
almost equilateral: their brightness, and their equal 
distance from the first and third asterisms. c<^roborate 
opinion, which will 6 e confirmed by shewing, as 
will be done in the progress of this companmn. that 
the Kaeshatrdt ate pot reatii^d to the bm>ts the 

2 odkck. * 

s 

III. CrBtieA^ now the third, but formerly the first, 
Kaesha/rat consists of six stars figured as a knife 01 
razor, and the principal and.southern star is placed in 
or S” and in 6s sixths of degrees (01 
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from its own comm%ftcein«iit» according to the Surya 
suiJ'kAtia, or 87 *^ 6 ' to 38® from the beginning of 
Mhhai according loethe SidShinta sWmm, and 
CrahalSghavey respectively. This longitude of the 
circle of declination corresponds nearly mth that uf the 
bright star in the E^eiadeif which ia 40® of longitude 

distant from the principal star of Rha*t» 

% 

Thb stars, indicated by UtuoH bbO for 
also correspcmd exactly with the Pleiades; and these 
were pointed out to the. Jesuit missionaries as they 
kave dnce been to every other inquirer, for the third 
^aeshatrd. If any doubt mcisted. Mythology might 
assist in determining the question; for the Crltticdiztt 
six nymphs, who nursed ScXnda, the God of war, 
named from these, his foster mothers, Ca'btice'vA or 
Sha'nma'tura. 

IV. Wb re^in on our celestial glcfoes the Arabick 
/ume of the fourth lunar mansion ^barin (or with the 
article, Aldebaran): applied by us, however, exclu>» 
sivcly to the bright star called the Buirs>eye; and 
which^ is uoquesuonably the same with the principal 
and eastern star of Rahnity placed in 4^® or 5® S. and 
494 ° B. by the Hindu writers on Astronc^y This 
flatikatroy figured as a wheeled carnage, comprises 
five stars, out of the seven which the Greeks uatned 
the Hyadcs. The Aeabs, however, .like the Hindus, 
reckon rive stars only in the asterism; ^ Sir W« 
JoNBs. rightly tapppitd them to be in the head and 
neck of the Bull; they probably are « p y ^ 1 Tauri, 
agreeably to Moos. Bailly’s conjecture (Ast. Ind. p, 

lap). 

.* Cfiitsr4'sHI«t.er Att.p.Si. Bsply Ait. 2a4. p. 194. 
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9 »troMme» deiins a point in thw 4 * 0 !D^lk> 
kion, of feme impofCatiM in tteir fanciful asiroiogy. 
According to the Surra sidtthants, when aj^anet is in 
Che 7 th degree (Taurus) and has more than 

two degrees of south latitude, or, as commentators ex*- 
pound the passage^ 40': the pUnet is said -to cut 
the cart of Robini 'I'his is denominated tacufabhi^^ 
or the section of the wain. Lalla and the Graka- 
Ughava give nearly the aame definition; and it is 
aoded in the work last mentioned, that, when Mars, 
Saturn and the Moon'are in that position (which oc¬ 
curs, in regard to the moon, when the node is eight 
naeshatras distant from Puwrvasu^ and might happen 
in regard to the rest during another Yuga), the world is 
involved in great calamity. AQCordingly, the Puranas 
contain a legendary story oi Dasaraf'ha's dissuading 
Saturn from so traversing the constellation Rohini. 

• 

V. Mr'igasiras the fifth Hacsbatra^ represented by 
an antelope’s he«i, contains three stars; the. same 
which constitute the fifth lunar mansion Hokdk ; for 
the distance of lO^ S. assigned to the northern star of 
this i^acshotra, will agree with no other but one of the 
three in the bead of Orion. The diffi;rence of longi¬ 
tude (24° to 25^°) from Crittka corresponds with suf* 
ficient exactnessand so does the longitude of its ciiv 
cle of declination (62° to 63°) from the end of Rtvati\ 
since the true longitude of \ Orionis, from the princi¬ 
pal star la Rtvati Piscium), is 63^°» It was atnis- 
take to suppose this asterisna to comprise ^rs in the 
het of Gemim, or in the Galaxy (As. Res. toI. 2 . p. 
908). 

VI. jfrifra, the sUth Naeshatra, consists of a single 
bright star, described as a gem, and placed in 90 S. by 
one anthority, but in 1 - 1 ° by others, and atUie distance 
of 4 i° to 4° in longitude-from the last asterism. This 
indicates Ihc stardn the shoulder of Orion (• Oripnik) s 
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Bot, ak wtf conjectured by SiA William Jonbi, tho 
tour in the knee cS Pi^ux (At. %. p. 29B). 

Trb sixth lunar manision it named by the Arabs» 
Kanah ; and comf^ises two start ift the feet of the ie> 
cond twin, according to Ulugh bbg, though otbem 
teake ictobebit shoulder (Htcs, Com. p.7. and - 14 ). 
Murammbd of Ttxin allot! five start to this consteUk- 
tion; and the Kamui^ among variout meuiinga cif 
Htnah, t^, that it it a name, for dve start in the left 
arm of Onon; remarking, alto, tliat the lunar maouoh 
it named Tahayi, compnaing three stars called Tal^ai. 
Either way hotrerer, me Indian and Arabian asterisms 
appear in this instance irreconcileable. 

VII. The seventb I^anhatnif entitled Punarvasu, 
and ri^rtaemed by a house, or, according to a Sanserif 
work cited by Sir William Jokes (As, Kes. v. %. p. 
299), a bow, is stated by astronomers as including 
four stars, among which the principal and eastern one 
is 30 s or ZV from the rifth asterism; but placed by all 
authoritiea in 6 " N. This agrees with (0 Geminornm) 
one of the two stars in the heads of the twins, which 
together constitute the seventh lunar mansion Ziraa^ 
according to MoHAMMEOof 'Fust acd Muhammeo of 
Tizin and other Arabian authorities (Hyde on Ulvor 
BEG, p. 48). 

It spears from a rule of Sanscrit, grammar *, that 
Punarvasu^ as a name for a constellarion, is pro|)«'lf 
dual, implying, as it may be supposed, two stars. On 
this ground, a conjecture may be ra^, tliat Punarvasu 
originally comprised two stars, though four are now 
assigned to if. Accordingly, that number is retained in 
the iSaeafyo sanMia^ 
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It nAy be farther observed, thtt the teveo^ laDar 
minsion of the Arab* is named ZiraA ul as$d accoidiiig 
to Juhari and Others cited by Htob (Com. on Ulugh 
•BBo, p. 44} i and that the Kamtts makes this term to 
be the name of eight stare in the form of a bovA. 

Upon the whole, the ^reement of the Indian and 
Arabian constellations is here apparent, noewitbstand- 
variation in the number of the stars; and I con- 
elude, that Ptmarvastf comprises, conformably with 
8ie William JoKBs’ssuppMitioD (As.Res. vol.2. p. 
aeg). stars in the heads of the twins; viz. a, 0, Gcmi- 
norum: and which were indicated to Da. Hubteb by 
• Hindu astronomer at Vjjt^ini to which, perhaps, 
% and r may be added to complete the number of four. 

i 

VIII. Pushya, the eighth asterism, is described as an 
«rrow; ard consists of three stare, the chief of which, 
being alio the middlemost, has no latitude, and is l 2eor 
13* distant from the seventh asterism, being placed by 

astronomers in lOd^of lonmtude. This is evi¬ 
dently Cancri; and does not diirer widely Irom the 
eighth lunar mansion Nttkrah, which, according 
to Ulvgh bbg and others (Hyde's Com. p. 45;, 
conrists of two stars, including the nebula of ^ncer. 
The Indian constellation comprises two other stars, be¬ 
tides / Cancri, which are perhaps y and S of the same 
constellation; and Sib William Jones's conjecture, 
that it consists of stars in (the body and claws of Cancer, 
was not far from the tnith. 

IX. The ninth asterism, ^ts'lesha^ contains five stars 

figured as a potter's wheel, and. of which principal 
or eastern one is placed in y” S. ud, according to dif- 
forent tables, loy®, los®, or 109®, E. ,ThU af^rs 
to be intended for the bright star in dicr southern 
’daw ofCancer and 'rtujftot 1>e“rci 

conciled with the lunar manrioh Tarf or Tarfah, 
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which compriset tvo sta^s (HyfiB*sCom. p. 6.) near 
the Uon’s eye; the noithemmoet belog j^aced by Mu. 
BAiiM£D of 7'^s/ein 24^ of N. declination (Hyou'i 
C om. p. icrl). The Jesuit misaionaries, if tightly 
quoted by Costard (Hisu of Astr. p. 51) niade.<^/- 
Ihhii correspond with the bright stars in the heads of 
Castor and Pollux, together with Procyon.” This is 
evidently erroneous. Sir William Jokbs* 8 supposi¬ 
tion, tl^ At'lisha might answer to the hice and name 
of Leo, nearly concurs with the Arabian determination 
of this lunar mansion, but disagrees with the place 
assigned to the stars by Hindu astronomers. Baillv 
committed tlie same mistake, when he afhrmed, that 
A/leskd \% the Lion’s bead. <Aitr. Ind. p. 326). 

X. The tenth asterism Mag'ha contains, like the 
hut, five stars) but which are figured as a house.. The 
principal or southern one has no latitude, and, accord¬ 
ing to all autborities, has longitude. This is 

evidently Regulus (« Leonis): which is exactly 129]* 
distant from the last star in Rivati. 

Accojldiho to the Jesuits cited by Costard, 
Mag'ha answers to the lion’s mane and heart; and the 
tenth lunar mansion of the Arabians, Jebhah^ comprises 
three (some say four) ttan, nearly in the longitude of 
the Lion’s heart (Hyde's Ulvoh Beg, p. 74. and 
Com. p. 46). In this instance, therefore, the Indian 
and Arabian divisions of the Z^iack coincide: and it 
is owing to an oversight, that Sir William Jomrs 
states the Nacshalra as composed of stars in the Lion’s 
leg and haunch. It appears to consist of » y » and > 
I^onis. 

I 

XL Two stars, constituting the eleventh Naeshaira^ 
orprecedii\g Phalguni, which ts represented by a couch 
or bedstead, are determined by the place of the chief 
star (the norihemnwst according to the .Snr\a 

Vot. IX. z 
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hanta) in llo N. and 144° £. prj according to Brak 

MEtiupTA, thtSiroman i and the Grahalag'hava 147* or 

146 ° £. They are probably f at^ 0 Leonis,; the same 

which forii) dbe lunar mansion Zuhrah or Kherfa^ 

(Hyde’sUlugh Bac, p. 76 *and Com. p. 47 ). 

% 

It may be conjectured, that Brahmegupta and 
Bha'scaka selected the southern for the principal stari 
while the Surja sUd'Iiania tooyi' iht northern: hence 
the latitude, stated by those several Hindn authorities, 
is the mean between both stars; and the difference of 
longitude, compared to tlie preceding and subsequent 
astcrisiiis, may be exactly reconciled upon-this suppo> 
sition. 

XU. Two other stars, constituting the twelfth Natr 
thatra, or following V'halgmif which is likewise figured 
as a bed, are ascertained by the place of one of them 
(the northernmost) in J3*N. and 155° £. This indU 
cates (3 leonis; the same which singly constitutes the 
Arabian lunar mansion H^crfak (Hyde's Ulugh Beg, 
p. 78 . and Com. p. * 17 .), though Muhammkd of 
I'izin seems to hint that it consists of more than one 
star (Hyde, p. 103). By an error regarding the 
origin of the ecliptick on the Indian sphere, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Junes refers to the preceding NacihatrOf the 
principal star of this asterism. 

XIII. Husta^ the thirteenth Naeshatra^ has the 
name and tigure of a hand; and is suitably made to 
contnin five stars. The principal one, rewards the west, 
next to the north-western star, is placed according to all 
authorities in u^S-and 170 ° E. This can only belong 
to the constellation Corvus: and accordingly nve stars 
in that constellation («j? y J 1 Corvi), have bien pointed 
out to me by Hindu astronomers for this Naeshatra. 
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A* 

AvAtia, the tKirceeath lunar inansion of the Arabs, is 
described as con^ning the same numher of stars, si* 
tuated under Virgo, and sp-4isposed as to resemble the 
letter Alif, They are plac^ by ytuan 6 bo in the 
wing (Hyd&’b Ulpph fiaot p. BO). 

Iw this instance the Indian and Arabian divisions of 
the Zodiack have nothing in comnmn but the number 
of stars and their agreement of longitud.e. It appears, 
however,, from a passage cited from Svki byHYua 
(Com. u.' 82 ), that the Arabs li^ve also considered the 
constellation of Corvus as a mansion of the moon.) 

XIV. The fourteenth Naeshairos figured as a pearl, 
is a single star named ChUra. It is placed by the SuT^d 
iKj!fr/w«/a in' 2 ° S. and 180 ^ E; and by Buaiimegupta, 
the SirQtntim and Grt4ha Ltig’huva, ii* I or 2® S, anti 
183® E. This agrees with the virgin's spike (ct Vir*. 
ginii;) and Ilimiu astronomers have always pointed out 
that star for Chlua. The same star constitutes the 
fourteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, named from it 
Simac ul aaxil. Lb Gbntil'b conjecture*, that the 
fourteenth naeshatra comprises the two stars i and i Vir- 
ginis was entirely erroneous. And Mon:*. Bailly was 
equally incorrect in placing S Virgiiiis in the middle of 
this asterism (Astr. Ind. p. 22y). 

XV, Anothbb single star constitutes the fifreenth 
Ifaeshaira. Su-alit represented by a coral bfad. Tlie 
Surja tuldhamui Bbakmkgupta, ihd ^iranumi and 
Graha highava^ concur in placing it in 37® N. They ' 
differ one degree in the longitude of its circle of decli¬ 
nation » three of these authorities making it lp9«, and 
the other i ys®, 

.The only conspicuous star, nearly in the situation 
thus assigned tp iW//, ^and the- Indian aitjonomers 
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would h&rdly travel so hr from the Zodiack 'totet^ ia 
ol»cdTc star;) i« Aretunia» 33° N. of the ecl^ck in 
the drcle of dccIinatioQ, nd 198* E. ftom the prind< 
pal star of Hivali. I am therefore dispMcd to Mlieve, 
that Swati has been rightly mtficated to me by a nadve 
astronomer who pdnted out Arctunii ft* this Uaeikatra. 
The longitude, stated by MuN^a'waii (m. if less 
than Chitra), indrcates the same star: bnt, if greater 
reliance be placed on his latitudes, the star intended may 
be ( Booth. At a!i events, Moira. Bailly mistook, 
when he asserted, on the authority at Lb Gentil, that 
the fifteenth Natskatra 11 ma^M by « Virgjnii; and 
that this star t<« situated at the beginning of the Na»% 
Sintra (Ast. Ind. p. 139 and 22/). 

The Indian asterism cotaUy disagrees with the lunar 
mansion Gh<rfry consisting of three surs in the Viigin’s 
foot, according to Ulugh Ubo (Hyde, p. 82. and 
Com. p. 5(i): but in, or near, the balance, according 
to others (ibid). 

XVI. f 'isac'Iia, the sixteenth l^aeshatra^ consists of 
four stars described as a festoon. Authorities diiTcr 
little as to the situation of the principal and northern¬ 
most star: placing it in 1.°, I® ao*, or 1° 30' S. and in 
212° b' or 213° E. The latitude seems-to indi¬ 
cate the bright star in the southern scale (• Librsc), 
though the longitude dis^ree; for this suggests a re¬ 
mote star (possibly » Librte). I a^rehend the first to 
be nearest the truth; and hence conclude the four stars 
to be a »t Libras and y Scorpii, 

The sixteenth Ihnar mansion named Zuhanah or 
Zuhtiiuih, is according to Muhamme® of Tisio 
(Hyua, Com. -04>, the .bright star in the northern 
scale iS Librx), which Sia Wi>lliam Jones supposed 

to be the fifteenth Nneshaira. • 

1 . 

VA Jiiiiii SouciET,. by whom Corona Borealis i» 
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Stated -for the leief i am J'isaciat h cemtiTed bf Sir 
W. JoNBS, under an in^etsioB, -thar ali the Np^sha* 
irvff imist s(mght within the Zodiack. The informa> 
tKHt, received by Father Sooc rsr, does appear to have 
been erroneous; but the same OMStake was comnntted 
by a native astronomer* who showed to me the same 
consteUatioa for Fisa/ku ; and the NMsMatras are 
certainly noi restricted to the neighbourhood of tlie 
echpcicL 

XVn. Foot stars* (or, according to a difierent 
teacUng, three,) described as a row oblations, that 
is* in a right line, constitute the sevoweenth Na^atra 
named Anitr^ha, Here also* authorities dider little 
as to the situation of the chief and middlemost star; 
winch isplacedin 3®, or 4®, or 1*45' S.and in 234«or 
224® 5' E. This must intend the star near the head of 
the scoipioQ Scorpionis); and the aicerism probably 
comprises w and f Scorpionis. 

Thr seventeenth lunar mansion of the Arabs called 
hlUot IcUiajebhaht conuios four (some say three* and 
others six*,) stars lying in a straight line. Those, 
assigned by Ulooh Beo (Hydb* p. 87.) for this 
mansion, arc P i» it Scorpionis. 

Herb the Indian and Arabian divisions appear to 
concur exactly; and Sir W. Jonas (As. Res. 2. p. 2pp), 
as well as the Missionaries cited by X^stabo (Hist. 
Astr. p. Al), ha^e af^rently understood the same 
stars; though the latter extend the Naeshaira to the 
constellation Serpentarius. 

XVIII.. JyUhfha, the eighteenth Nac$httraf com. 
prises three stars figured as a ring. In regard to this. 


HYss'sCofD.y.^l* 
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alsot authorities are nearly agreed in the position of tlltf 
principal and middlemost star, placed in 4®, 3|®, dr 
3® S. and in 22g®, lag® position 

clearly indicates Antares or the Scorpion’s heart (a Scor> 

. pionis) i which is also the eighteenth lunar mansion 
named Kalb or KalhutAhrah. The three stars of the 
Indian* asterism may be » c 8c r Scorpidnis. 

XIX. The nineteenth asterism, represented 

by a Lion's tail, contains eleven stars, of which the 

'characteiistick one, the easternmost, is placed in Q®, 
8 ^® or 8 ® S. and in ,24»* or 242® E. Although the 
latitude of u Scorptonis be rtvedegrecs too great, there 
seems little doubt, that either that, or the star east of 
it marked must be intendcj ;; and tins determination 
a<pxes with the 18th lunar mansion of the Arabs called 
Shauhh, consisting of two stars near the scorpion's 
sting. The Hindu asterism probably includes all the 
stars placed by us in the Scorpion's tail, viz. t ft ^ ti 61 
N A u and V Scorpionis. 

XX. The twentieth l^ursbafra, entitled preceding 
Ash/ui'ha, figured as an elephant’s tooth, or as a couch, 
consists of rwo stars, of which themost northern one is 
j>laccd in sj® or 5 ® S. and 254® or 256® E. This 
suits with c Sagittarii, whicli is also one of the stars of 
tlie twentieth lunar mansion balled. Ndaim, It consists 
of four, or, according to some authorities, of eight, 
stars. The Indian asterism seemingly comprises 4£c< Sa¬ 
gittarii; 

XXI. Two stars constitute the twenty-first asterism* 

named the subsequent Ashadha^ which is represented 
by a couch or by an clcphant^s tooth. The principal 
star, which also is the roost northerly one, is placed in 
5® S. and 260 ®, or 261 ® E. This agrees with a star in 
rhe body of Sagittarius (TSs^ttani), and the other star 
is perhaps the one marked 4 * . * 
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Thb twenty-first lunar mansion of the Arabics, 
named BaUuh, comprises six stars, two of which are 
placed byMuHAMMxoof 27am in Declination 
l6°. One of these must<bem star in the head of Sagit- 
tarii^ Some authors, on the contrair, describe the 
lunar mansion as destitute of stars (Hyde, Com. on. 
Ulugh Beg, p. g.) At all events, the Hindu and 
Arabian divi^ns appear, in this instance, to be but 
imperfectly reconcileable. 

XXtl. Thqeb stars, figured as a triangle, or .as thp. 
nut of the floating Trapa, form the twenty-second aster- 
ism, named Abhijili which, in the modern Indian astro¬ 
nomy, does not occupy an equal portion of the ccllp- 
tick with the other NacslMfraSt but is carved out of the. 
contiguous divisions. Its place (meaning that of its 
brightest star) is verv remote from the Zodiack; being, 
in 00° or ()‘i® N. 'llie longitude of its circle of decli¬ 
nation, according to difTerent authorities, is 20(}^ 
40', or 268 °. Probably the bright star in the Lyre is 
meant. It was shown to Dr. Hunteb, at XJjjaym for 
the chief star in AbhijU ; and the same was pointed out 
to me, tor me asterisin, by a Hindu astronomer at this 
place. 

The Arabian lunar mansion consists of two 

stars (some reckon four •) in the horns of Capricorn, 
totally disagreeing with the Indian Naeshatra. 

XXIII. ^ravatfii^ the twenty-third Naeshatra^ re¬ 
presented by three footsteps, contains three Stars, of 
which one, the middlemost, is by all authorities placed 
in 30“ N. but they differ as to its longitude ; the Surya 

placing it in 2bO“; Beahmbgupta and tb^ 
in 278*; and the Grahaldgkava in 275“, 


* UivCH Big, p. 94. and Hyos’s Coro. 54. 

Z 4 
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The assigned latitude indicates the bright stir in thd 
e^^, whence the three may be inferred to be and 
y Aquiise. 

t 

The twenty<third manstoo of the moon, called by 
the Arabs BalU consists of two stars in the left hand 
of A'uiarius. Conseqfjcntly the Arabian and Hindu 
divisions are here at variance. **'' 

XXIV^. UhanUlft'Uiy the twcnty-fourtli asterism, is 
represented by a drum or tabor. It comprises four stars, 
one of which (the wcstei nmust) is placed in 36o N. 
and, according to the Su/ya sUd'kanta, Brahmeoupta 
and the Sir6inafi*i, in 290 * £. though the GrahaUg'hava 
state 286" only. This longitiMlc M the circle of decli* 
nation, and the distance of the star on it from the eclip> 
tick, indicate the Dolubin; and the four stars probably 
are a and i Delpnini. The same constellation is 
mentioned by the Jesuit missionaries as corresponding 
tn D'kanhUt'ha (CosTAin, p. 51): and there can be 
little doubt, that the asceitainment is correct. The 
longitude, stated by Mun''is'waba, (vig. 294 ° 12') 
supports the conclusion, though his latitude ( 26 *’ 25') be 
too small. To determine accurately the position of this 

is important, as the solstitial colure, accord¬ 
ing to the ancient astronomers, passed through the ex¬ 
tremity of it, and through the middle of A/Ushi, 

Ths' twenty-fourth mansion, called by the Arabs 
S&udy ccmprises two stars in Aquarius (j3 imd ^ Aquarii)} 
totally disagreeing with the Hindu division. « 

XXV. Satabhishdf the twenty-fifth is a 

cluster of a hundred > stars figured by a circle. The 
principal one, or brightest, has no latitude ; or only a 
third, or at the utmost half, a degree of south latitude; 
and all the tables concur in placing it in lon^. 320*. 
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ThUiRrill suit best whh x Aquarii. These hundnd 
stars may be soug^ ia tbe -stream from the Icr, where 

Sir William JovBt|jhice«^ and ia tbe- 

right le^f Aquarius. 

Akhhiyth^ the twenty-fifth lunar mansion, is stated 
to consist of three stars only, which seem to be the 
three in the wrist of the right hand of AquaAus (Hyds’s 
Com. p. 55 ). However, it appears from Ulugh Beg’s 
tables, as well at from Mcthammrd of Tiain’r, that 
four stars are assigned to this mhnsioa (Hyds, p. gg, 

and Com. p. gs.) 

1 

The Hindu and Arabian asterisms differ, here less 
widely, than in the instances lately noticed: and a 
passage, qrited by Hyde from Fibozasadi, even in¬ 
timates the circular 6 gure of the constellation (Com. 

p. 10 ). 

XXVI. The twenty-sixth of the Indian asterisms,- 
called the preceding Bk<yrafiaJa, consists of two stars 
rcftfeaented by a couch or bed, or else by a double 
headed figure { one of which is placed by Hindu astro¬ 
nomers in 24o N. and 325'=’ or 326 ° £. The only con¬ 
spicuous star, nearly in that situation, is the bright 
star in Pegasus (> Pegasi); and the other may be the 
neuest consideration Pegasi). 1 should have consi¬ 
dered Pegasi to be the second star of this Naeshatra^ 
were not its yoga or chief star expressly said to be the 
most northerly. Mukaddim, tbe 26 th' lunar mansion, 
coittists of the two brightest stajvn Pegasus (a and {3 ^)s 
and thus the two divisions of the Zodiack nearly con* 

CUT- 

XXVII., Two other stars constitute the 27t)i 
lunar mansion named the subsequent Wiadrafada* 
They are figured as a twin, or peison with a dou- 


* Ktoe's Utucu Bso, p. S3, and Com. p. M. 
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bk &ce, or else as a couch. The position of one of 
them (the most northerly) is stated in 2(3* or 37° N. 
and 337 ° £. I suppose the biKht star in the bead, of 
Andromeda to be meant; and Hte other star tt be the 
one in the extremity of the wing of Pegasus (y Fegasi). 
I'his agrees exactly with the 37th lunar mansion of the 
Arabians, called Mnakkher^ For Ulugh Beg assigns 
those stars to it (Hyok, p, 33. Com. p. 34. and 33.) 

XXVIII. Thk last of the twenty-eight asterisms is 
named lUvati^ and coihprises thirty-two stars figured as 
a tabor. All authorities agree, that the principal star, 
which should be the southernmost, has no latitude, 
and two of them assert no longitude: but some make 
it ten minutes short of the oriti-n of the ccliptick, viz. 
339* 30'. This clearly marks the star on thekcliptick 
in the string of the Ashes (C Pisclum) ; and the ascer¬ 
tainment of it is important in regard to the adjustment 
of the JHiruh sphere. 


Tint Arabick name of the 26th mansion, R'tsha, sig* 
nifying a cord, seems to indicate a scar nearly in the 
same position. Bur the constellation, as described by 
JuHARi cited by Golius, consists of a multitude of 
stars in the' shape of a iisb, and termed lieimilhut \ in 
the navel of which is the lunar mansion : and Muham- 
MED of with some others, also makes this lunar 
mansion to be the same with Jie/nuihut, which appears, 
however, to be the bright star in the girdle of Andro¬ 
meda (|3 Andromedmj; though others describe it as 
the northern fish, extending, however, to the luWns 
of the ram (Hvde's Com, p. 10 , 3.*>, and 96 ). The 
lunar mansion and Indian asterism are, therefore, not 
leconcileable in this last instance. 


The result of the comparison shows, I nope satis¬ 
factorily, tliat the Indian asterisms, which, mark.die 
divisions of the ecllptick, generally consist of nearly 
the same stars, which constitute the lunar mansions of 
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the Allmans: but» in a few instances, they essentially 
differ. The Hindus hare likewise adopted the division 
of the Ecliptick and Zodiack into twelve signs or con* 
stellationa, agreeing in 6g\ire and designation with 
those of the Greeks; and difiering merely in the place 
of the constellations, which are carried on the Indian 
sphere a few degrees further west than on the Grecian. 
That the Iltndus took the bint of this mode of dividing 
the ecliptick from the Greeks, is not perhaps altogether 
improbable : but, if such betli^ origin of it, they have 
not implicitly? received the arrangement suggested to 
them, but iiave reconciled and adapted it to their own 
ancient distribution of the ecliptick into twenty-seven 
parts *. 

In like manner, they may have cither received or 
given the hint of an arniillary sphere as an instrument 
h)r astronomical observation : but certainly they have 
not copied the instrument which was described by 
Ptommy : for the construction differs considerably. 

In the Arabick Epitome of the Almagest entitled 
Tahriru'lmijesii\i the armillary sphere (Zatul halk) 
is thus described. “ Two equal circles arc placed at 
right angles; the one representing the ecliptick, the 
other the solstitial colure. Two pins pass through the 
poles of the ecliptick; and two^other pins are placed on 
the poles of the equator. On the two first pins, arc 
suspended a couple of circles, moving the one within^ 


* According to ttie longitude of the it^reebrSglrlesl starii of Ariel* 
ai stated by Ptolkmv, fiz, \iP40\ /®40' and 6o4(/, (I qtzote 
from an Arabick epiiomeof tbe Almagest)} the origin of tbe 
ecliptick, in the Greek book \vbich ii moit likely to hate becooM 
known in Indii, n 6^^ fruen tbe itar which llie Hh^dus beve »«• 
lected to mark commcnceineinof the eeliulick. 

t By the celebrated NAiiaunmir Ton } from'Ihe Aiabick Yur* 
lioi] olii'HAK aiv IltniBiti which wai reriied by Th Aair. 
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the other without, the first mentioned circles, and 
le^vcsenting two secondaries of the ed^cick. On tbe 
two other pms actfck is placed, which encompasses the 
whole instrument, and within which the different circles 
turn : it^ represents the tneridiam Within tbe inner 
' secondarjr of the ecliptick a circle is fitted to it, in the 
same ptane, and turning in k. This is adapted to 
measure latitudes. To this internal circle, two aper* 
tures, or sh'hts, opiposite to each other, and without its 
plane, are adapted, like the sights of an instrument for 
altitudes. The armillary sjdiere is complete when con- 
slating of these six circles. Tbe ecliptick and seconda^ 
ries are to be graduated as minutely as may he practical 
bie. It is best ta place both secondaries, as by some 
directed, within the ecliptick, i instead of placing one 
of them without it,) that tbe complete revolution of 
the outer secondary may not be obstructed by the pins 
at the poles of the equator. The Meridian, likewise, 
should be doubled, or made to consist of two circles s 
the external one graduated, and tbe internal one moving 
withTh it. Thus tbe pole may be adjusted at its proper 
elevation above the horizon anyplace. The instm- 
meiic so constructed consists of seven circles. 

** It is remarked, that when the circle, representing 
the meridian, is placed in the plane of the true meridian, 
so that it cuts the plane of the horizon at right angles, 
and one of the poles of the equator » elevated above 
the horizon confc^mably with the latitude of the place ; 
then the motions of all the circles round the poles re¬ 
present the motions of the universe. 

After rectifying the meridian, if it be wished to 
observe the sun and moon together, the outer secondary 
of the ecliptick must be made to intersect tbe ecliptick 
at the sun’s place for that time} and the solstitial 
colurc must be moved until tbe place of intersection be 
opposite to the sun. Both circles are thus adjusted 
to their true placet; or if any other object, but the 
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fton, be obMTved, the eblure is turned^ until the object 
be sees in ks proper place^ on that secondary feferred 
to the ecliptick; the circle representing the ecliptick, 
being at dte some rime in the plane of the true ecliptick 
and in its proper situation. Afterwards« the iiUter se« 
condary is turned towards the moon (or to any star 
tmended to be observed), and the uitaUcr circle within, 
it, bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon 
(or to any star intended to be observed), and the smaller 
circle wi^in it, bearing the two. sights, is turned, until 
the moon be seen in the line of the ^>ertures. The 
intersection of the srcondar) circle and ecliptick is the 
place of the moon in longitude; and the arc of the 
secondary;, between the aperture and the ecliptick, is 
the latitude of the moon on either side (North or 
South).” 

The same instrument, as described by Montvcla 
from the text of Ptolemy (I. 3. c. 2 .*', consists of 
six circles: first, a large circle representing the merU 
than: next, four circles united together, representing 
the eqxiaior, ecliptick and two colures, and turning 
within the first circle on the poles of the equator; lastly, 
a circle turning on the poles of the ecliptick, furnished 
with sights and nearly touching, on its concave side, 
the circumference of the ecliptick. 

The armillary spbave, described by the Arabian 
epitomiscr, differs, therefore, from Ptolemy’s, in omit¬ 
ting the equator and equinoctial colure, and adding an 
inner secondary of the ecliptick, which, as well as the 
meridian, is doubled. 

AcconDiKG to Lalavub, the astrolabe of Pxoo 
LKMY, from which Tycho Deahr derived his equa,* 
torial armillary, consisted only of four circles; two 
placed at* right angles to represent the eclipiick and' 

7 * !■ ■■ I !■ >■ „ m m , V W> 

* Matbeir. i. f. 'jQi. 
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solstitial colurc ; a third turning on the poles of the 
ecliptick and serving to mark longitudes; and a fourth, 
within the other three, furnished with sights to observe 
celestial objects and rneasure their Ucitudes and longi¬ 
tudes *. 

Whether the ancient Greeks bad any more com¬ 
plicated instrument formed on similar principles, and 
applicable to astronomical obseiA'ations, is perhaps un¬ 
certain. We have no detailed description of the instru¬ 
ment, which AitcHJMeDEs is said to have devised to 
represent the phenomena and motions of the heavenly 
bodies; nor any sufficient hint of its construction-f j 
nor does Cickku's account of the sphere exhibited by 
PosinuNirsI suggest a distinct lodonof its structure 

I 

Among the Arabs, no addition is at present known 
to have been made to tlie Armillary sphere, between the 
period when the Almagest was translated and the 
time of Ai.HA;t£N, who wrote a treatise of optics, in 


• Lalawo* A'lroD. 1.13. (lavp)'. 

I If Claudian‘< et)igrAm on th« subject of jt wat founded upon 
anjr Butliority, the iustruraent niuat have been a sortof orrery, en« 
eUwediii elasti. 

Vide Claud, cpig. Cicero. Tiuc. Quaei. I. I Nat. Deo. 2- 34* 

$ Cie. Nat. Deo.'i. 34. 

i la the Hejira yeur 212, cr A. D. 827, by Aliia^en sek Yukrk 
with the aid of Saaoius (Muntucla, 2 . p. 304]; or rather hy 
IsfiAa BXM HovaM, whose^ath Is placed about the Ihjira year 200 
(D'llaRBi<LOT, p. 445). Accord'hg to the Ca^f-fuie-un, Ishak's 
version was eintomisvd by Hajai ben Yvsev. by Thabit ben 
Kabbah, and by Nakikupuim Tosi. O.her version,, however, 
erp mentioned ; particplariy, one by Hajab, b;iuI to have been cor¬ 
rected first by Hi'NBN ben and afterwards by Thabit ; auo- 

tb'rrby Thabit tiimselfi and a third hy Mimi ben tAtiiY.tH. A 
dUferent accruni U likewise given of the earliest (raoilstion of the 
j(Unt4tgt,t, wbidh it ascribed to Abv Hisam and Salnam; who are 
said to baye completed i(. after the tailure of other KaniRd nien, 
whu Imd previously sttempti4 the 'tnniisiioii. fticotiun ii aliu 
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which SI more complicated instnitneni, than that of 
Ptolemy^ is descxibed. Alhazbk's armillHry sphere 
is stated to have been the prototype of Tycho 
Bkahe's * ; but neitlier the original ti^atise, nor the 
Ladn translation of it, are here procurable; and I am 
therefore unable to ascertain whether the sphere, men¬ 
tioned by the Arabian author, resembled that described 
by Indian astroncmiers. At all events, he is more mo¬ 
dern 'f', than the oldest of the Hindu writers whom I 
^hall proceed to quote 

Tub construction of the Armiltary splierc is briefly 
and rather obscurely taught in the Snrya sUirhanJa. 
Tiie following is a literal translation. 


Let the astronomer frame the surprising structure 
of the terrestrial and celestial spheres. 

“ Having caused a wooden globe to be made, ^of 
such size] as he pleases, to represent the earth ; with 
X staff for the axis, passing through the center, and 


made of a version b): luaAuiM BKai Salat» revised by Hubxm* 
But n<>nc^»r these trauilalitsnd ate anterior to tlie 9th century oi' ibc 
Christian era. 

* Adliibuit (Tyebo) Armlllare qu>xldam instrumenuim^ quod 
tainen ctmp.'riegu f>ositum» c*i ndbibitom olim fuisso nine Tyclio* 
neni ab Alliazc ioi lib. 7. opt. C. K p^«p. 15 tk a Vite!b lib. ]Q. 
))rop{>$. 40 .ciijns iiKiriitaenti astronotiiicu coltocati ope, atque iisu» 
(vidi* insiiimi^'irum multiplex arraidareapud Tyeboj in Mcolnjiins 
A« rmonii:e] eaudem t*lvv9tioii<*ni 9 ncru^'uloruRi iavcnit« 

quam ^ er alia» duo d versa inbtrumeota^ coiiipererat. 

Bistini Apiaria. 

1 He wrote hU treaiise on opticks and other works nbotu the 
year IIJW. hif'.C* 

J Bbasc^ba flurtfi>hed in the middle of the twelfth <*eniury; 
being burn, a.*! he himself inf mi$ us» y\ the Sa^a year an** 

iwermg tu A. P. UX4. But tbe Sury£ SUtTUfits is more anci<.‘nt. 
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excecdini; the globe at both ends; let him j^ace the 
si^portiflg hoops *, as also the eqatnocod circle. 


** Tubes circles miis; be prepared, (divided for 
signs and degrees,) the radius of which must agree 
with the resjiective diurnal circles, in proportion to the 
equinoctial: the three circles shodd be pwed for the 
Ram and following signs, respectively, at the ]^per 
declination in degrees, N. or 8.; the same answer con* 
trariwise for the Crab and other signs. In like manner, 
three ciicles are placed in the southern hemisphere, 
for the Balance and the rest, and contrariwise for Ca¬ 
pricorn and the remaining signs. Circles are similarly 
placed on both hoops for the astcrisms in both hemi¬ 
spheres, a$ also for Mijit ; ana for the seven 
Agasfja, Brcthmt and other stats. 


** lu the middle of all these circles is placed the 
equinoctial. At the intersection of that and the stip> 
porting hoops, nnd distant from each otli^ half the 
signs, the two equtnoaes should be determined; and 
the two solstices, at the degrees of obliquity from the 
equinoctial; and the placet of the Ram and the rest, 
in tlie order of the signs, should be adjusted by the 
strings of the curve. Another circle, thus passing 
from equinox to equinox, is named the ecliptick; 
and by this path, the sun, illununating worlds, forever 
travels. The moon and rhe oth^ planets are seen devi> 
ating from their nodes in the ecliptick, to the extent of 
their respective greatest latitudes [within rhe ZodiackJ.” 


The author proceeds to'notice the relation of the 
great circles before mentioned to the horizon; and ob¬ 
serves, tliat, whatever place be assumed for the apex 
of (he sphere, the middle of the heavens for tliat 


* are (he Colures. 
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place H its horizon. He concludes by showing, that the 
instrument maybe made to revolve with regularity, by 
means of a current water; and hints, that the appear-' 
ance of spontaneous motion may be given, by a con* 
cealed mechanism, for which quicksilver is to be em¬ 
ployed. The manner of using this instrument for 
astronomical observations has b«en already explained 
(p. 336;. 

More ample instructions for framing an armillary 
sphere are delivered in the Sidd'hanta s'irdman'i. The 
passage is too long for insertion in this place ; and I 
reserve it for a separate article, on account of the ex¬ 
planations which it requires, and because it leads to 
the considerations of other topicks *, which cannot be 
suihciemly discussed in the present essay. A brief ab¬ 
stract of Bha'scara’s description may here sufhee. 
In the center he places a sm^l globe to represent the 
earth encompassed with circles for the orbits of the 
planets arranged like the curved lines in a spider's 
web. On an axis passing through the poles of the 
earth, and prolonged on both sides, a sphere, or as¬ 
semblage of circles, is sus])ended, by means oF rings or 
tubes adapted to the axis, so that the sphere may move 
freely on it. This assemblage of circles comprises a 
horizon and equator adjusted for the place, with a 
prime vertical meridian, and two intermediate verticals 
(intersecting the horizon at the N. E. and S. W. and 
N. W. and S. £ poiuu); as also the equinoctial coliire. 


* Among others, that of the precei«oa uf the equinoxes > 
^pectiuc vhich d fferent opluiaot arc stated by It ap» 

peart uom what is said Uy bim» that the notion of a Ubration of 
the eqoiQox^a has not unirer^ally prevailed acnor>g Himlu astrono* 
tiien. Hie correcter opinion of a revolution gf the equinoctial 
points wij advanced by some authors, bot has not obtained the 
genml suffrage of HinJu writers on astronomy. 

VoL. IX. 3 A 
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Another circle is suspended within this sphere on thd 
poles of the horizon, apparently intended to measure 
the altitude and amplitude of an object. 

Anotheb sphere or assemblage of circles is in like 
manner suspended on the pole of the equator. It coa* 
sists of both colures, and the equinocdal, with the 
ecliptick adjusted to it; and six circles for the plane> 
tary orbits adjusted to the ecliptick ; as also six diurnal 
circles parallel to the equinoctial, and passing through 
the extremities of the Several signs. 

This, though not a complete description of Bha's^ 
CABALS armillary sphere, will convey a sufficient notioo 
of the instrument tor the purpose of the present compBir 
risen; andwill justifythc rev ;^k, that its construction 
difiCTS greatly from that of the instrument specified by 
Ptolemy. 

Im the description of the armillary sphere cited from 
the Stirya sidd'kanta^ mention is made of several stars 
not included in the asterisms which mark the divisions 
of the ecliptick. The following table exhibits the po> 
sitions of those, and of the few other stars which havp 
been particularly noticed by Hindu astronomers. 


and SiramiMl, 

frruA« 

1 Jdig*k9C4. 

6. 

Sdrruhhanmfr. 

i>(irsu 

Sidfndnta. 

Ui. 

Loiif. 

Ut. 

L0ng 

U(. 

Lul)|i. 

Ul 


- 77* S. 

«7* 

6* S. 

8o* 

77* J6jj. 

8$“ S 

19''S. 

90^ 

•r tbd buiiter, V ^ 

ss* 


8i» 

1 

t*>* 4S 

S4“ 36 

♦ 0 ® s. 

8o« 

Agni - • - 

1 

1 

1 

8^ N. 


S' J4 N. 

*7' 4 

m 

s** 

Brakuuhfidajfa 

1 

m-m. 

♦6" 

3o'49N. 

$8“ J6 



Prajipoti > 

1 

1 

3#“ N. 


| 8 ' 38 N, 

S6* Si 

m 

J7* 

Apdmi'€tt9 


j«N. 

.8j" 

J N. 

■83* 

3* N. 

iSo* 

- 


1 



. 

* 

S N. 



t Tbe S'lctlya sanlati and Tatwa weea agree with tht'S'<ryit 
tidd'hintA aa to the ^jsiiioQi of the firat four stars. Tbe^ omit the 
etbtr three. 
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The seven Rishit 

According to the 

Cratv . 

Sacalya SanhUoi 
Lat. 

55° N. 

PuLAHA . . 

50° N. 

PULASTYA . 

. . 50° N. 

Atri . . • 

56® N. 

Angiras 

. . 67® N. 

Vasisht'ha . * 

» . 60° N. 

MarIchi . • « 

6o° N. 


Here Agattya is evidently Canopus; as LuhShaca 
is Sirius. Brahmeridaya seems to be Capella, which 
Was shown, under that Indian name, to Dr. Hunter 
at Ujjayinf. Agni be the bright star in the northern 

horn of the bull (J3 Tauri): Prajafati is perhaps the 
star on the head of the waggoner (J Aungae). The 
distances of the three last mentioned stars from tlje 
ecliptick do not exactly agree with the places stated; 
but no conspicuotis stars are found nearer to the as¬ 
signed positions: and it may be remarked, that they 
are all nearly in the longitude of the Nacshatra Mriga- 
s'iras corresponding to the headot Orion ; and that the 
latitude, assigned to them by Hindu astronomers, is as 
much too small, as that of Mrigas iras is too great. 

The star, mentioned in the Surya sUd'hanta under 
the name of A'pas or water, is doubtless i Virginis; 
and Afamvatsa comprises the nebulous stars in the same 
constellation, marked b J. 3. 3. 

Astronomers gives rules for computing the heliacal 
risinj^ imd'ketKag of the star Agastya, on account ofn. 
certain religious oeremooies to be performed when that 
star appears. Vara'ha Mihira says, Agdsiya is 

a A 2 
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yinble M Ujjayim, when the sun is 7 ® short of the sign 
Virgo;** But he afterwards adds, that “ the star becomes 
visible, when the sun reaches Hasta^ and disappears 
when the sun arrives at Rahini." His commentator re¬ 
marks, that the author has here followed earlier writers; 
and quotes Para^saka saying, “When thesOnisin 
Hasta, the star rises; and it sets when the sun is in 
Rokini*” BHATxdxpALA cites from the five Sul- ' 
d' kantas i T\i]c of computation, analogous to that, which 
will be forthwith quoted from the Bhaswali ; and re¬ 
marks, that three periods of Agastyds heliacal rising 
are observed, viz. 8 th and 15th of A/mm and 8 th of 
Cdrtica.' 

Thb directs the day of Agastya's rising 

for any particular latitude to be fooud by the following 
rule. * The length of the shadow of a gnomon'f* at 
a particular latitude, on the day of the equinox, is mul¬ 
tiplied by 25; and to the product pOO are added; the 
sum, divided by 225, gives in signs and degrees the 
place of the sun, on the day, when Agastya rises or 
a{^>ears in the south, at the close of night.' The com¬ 
mentator adds, that * the day of the star's setting may 
be computed by deducting the sum found as above, 
from 1350; the difference reduced to signs and degrees, 
is the place of the sun, on the day, when Agastya sets 
in the southwest.’ According to these rules, Agastya 
in latitude 26 ® 34', rises when the sun is in 4* 20® and 
sets when the sun is in I* 10 ®. 

The Grabaldg'hava teaches another method of 
calcnlation. The length of the shadow of the 
gnomon is multiplied by 8, and the product is 

f In duodecimal parts. 
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added to QS for the sun’s place in degrees, on the day 
when jigastya rises; or is dolucted from 78 , to find 
the sun’s place when that star sets. By this rule, the 
star should rise, in latitude 34', when the sun is at 
the 26 th degree of the lion, and should set when the 
sun quits the ram. Accordingly, tlie Bhavishya and 
the Brahmn’oivarta Puranas ordain oblations for Agast-^ 
ya three days before the sun reaches the Zodiacal sign 
Virgo; though the inhabitants of the province of Gaurot 
as observed in the last mentioned Purdm, ^lerform this 
ceremony three days earlier. 

In regard to the passages above quoted, it maybe 
remarked, that the rule, stated in the Bhastvati, im¬ 
plies the distance of three signs, from the beginning of 
Aries, to Agastya, and supposes tiie star to become vi¬ 
sible when distant one sign from the sun. But the 
rule, delivered in the Grafni/dg'hava, places the star at 
the distance of 68° from the beginning of Misha^ and 
supposes it visible in the right sphere, when )0° distant 
from the sun. According to the quotation from Pa- 
ea'sara, the right ascension of the star must have 
been, in his time,* not less than 100 ° reckoned from 
the beginning of Mhha\ and the star, rising cosmi- 
cally, became visible in the oblique sphere, at the dis¬ 
tance of 60 « from the sun; and disappeared, setting 
achronically, when within that distance. Making al¬ 
lowance therefore for the star’s proper motion, and 
change of declination and right ascension, it remains 
probable, that Paba'sasa’s rule was framed for the 
north of India, at a period when the solstitial points 
were, as stated by that author, in the middle of Aslesha 
and beginning o£ Dhamsht*ha *. 

I HAVE purposely reserved for separate consideration 
the seven I^shis^ who give name to seven stars in Ursa 


* Utl. Tol. 2. 


2 A 3 
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major ; not only because their positions are not stated 
by Bhahmegvpta, Bha'scaba» and the Suryaiid- 
d'kintOi but also because the au^ors, who give tlieir 
positions, ascribe to them a particular motion, or va- 
riation of longitude, different from other stars, and 
apparently unconnected with the precession of the equi« 
noxes. 

Vara'ka Mihxra has a chapter in the Varahisanhita 
expressly on the subject of this supposed motion of the 
Rishis, He begins by .announcing the intention of 
stating their revolution conformably with the doctrine 
of Vridd’ha Gahga, and proceeds as follows: “ When 
king Yud’hist’hira ruled the earth, the Munis were 
in Magh&y and the period of the era of that king is 
3526 years. They remain for a h;.adred years in each 
asterism, being connected with that particular Nacsha- 
tray to which, when it rises in the east, the line of 
thrir rising is Greeted 

The commentator, Bhattotfala, supports the 
text of his author by quotations from Vridd'ha Garga 
and CaVtapa. Ac the junction of the CaVt and 
DvD&par ages, says Garga, the virtuous sages, who 
delight in protecting the people, stood at the asterism, 
over which.the Rtiris preside.'* That is at Magha. 
“Themighty sages,” says Ca'b'yapa, “abide during 

■! ■!' I ■ » I ^ I I 

11 ^ rTiSIIWIREirRtt 

Aeco^ing to a difiertot reading noticed by tbe ccmineDtator, the 
fonciuding hetpUtich ligoitios they couataotly rise ixvtbc north- 
cast i together with Apohd’ratS/^ 
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s hundred years in each asterism, attended by the vir¬ 
tuous AftURO'HATi.” 

The author next states the relative situation of the 
seven ^shh, with Asdnd’hat! near her husband 
Vasisht’ka : and the t^munder of' the Chapter is 
devoted to astrology. 

The revolution of the seven Rlshist and its periods, 
are noticed in Purdnas. Tlie following passage is from 
the Sri Bk&gavata *. • 

*^Faom your birth (Paricsrit is-addressed by 
Su'ca) to the inauguration of Nanda, U 15 years 
will elapse. 

Of the seven Rishis, two are first perceived, rising 
in the sky; and the asterism, which is observed to be 
at night even with the middle of those stars, is that, 
with which the Rishis arc united, and they remain so 
during a hundred years of men. In your time, and at 
this moment, they are situated in Mdghd. 

“ WhEN the splendor of Vishnu, named Cbishva, 
departed for heaven, then did the Cali age, during 
which men delight in sin, invade the world. So long 
as he continued to touch the earth with his holy feet; 
so long the Cali age was unable to subdue the world. 

« When the seven Rishis were in Maghd, the Cah 
age comprising ^ 200 [divine] years -f- began; and 
when, Irom Mashdt they sb^ reach Pttrvdshd 4 'ha, 
then will this C^i age at&in its growth under Nanda 
and ius successors.'* 


■ Book IS. C. 3. 
I <f3200PcOfD 


Ml* I 


JtMi 
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The commentator Sbi'o’hara Swa'mi remarks, 
that the constellation, consisting of seven stars, is in 
the fon^ of a wheeled canine. Mahi'chi, he observes, 
is at the extremity; and^next to him, Vasisht’ha in 
the arched part of the yoke; and beyond him Akgibas: 
next to whom a^e four stars in a quadrangle : Atri at 
the northeast corner; south of him Pulastya ; next 
1o whom is Pulaha ; and Cratu is north of the last. 
Such being their relative position, the two stars, which 
rise first, are Pulaha and Cratu ; and whichever^ 
asterism, Is in a line South from the middle^f those 
stars, is that with which the seven Rishis are united ; 
and they so remain for 100‘years. 

A SIMILAR passage is found i the Fishtm Pur&tia *, 
and a similar exposition of it js given by the commenta¬ 
tor Ratmagarbha *. but the period, there stated to 
elapse bertrecn the birth of Paricshit and the inau¬ 
guration of Nakda, is loid years only. 

Matsya Purum contains a passage to the like 
effect; but allows 1050 yean from the birth of Pa- 
xtcSHiT to the inauguration of Maha'fadma : and 
the seven Rishis are stated as being in a line with the 
constellation sacred to fire (that is Crittied)^ 836 years 
later, in the time of the Andhra kings. 

Ik the' Brahme sidd'hdnfa of Sa'calya, deno¬ 
minated from its reputed author Sdcalya sanhild, the 
supposed motion of the seven Rishis is thus no- 
■tiecd’f*: “ At the commenceroeat of the Cratu 
was near the star sacred to Vishbu (Sra^na), at 
-the beginning of the asterism. Three degrees east of 
him, was Pulaha; and Pulastya, at ten degrees 

• fPart 4. Ob. 23. V. 32. &c. 

t Prasna 2. ch. 2 . 
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from this} Atbi followed at three degrees frcp) the 
last; and Aitgjbas, at eight degrees from him; next 
came Vas'jAht’ra, at the distance of seven degrees; 
and lastly MarIchi at ten. Their motion is eight 
hptas (minutes) in a year. Their distances from the 
eciiptickj north, -were respectively 55®, 50*, 50®, 56®, 
57 ®, 6 o®, and 6 o®. For, moving in the north into dif¬ 
ferent positions, the sages employ 2700 years in revolv¬ 
ing through the assemblage of asterisms: and hence 
their positions may be easily known at any particular 
time. • 

Lalla, cited by Mub{sVaba in his gloss on tht 
Sirtmani^ says “ If the number of years of the Cali age, 
less fourteen, be divided by iOO, the quotient, as me 
wise declare, shows the asterisms travers^ by MAttfcHt 
and other celestial sages, beginning from the astcriam 
of Vtranch (Brahma).” 

Herb Lall a is generally understood to mean RChmi ^ 
which is sacred to Prajapati {or Brahmd). But Mo- 
kIs'wara has remarked, in another place, that Lalla 
may intend Abhijit which is sacred to ViShiox Brahma ; 
and consequently may mean S'ravar/df of which Abhijit 
forms a part: and thus Lalla and Sa'calya may be 
reconciled. 

Most of the commentators on the Sutya tidShdnta 
and Sirbmdni are silent on the subject of the seven 
Rtshis. But NsTsinha, in his Fdi-tica to the Vdsand 
Bhdshya or gloss on the SirSnmli, quom and expounds 
the Sdcatya Sanhiidy and rejects Vaba'ha’s rule of 
computation, as dis^reeing with Purdn'as. MukIs'- 
WABA, in his commentary on the Sir6maf/iy cites some 
of the passages above notic«l, and remarks, that 
BHA'sqARA has omitted this topick on account of con¬ 
tradictory opinions concerning it, and because it is of 
no great use. 
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The -same author, in his own compilation entitled 
Sidd'knnta Sarvabhauma^ has entered more fully into 
this subject. He observes, that the seven Risbi^ are 
not, like other stars, attached by spikes to the solid 
ring of the ecliptick, but revolve in small circles round 
the northern pole of the ecliptick, moving hy their 
own power in the etherial sphere above Sarur^j^ but 
below the sphere of the stars. He places tlie liiihis in 
the same relative positions, which Sa'calya had as> 
wgned to them; states in other terms the same dis.* 
tances from the ecliptick, and the same annual motion; 
and directs their place to be computed by deducting 
600 from tlic of the CaU age, doubling the rc> 
toainder and dividing by fifteen : the quotient, in de¬ 
grees, is divided by 30 , to redu- e it into signs. Mu- 
rrfsVAKA supports this mode of calculation on the au¬ 
thority of Sa'calya, against Vara'ha mihira and 
Lalla; and affirms, that it agrees with the phenomena, 
as observable at the period of his compilation. It ap¬ 
pears, however, tobeacorrectionofS a'caxya’s rule. 

Camala'cara, in the TatwovivSeSf notices the 
opinion delivered in the SidShanta Sdrvahhaumo\ but 
observes, that no such motion of the stars U percepti¬ 
ble. Kemarking, however, that the authority of the 
Purin'ai and SanhitdSy which affirm their revolution, 
is incontrovertible, he reconciles faith and experience 
by saying, that the stars themselves are fixed; but the 
seven Histlis are invisible deities, who perfomi thp 

stated revelation in the period specified, 

% 

If Camala'caba*s potion be adopted, no dilficulfy 
remains: yet it can hardly be supposed, thatVARA'uA 
RUHiRAand Lalla intended to describe revolutions of 
invisible beings. If then it be allowed, that they have 
attributed to the stars^themselves an imaginary revolu¬ 
tion grounded on an erroneous theory, a probable in¬ 
ference may be thence drawn as to the period when 
those authors lived, provided one position be cop- 
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ceded: namely, that the rules, stated by them, gave a 
result not grossly wrong at the respective periods a hen 
they wrote. Indeed it can scarcely be supposed, that 
autnors, who, like the celebrated astronomers in ques¬ 
tion, were not mere compilers and transcribers, should 
have exhibited rules of computation, which did not ap¬ 
proach to the truth, at tlie very period when they were 
proposed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it would follow, that 
Vara'ha mihira composed the Varahi sanhitS about 
2300 years after the period assigned by him to the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Yudhisht’hira, or near 
the close of the third century after the expiration of 
Yudhisht’hira’s era as defined by him. For the 
circle of declination passing between Cratu and Pu- 
LAKA (the two first of the seven RishUj^ and cutting 
the ecliptick only 2 ^ short of the beginning of Mdgkd, 
was the solstitial colure, when the equinox was near the 
beginning of CrJiticd ; and such probably was the rea¬ 
son of that line being noticed by ancient Hindu asoro- 
nomers. It agrees with the solisritial colure on the 
sphere of Eunoxus, as described by Hipparchus •. 
A similar circle of declination, passing between the same 
stars, intersected the ecliptick at the beginning of 


* KiprABCHVs tells os, that Eudoxus drew the 6ulare of the 
solstices, ihi ough the middle ot the Great Bear: and the middle of 
Csucer j and the neck of Hydras; and thcsiar between theptfop 
aiidmast nf Argrt; and the tail ol‘the South Fish ; and tbroi^n the 
middle of Capricorn, and of Sagiita; and through the neck tod 
right-wing of the Swan; and the leA-hand of C^beus: and that 
he drew the equinoctial colure through the left-hand of Arctophy- 
l.nx; and along the middle of hUbt^y; and cross the middle of 
Cbelm; and through the rlght-hapd aud fore-knee of tiie Centaur} 
and through the flexure of Eridanui and beail of Cetui; and tha 
back of Aries acrosa, aud through the hcadapd right-band of Per- 
seui.” StK 1. Nbwtok'i Chfcmi^y, 4. 29. Hiffarsh- adPheenom. 
m Ptiava UranoUgia, p. 207, 208. Baillt, Ast. Anc, p. 50^ 
COSTASD, p. 136. 
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Alaeva when the sc^stitial colure was at the m'ddle of 
AiUsha\ and a like circle passed through the next as> 
tcrism, when the equinox corresponded v.iih tJjc first 
point o( Mhha. An astronomer of that period, if he 
were apprized of the posinon assigned to the same stars 
by Gasga reputed to have been the priest of Crisbba 
and the PAndus, might conclude with Vara'ha mi- 
uiRA, that one revolution had been completed, and 
that the stars had passed through one Nacshalra of the 
second revolution. In corroboration of this inference 
respecting the age oP Vaba'ha mihira's astrological 
treatise, it may be added, that he is cited by name in 
the Patteha fantra, the orimnal of the fables of Pdpay, 
which were translated for Nu8HZRTA''n more than liOO 


years ago 



The theory being wholly unfounded, Vara'ha 
mihiba's rule of computation soon ceased to agree with 
the phenomena, and other rules have been succesBvely 
introduced by different authors,'as Lalla, Sa'calta 
and lastly MvbIsVara ; whose rule, devised less than 
two hundred years ago, does not yet grossly betray its 
Insufficiency. 


This pretended revolution of the stars of Ursa Major 
is connected with two remarkable epochas in Indian 
chronolt^; the commencement of the CaJiyuga, or 
sinful age, in the reign of Yud’hisht’hira ; and its 
prevalence, on the failure of the succession of Cshairiya 
princes, and establishment of a different dynasty, 101 d 
yenrs after the birth of Paricshit, according to the 
Fishnu Purutia ; or 1115 years, according to the 
J^hag(tvaia\ but lAQS years, if a correction, which 
has been proposed by Szfn'nARA Swami and some 
other commentators, be admitted. This subject has 

* 


PsarAci to the 


it edition of the Uit^fadtia. p. ai. 
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been alieUjr noticed by Capt. Wilpobd in hit emy 
on Vicbaua'oitya ; and it is, therefore, unnecessary 
to enlarge upon it in this place. 

It has been noticed, towards the beginning of the 
present essay, that the principal star of etch Natshatra^ ^ 
is denominated Yogafar^. Perhaps it may not be su^' 
perdaous to caution the reader against confounding 
thesestars with the yogas, of which a list is inserted 
in Sir W. Jokbs's Treatise on/he Indian Zodiacic *. 
They are mentioned by him as divisions of thecclip> 
tick ! but it will presently appear, that they cannot in 
strictness be so denominated. Their principal purpose 
regards astrology; but they arc also employed in regu¬ 
lating certain moveable feasts: and they are of such 
frequent use, that every Indian Almanack contains a 
column specifying the^o^a for each day, with die hour 
of its termination. 

The joga is nothing else than a mode of indicating 
the sum of the longitudes of the sun and moon. The 
rule for its computation, as given in the SiUya Sid~ 
d'hania, Bhastcati and (^aha lag'hava, directs, that the 
longitude of the sun be added to the longitude of the 
moon; and the sum, reduced to minutes, is to be 
divided by 800 (the number of minutes in IS" ao'): 
the quotient exhibits the elapsed yogas, counted from 
Vishcumlfka f. It is obvious therefore, that the^o^<w 
are twenty-seven divisions of 36 o®of agreat circle, mea- 


• As Res. Tol. 2, p. 302. 

t 1 Vishcumblu. 2 Friti. S Ayushnat. 4 Sanbb%3. S 
Subhtna. 8 Atiganda. 7 Sucannaa. 9 Dbriti. 9 SdU. 10 
Ganda. ,11 Vfidd'W- 12 Dhruva. isVyiehSta. liHerihana. 
ISVajra. IG Sidd'Ui. 1? Vmipita. 18 Variyaw 19 Parigha. 
20 Sin. 21 Sidd'ha. 22 SiUhya. 23 Subha. 24 Suda. 2S 
Brabman. 2G Aindra. 27 Vaiwiriti. 
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sored upon the ecliptick. But, if they be feptesented 
on a circle, it must be a moveable one in the plane of 
the ccliptick. 

AsTotOGEBS also reckon twenty-eightwhich 
correspond to the twenty-eight Naeshatras or divisions 
of the moon’s path; varying, however, according to 
the day of the week. As the Indian Almanacks some* 
times appropriate a column to the moon’sfor each 
day, I shall insert in a* note a list of thesewith 
the rule by which they are determined *. 


* 1 Anandi)« 2 Ciladanda. 3 Dbumri* 4 Pm&patK 6 
Saaniya* 6 Ubwanc^ba. 7 Dbwaja* B Srivatsa. 9 vajra. ID 
Mudgam. 11 Cb*hatra. 12 Maiira, 13 Mana!>a« 14 Padma. 
15 Lambuca* l6 litpaia* 17 Mritya* 18 Cana. I9 Sidd'bL 
20 Stibha. 21 Arnriia. 22 Musula> 23 Gada» 24 Matanga* 
25 JiaCdhaaa. 26 Cbara. 37 Sc'bira. 28 Pravard'ha. 

Thb foregoing Illst is extracted from the Rainam^ii of Sal?ATi« 
He adds the rule by which tbe^^oi are regulated. On a Sunday, 
iht HiScsAairas answer to (he ip (heir natural order; viz. 

AsyL'ini to Ananda^ Bharani to CdlMdanda, &c. But^ on a Monday, 
fir%X. yoga (AnundaJ corresponds to Mrigasiras^ (be sesoud to 
Ardrdf and so forth. On a Tuesday, ihoNacthoira, which answers 
to the first is AtUshii on Wednesday, Ua^ta\ on Hiursday, 
jftturdAhai on Friday, Vtiafnihid'iA\ ud on Saturday, Saiabhuhi* 

Almanacks usually contain inothn set of astrological divisions 
of the lunar month, which it may be proper to explain. They are 
denominated Carana ; and consist of seven variable and four inva¬ 
riable, as in the subjoined list. 

Variable Caranat.^ 

1 Bava. 

3 Balava. 

3 Caulavt. 

4 Taitiin, 

a Cara. 

d Viioij. 

7 Visbti. 


Invariable Caranas. 

1 Sactthi* 

2 Cbatuibptd. 

3 Nigt. 

4 Cintaghoa# 
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Abotbbb topidc, relative to the Zodiack, and con¬ 
nected with astrology, remains to be notic^. I al¬ 
lude to the DreshcAnas answering to the Decani of Eu¬ 
ropean Astrologers. The ifimlusy like the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, from whom that vain science passed 
to the Greeks and Romans, divide each sign into three 
parts, and allot to every such part a rfcgcnt exercising 
planetary influence under the particular planet whom 
he there represents. 


Thb description of tlie 36 Drcsluanas is given to¬ 
wards the close of Vaba''h amihira’s treatise on the 
casting of nativities, entitled f ‘rihdt Jataca. It is hero 
translated conformably with the gloss of Bhattotpa- 
^.A: ontitting, however, some variations in the reading 
of the text, which arc noticed by him ; but which can 
he of no use, unless occasion should arise for reference 
to them in comparing the description of the l}ri$hcittas 
with some amulet or ancient monument in which the 
Decani may be supposed to be figured. Even for-that 
purpose, die following description will probably suflice. 


I. [Mabs] a man with red eyes, girt round tlte 
waist, with a white cloth, of a black complexion, as 
ibrmidable as able to protect, holds a raised battle-axe. 


2 . [The Sun] A female clad in red apparel, 
with her.mind fixed on wearing ornauients, laving 
a mare's head, and a belly like a jar, thirsty and 


They answer successively to half a Tithi orlunar day \ Cxntu^hna 
being always assi^c-ci to the tint halt of the first Ti'thi-, the 
variable Caramti sflcrwards succcedi ng each other regularly, tlirouj'li 
eight repetitioiii: they are fullow<.-d by the three retoaining invaria* 
hleCuranoi, which coocludethe month; ClAotwiyJd and .V</g« ap¬ 
pertaining to Jmav^ny^ or the new moot), and Sacutii being appro¬ 
priated to the latter half of the proci'diog Tii‘/u, 
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resting on one foot, is exhibited by^YAVANA as the fi¬ 
gure of the DrSshedua in the middle of Misha *. 

3. [^JupiterJ a fierce and wrathful man, conver¬ 
sant with arts, of a lawny comjdcxion, solicitous of 
action, but'unsteady in his resolves, holds in his hands 
a raised stick, and wears red clothes. He is the thirrl 
in the tripatitc division of Mvshu. 

4 . [Venus] A woman with hair clipped and curled, 
a body shaped like a jar, her clothes burnt, herself 
thirsty, disposed to eat, and fond of ornaments: such 
is the figure of the first in Vrishabha. 

9. [Mercury] A man with the head of a goat, and 
a shoulder like a bull, clothed i.i dirty apparel, skilful 
in regard to the plough and the cart, acquainted with 
field, grain, house, and kine, conversant with arts; 
and, in disposition, voracious. 

6 . * [Saturn] A man with a body vast as an ele¬ 
phant’s, and feet great as a Sarabha's\., with white 
teeth and a tawny body, his mind busied upon the wool 
of wild sheep, occupies the extremity of the sign Taurus. 

7. [Mercury] Such as are conversant with the sub¬ 
ject, declare the first in the tripartite partition of the 
third sign, to be a woman loud of working with the 
needle, beautiful, delighting in ornaments, childless, 
amorous, and with her arms elevated. * 

8 . [Venus] In the middle of the 
sign (^mini is a man, with the face 

B..r- 

76rpALA ex^.ounds ihii dtclared hy Yavahc&axya'* 
t A inoniter wUb eight k-gi, «bo destroys elepbanti. 
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of z ■Coruna Standing in a grove : he is an archef 
clad in armour, and holds a bow, be meditates on sport, 
his children, ornantents, and wealth. 

9. [Saturn] At the end of the sign Gemini is a man 
decorated with ornaments, having as many gems as the 
ocean contains; clad in armour and furnished with boSv 
and quiver; skilled in dance, musick, and song, and 
practising poetry. 

10. [Thb Moon] The wise declare the first in Can¬ 
cer to be an animal with the body of an elephant, the 
feet of a Sarabha, a boar’s head and horse’s neck, stand¬ 
ing in a grove under a Sandal-wood tree^, and up¬ 
holding leaves, root, and fruit. 

11. [Mars] Id the middle of the sign Cancer, a 
woman, in prime of youth, with blossoms of lotos,on 
her head, attended by a serpent, cries, while standing 
j n a forest, resting against the branch of a PaUsa tree. 

12. (Jupiter] Last in Cancer is a man with his head 
inclined; he is decorated with golden ornaments, and, 
embarking on a vessel and encompassed by serpents 
[twined round him,] he traverses the ocean to seek or¬ 
naments for hfs wife. 

% 

13. [The Sun] A vulture and shakal stand on a 
cotton tree ^ : a dog is near: and a man, in a squalid 
dress, laments for his father and mother: this repre¬ 
sentation h pronounced to be the first of the Lion. 

14 . [Jupiter] A man formed like a horse, bearing 
on his head a garland of yellowish white flowers, weafs 
a leather dress: unconquered like a Liop ; armed witli 


* An eag)e: nr elie « giesnuck crane, Perbapa a vultare. 
f Santalum AlbemaircSiriam mjrnifblium. 
j Butea froodnu. 

I Bombax beptapfayUom. 

Voi.. IX. 2 B 
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a bow; and distinguished by a hooked nose, he 
placed in the middle of Leo. 

15 . [Mabs] The third in the tripartite diyiaon of 
Leo, is a man bating the head of a bear, with a long 
beard and curled hair; in disposition similar to an ape,; 
and holding a staff, fhjits, and flesh. 

16. [Mebccry] a damsel, bearing a jar filled with 
blossoms, (her person clothed in apparel soiled with 
dirt,) solicitous for the union of dress with opulence, 
is going towards the family of her spiritual parent: such 
is the first of Virgo. 

17 . [Satobm] a man of a dark complexion, with 
a cloth on liis head, holds a p. n, and is casting up ac* 
counts of receipts and disburiements : be bears a large 
bow,. and his body is covered witli hur : he is placed 
in the middle of the sign. 

18. [V£Nu.s] A woman ofa&ir complexion, dressed 
in bleached silk, tall, holding in her hand a jar and 
ladle; is devoutly going tow^s a temple of the gods: 
the wise pronounce this to be the last of Virgo. 

19 . [Venus] A man is proceeding along the mid¬ 
dle of a highway; holding a balance, and having 
weights in his hand; he is skilled iif measuring and 
meting, and meditates on commodities and their prices. 
The ^vanas declare this form to be first of Libra *. 

30. [Saturn] A man with the head of a vulture, 
carrying a water pot, is anxious to proceed, being hun¬ 
gry and thirsty ; in thought, he visits his wife and sun. 
He is middlemost of the balance-bearer (Libra.) 


• ThUttight 

ugQify YAfANA declares for the plural is used iu Sanscrit re- 

ipectfully i and ShaUitpeU bis beibre oapcHuded ZRSl as !o- 

tendiofYavawACHAiYA: but a different eaplmtioo ocean a little 
lAw«r. 
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31. fMB&ccRT] A mao, ia figure like an ape, 
adcsnea with genu, bearing a golden quiver and armour, 
and carrying fruits and flesh, is scaring deer, in a fi> 
rest *. such is the figure eahibited by the Ytwanat *. 

32. [Mabs] a woman, without clothes or orna¬ 
ments, comes from the great ocean, to the shore; she 
has fallen from her place; round her feet are serpents 
entwined ; but she is pleasing. Such is the first of the 
sign Scorpio. 

' 33. [JcpitbrJ a woman, with a body like a tor¬ 
toise and a jar, and with serpents entwined round her 
person, is solicitous to prepare local comforts for her 
husband. This figure the wise pronounce to be the 
middle one of Scorpio. 

34. [Thb Moon^ The last of the Scorpion is a lion 
with a large and stooping head resembling that of a 
tortoise; he guards the place where Sandal-wood gro\^s, 
terrifying dogs, deer, boars, and shakals. 

35. [Jupitbb] An animal with the body of a horse 
and head of a man, holding a large bow, stands near a 
hermitage and devoutly guards the implements of sa- 
cridee : such is the first-of the three divisions of the 
bow (Sagittarius.) 

36 . ^Maks] a pleasing female, of golden com¬ 
plexion like the Champaca\i moderately handsome, 
sits on a throne, distributing marine gems. This is de¬ 
scribed as the middle division of the bow. 

27 . [The Sun] A man with a lohg' beard, of a com- 


Which BHATTOtrAkA espoands 

clired tj the iDCie&t 
t Michelii Chatapaca* 
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^exion ydlow like th£ Ckampaeoy is nttmg on % throne 
wirh a staiF in his hand: he wears silk raiment and a 
deer’s skin. Such is the third figure of the ninth dgn. 

t28. [Satohn] a man, ofa terrible aspect, with the 
body of a hog, hairy, having tusks like a Macara ♦, 
bolds a yoke, a net, and fetters, lie is first of Capri* 
ctxti. 

ag. [Venus] In the middle of Maeava is a woman 
skilled in musick, with eyes la^e like the petals of the 
lotos, and with a dark complexion. She seeks various 
things: she b decorated with jewels; and wears metal- 
lick ornaments in her ears. 

30. [Mehcuey] a man, shaped like a Cinnara •!-, 
tlothed in a woolen cloth, and furnished with quiver, 
bow, and armour, bears on his shoulder a jar adorned 
with gems: he is last of the sign Macara^ 

31. [Tab Sun] The first of the Jar (Aquarius) 
is a man with the head of a vulture, clothed in silk and 
wearing an intolope’s bide with a woolen cloth: his 
mind b busied in obtaining oil, ardent spirits, water, 
and food. 


32. [Mbecuet] In a burnt carriage, a woman clad 
in soiled apparel, bearing vessels on her head, is col* 
lecting metals in a forest containing cotton trees. 

33. [Vbnus] a man -of a dark complexion, with 
hairy .ea^, adorned with a diadem, carries and tran¬ 
sports vases with articles of metal, and with bark, leaves^ 
^^gum, and fruit. He is last of Cumhha. 


* A tea monster, ferhant She Narwhal ma/ be iateaded. 
t A homao figure wiib the bead of a hone. 
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34. [Jupiter] The first of the fish [Pisces] navi¬ 
gates the sea in search of ornaments for his wife: he 
has jewels, and his hands are fuU of vessels used in sa¬ 
crifice, together with j>earls, gems, and shells. 

35. [The Moon] A woman, surpassing in com¬ 
plexion the blossom of the Chatnpaca, ascends a ship 
with lofty masts and flags; and approaches the shore 
of the sea, accompanied by her retinue. This is de¬ 
clared by sages to be the seconc^ in the tripartite diviuon 
of Mina, 

36. [Mars] Near .a cavern, in a forest, a naked 
man, with serpents entwined lound his body, and tor¬ 
mented by rc^bers and fire, laments. He is the last 
of tlie fish. 

Arabian astronomers in like manner divide each 
sign of the Zodiack into three parts, denominated 
IVajeh or in the plural IVujuh which 

severally belong to the different planets * thence called 
Rab ul wajeh. The proper import of the term is 
face or countenance; agreeing with the Greek flfociioi,, 
which U similarly employed in this acceptation 

The near correspondence of the Dar/’s^rtMas with 
the Decani of Roman authors and Jikmoi of Grecian 
writers will be evident from the following passage of 
Manilius, supported by quotatiCns from other au¬ 
thors, which I shall insert on the faith of Saumaub ^; 
the original works, from which they are taken, not 
being here procurable. 


• In the fdlowing order, beginning froni Aries: vie Mers, the 
.Sun. Venift. Mercury, the Mood, Kitum, Jupiter, Mars, the Snn, 
fic. Jkhwinu'lS^, 

t Firmici Matheals sen AUron. vide infra, 
t Salinaaii Plinlanu: Kxercitationes, p.6S2. 

$ B 3 
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Manilius says * 

4 

Quam partem deciiDAm dix&re Dccania geotes; 

A oumero cornea poaitum e$t, qc6<i partibos a&tra 
CondtU iriceois proprii sab aorta feruntur» 

£t tribuunt'denaa ic aecoeuiUibus astris^ 

Inque victm terns babitantur sidera SigcU. 

Hefhastion fcxpressly declares -f-, that “ each sign 
of the Zodiack is divided into three Decani comprising 
ten degrees each : the first division of Aries is named 
Chontare ; the second Chontachre^ and the third Sicet'' 

Fibmicus differs in the names, and does not allow 
ten complete degrees to each anus. Thus, in the 
sign Aries, the three first degrees are, according to 
him, unappropriated; the five next belong to the first 
pecanus Asitan, the next nine are vacant; and the four 
following appertain to the second Decanus Senacher: 
five degrees are again unoccupied; and the four last 
belong to the third Decanus Sentacher 

Wb learn from Psellus^ that the several Decani 
were figured with different attributes and dresses ; and, 
from Demofhilus and Fibmicus l| that they repre> 
seated the planets. The first appertained to Mars; 


• Lib. 4. 398 — 303 . , , 

+ Kfti ffU i ffcl* 0 T^rof riKST* 

t SMicMii Pl|n* Exerc. p. 053. 

§ Y»f t9 T«l» TpHC 

S fAi¥ in)>SK>^Vt of 

H rx u9n 3o6HruKjv9 

xirorfovaia 3uyS¥ TauT« 

fAIV OVV 0 TlUXpOf X9br iKUVOO rot 

n primum vfiosQwoo est ig pUncta cojui gignum cat :• secundum 
placeia tequens; et wc deicceps. Aiiea cal Martis prir 
loum vpsffwirsjr, secundum SoUs, tertium Venerig, juxU ser^m 
ensntium. This agrees precisely wiib ilic Arabian ^ . 
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the second to the Sun; and the third to Venus (the 
Hindu author says Jupiter). 

This astrological notion was confessedly received 
from foreign nations. The doctrine seems to be as¬ 
cribed by PiRMtciTSto Nekbpso king of Egyp*\ 
and PsELLUS cites a Babylonian author, whom he calls 
Teucer ; and who is also noticed by Porphyrius : 
besides, the names of the Decani, stated by Heph^s- 
TioN and FiRMicus, are decidedly barbarous. It was 
QOt, therefore, without i;eason,« that Saumaise and 
Kircher sought a derivation of the word Decanus it¬ 
self from a foreign language.. It cannot be deduced, 
as ScALiGEU proposes, from the similar term for an 
inferior officer commanding ten men since this of¬ 
fice and its designation were first intrc^uced later than 
the time of Manilius, by whom the astrological term 
is employed: and Porphyrius expressly affirms that 
the word was used by (hose whom he denominates 
“ancients!." Hurt, not concurring in either of the 
opinions abovementioned, Supposes the term to have 
been corruptly formed by the astrologers of Alexandria 
from the Greek numeral with a Latin termination 
If this be admitted, it still remains not improbable that 
some affinity of sound, in the Egyj}tian or in the Chal- 
daick name, may have suggested the formation of this 
corrupt word. 

The Sanscrit name apparently comes from the same 
soiuce. I do not suppose it to be originally Sanscrit ; 
since, in that language, it bears no etymological sig¬ 
nification. For the same reason, it is likely, that the 
astrological doctrine itself may be exotick in India. 


* SicetNekepio yEgjrpti jostiasimus Imperator, et Aatrologua 
vaUe >)onu8, per ipsoa D^aos omnia vtUa valetudinesquc cuUo|it, 
oitendena quam valetudioean qaia Decanua eUiceTet, Ac. 
t F.rant Decani den a miUtibui propotili. 

$ Tiir«( ixft.'fea* Jfxatr«v{ o! vaAftiet. 

} Hpetii animadvcraionca ad Manilium. Lib. it. t> IQ9. 

2 8 4 
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Oot br&ncb of astrolc^, entitled T&jaeo, has been^ 
confessedly borrowed from the Arabians: and the tech* 

' nica! terms used in it> are, as I am informed by Hindu 
astrologers, Arabick. The casting of nativities, though 
its practice is of more ancient date in India, may also 
have been received from Western astrologen; ISgyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, or even Greeks. If so, it is likely, 
that the Hindus may have receded astronomical hints 
at the same time. 

By their own acknowledgment *, they have culti- 
vtted astronomy for the sake of astrology; and they 
may have done so, with the aid of hints received from 
the same quarter, from which their astrology is derived. 
In the present instance Va .a'ha uihira himself, as 
interpreted by his commentator, quotes the Yfvana^ 
(meaning perhaps Grecian authors), in a manner which 
indicates, that the description of the Drishcams 
borrowed from them. 

The name of Y/cvana'cha'bya, who is cited by 
Bhatt6tpala, would not be^ aloqe decisive. He is 
frequently quoted by Uitidu astronomers: and it is 
possible, though by no means certain, that, under this 
name, a Grecian or an Arabian author may be intended. 
To determine that point, it will be requisite (unless 
the work'attributed to him be recovered^ to collect all 
the passages, in which Yavan'acha'rya is cited by 
Sanscrit authors; and to cpmpare the doctrines ascribed 
to him with those of the Grecian smd Arabian writers 
on Astronomy. Not being prepared for shch adisquisi* 
tion, I shall dismiss this subject, for the present, with- 
offeringany positiv'e opinion on the question>4which 
fiia been here proposed. 

* Bhmciia trx^euljr atys, ** By ancient astreDoiner*, the tmr- 
po*e of the •eietice 4t d^ared to ^ judicial Mtrology i, and that, 
indeed, depends on the indumce of configoratiotis ^ end tbeie, on 
l^e apparent places of the plsoeu.” 

QiliSh^ya. 1. V. 6, . 
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On OuiAHtTM or FaAMKfKCftNSt. 

4 

BT H. T. COLBBBOOBS, Bfitt. 

4 

It is generally agreed, that the Gimi'resin, caHed 
Olibanum, is the Frankincense which was us^ by the 
Ancients in their religious ceremonies. But there is 
not the same agreement as to the. plant supposed topro> 
(luce it. LiMNiBirs has referred it to a species of Ja> 
niper * : and accordin^y botanists of hisscliool and 
the Chemical writers ^. concur in affirming, that OH- 
banum is the produce or the Lycian Jumper. Bat'this 
tree is a natire of the south of France, as well as the 
Levant and Siberia: and the French Botanists deny* 
^at it yields the resinous Gum in question ^; and re* 
mark, that Lmw^.vs made the assertion without proof. 
Their remark is, I believe, wvU founded. No proof 
appears to have been alledged; and both Niebvhb 
and Bruce considered it as an undecided questioi^ 
which they endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to ip* 
vestigate [f. 1 therefore apprehended, that the evidep^ 


* His nupil r.AHM, io a treadsff on officinal pbnts, written and 
publisfaeo in 1753, and inserted iu Fund. Bat.vol.3, haseottated 
it, without specifying the species. Hiis was probaUr grounded on 
the Materia M^ica of Li kn jcut publishediu J 249. Moiray citea 
' that work of Livirjsus, foriheubserjration, tbat'it is yet uncertain 
whether Olibanum be produced from tb^unipenu Lycia. Apptr. 
Medic. T. l. p..55. 

t Martyn's Botan. Diet. 

X Fourcroy, Syst. Chim. T. 8. p. 30. Thompson, 4..p. 344. 

. « 

j| L'es botanistes ignorent rjuel est I’nrbre d’ob d£coa!e eette rd* 
sine prec!eu;e. LInnaus a avaiici, sans preure, qu’ellebtoit prop 
diiite par une csi>ece de genevrier. 

Did. D‘H^st Nat. published in 180S. 

l| NriBUBR saya, **We cou'dieam nothing of the tree, tfrom 
«hi(^ incense distils | and Mr. KoasxAt, does not mention it. 1 
know, that it is to be found in a part of Hadramaut, Wlieie it U 
calledOiibin.'’ (EBg.'naosL v^. 3. p. 39(>.) 
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which will be adduced for a difTerent tree, i$ not op¬ 
posed to any arguments of strength in favoQrof the Ly- 
ciun Juniper. 

‘ A great degree of obscurity has always hung over this 
Subject. We learn from I'hkofmrastus and from 
PniNTt *, that the Greek writers differed in their de¬ 
scription of the tree ; pLiNTadds, that the information 
contained fn the volume addressed by King Juba to C. 
C^sAR, grandson and adopted son of Augustus, was 
inconsistent with other accounts; and further remarks, 
that the Ambassadors, who came to Rome from Arabia 
in iiis own time, had rendered the whole matter more 
uncertain than ever. The inf'/rmation, obtained in 
modern timers from Arabia, is not more satisfactory. 

' Olibanum is named Luhdn and Cundur by the 
Arabs. But, Benzoin having been introduced into 
general use, as incense, in place of Olibanum, the name 
of Luhdn has been appropriated to that fragrant balsam, 
and the Muhammedan writers of India, on Materia, 
Medica, apply only the term Cundur to Olibanum. 
The autliotof the Mekhzemladviyeh, under this head, 
states Cundur as Arabick, or according to other opinions 
Persian,and eqiuvalent to theSyriack Lahmiyd^\jyjjJ,^ 
He describes the drug as the gum of a thorny plant, a 
yard high, with leaves and seed resembling the myrtle. 
It grows, he says, on the mountains of Shahar and Ye¬ 
men. He, however, adds, that the plant is sud to be 
found in some parts of India. The Tohful ul muminin 
give« a similar description (excepting the remark last 
' .quoted;) and so docs the Arabian author Abulfadli 
cited by the French translator of Pliny -}*• 


PliDjr, IS. 14. Theei hrartus Hiit. Plant. 9 . 2 . 
t Poiuiaet. Pa.>a 1 / 71 . turn. 4. p. 532. 
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From the Hebrew Lebomh or Arabick iMh&n, the 
(Sreeks obtained their names for the tree and the gum, 
Libanos and labanotos. They seem likewise to have 
been acquainted with the term of Cundtir^ from which 
is probably derived. 


The Hindu writers on Materia Medica notice a fra> 
grant resinous gum, under the name of Cunduru^ which 
their grammarians consider as a Sanscrit word, and ac¬ 
cordingly state an etymology of jt from a Sanscrit root. 
They concur in declaring it to be the produce of the 
Sallaci, a tree which they afHrm to be vulgarly called 
Saldi, The tree, which is known by that name, was 
examined by Da. Hunter on his journey to U/jaymi 
and by me on a journey to Nagpur: and it has been 
figured and described by Dr. Koxburgh, who has 
named it Boswellia Serrata. His description follows. 

Boswellia Serrata, Roxb. 

Gen. Char. Calyx beneath, 5—toothed. Gorol 5 
petaled. Nectary a crenulated, fleshy cup, sur¬ 
rounding the lower part of the germ, with stamens 
inserted on its outside. Capsule 3—sided, 3-^elled, 
3—valved. Seeds solitary, membrane-winged. 

Spec. Char. Leaves pinnate; leaflets serrate, downy. 
Racemes simple, axillary. Petals ovate. laments 
inserted on the exterior margin of the nectary. 

A large tree, a native of the mounnuns of .India. A 
most fragrant resin is collected from wounds made in 
the bark, 6ic. 

Leaves crowded about the extremities of the branchlets, 
pinnate with a single terminal one. 

Leaflets sessile, sometimes opposite, sometimes alter* 
nate^’in general about 10 pair, obliquely-ovate, 
oblong, obtuse, serrate, villous; length about an 
inch, or an inch-aod aiialf. 
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PetideszovTiS, downjr. 

Racemes axillary, simple, shorter than jlie Icarea. 
downy. 

Bracts minute. 

Flowers numerous, very pale pink, small. 

Calyx fire lobed *, downy, 

CoroJ, petals five, oblong, expanding, downy on the 
out^e, and consid^bty longer tlian the stamens. 

-Nectary, a fleshy crenulated cup-f, surrounding the 
lower two-thirds of the germ. 

Sumens: Filaments ten, altcrnarely shorter :J, inserted 
on the outer edge of the r.koiith of the nectary. 
Anthers oblong. 

Fistil. Germ above, ovate. Style cylindric. Stigma 
of three pretty large lobes. 

Pericarp: Capsule oblong, three-sided, three-celled, 
thrcc-valveo, size of an olive, smooth. 

Seed solitary, winged, broad-cordate, at the base deeply 
emargipate, point long and slender, and by it in- 
aeited into the apex of the valve of the Capsule to 
which it belongs. 

The foregoing description is by Dr. Roxbubgh. I 
have merely added In the margin a few inconsiderable 
variatidiu taken from Dr. Hvhter’s notes or from my 
Own. 

The fructification Is remarkably diversified on the 
same plant. I have found, even on the same raceme, 
flowers in which the teeth or lobes of the CUyx 


** So Dr. RoxtVBQn. Bot Perianth l-teaved, S-toothed^. ac- 
Mrdrng to Dr* H«Nriii*i obsaratioot and mj owo. 
f Coloured aod adheriag.lo the Ca)jE« 

I Sobokte aod iltenutd/ sloadci. 
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varied fr(»n 4 to lo. The number was feenmUy 5, 
sometimes 6, rarely 7, more rarely 4, and very rarely 
10. PemU as many as the divisions cf the Calyx. 
Stamens twice as many. Capsule generally 3 sided, 
sometimes 4, rarely 5, sided; with as many cdli and 
as many valves. Seeds generally solitary; the dissec¬ 
tion of germ does indeed exhibit a few in each cell; 
but only one is usually matured. 


Tkb tree is frequent in the forest between the S6nt 
and Nagpur ; on the route by which I travelled io-Berar 
in 1798 . The gum, which exudes from it, was no¬ 
ticed by Mr. D.Torkbvll, who was then Surgeon to 
the residency at Nagpur. He judged it to be Oliba- 
num; and so did several intelligent natives who accom¬ 
panied us. Blit the notion, prevalent among botanists, 
Wthat Olibanum is the produce of a species of juniper, 
left room for doubt. I now learn from Mr. Turstb vll, 
that, since his return to his station at Mirzaptir, he 
has procured considerable quantities of the gum of the 
Sdlaf\ which he has sent to Europe at different titiKs; 
first without assigning the name of Ollbani^m ; and, 
more lately, under that designation. It was in England 
recognised for Olibanum, thoogh offered for sale as a 
different gum; and annual consignments of it have 
been since regularly sold at the East India Company’s 
sales. 

The experience of several years at a market such as 
that of London, where a mistake (had any been com¬ 
mitted) would have been soon discovered, seems to be 
conclusive. I might, however, add to itthe testimony 
of medical gentlemen at this place, by whom specimens 
of the Gums furnished by Ma. Turnbull have been 
inspected, and who concur in opinion, that the Gum 
appears to be the same with the Olibanum of the shops. 
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Upon tbii evidence so corroborated, I shall venture 
to propose the following statement of Synonyma both 
for the tree and the Gum. 

Boswcilia Serrata *. 

Sansc. Sallacf or Sillacf, Cunduruci'f* orCunduii, Su- 
rabhf;};, SuvahS, &c. 

Hind. Sdlai, Sale, Sdl& or Silu, Sajfwan. 

Gr. Libano?. 

Lat. Libanus. 

The Gum. Cunduru, Cunda, Miicunda, &c. 
^r. & Pert. Cundur (anciently Luban.) Sjr. X-abu- 
niya. Heb. Leboiiah. 

Gr. Libanotos or Libanos. Lat. Libanus. Mod, Z*?/. 
Olibonum, (quasi Oleum lil ;nt). 


* If the genus had not already received a botanical name, il migh# 
have been suitably denominated from the resinous Gum, afhirtlcd 
by this tree; and the genertek and trivial iiaines of die apecics 
might be Libanus rhitrHera. 
t Producing Conduru. 

2 Fragrant. 
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REMARKS on the Specibs of Feppie, which are 
found on Prince op Wales’s Island. 

RY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESA. M. D. 

{Javing had an opportunity, during a residence of 
some months at Prince of H'ales's hhndy to ascertain, 
partly by observation and partly by inquiry, some par¬ 
ticulars which I conceive to be new respecting tlie cul¬ 
ture and preparation of black pepper, the principal 
staple of that island, I am induced to lay the fruit ot 
my researches before the Asiatick Society. To these 1 
have added a few remarks on the other species which 
are found on the Island. 1 judged it would not be 
without utility to add the oriental names of each spe¬ 
cies ; and in thi# part of my task, as far as regards the 
Sanscrit and its derivative, I am indebted to the liberal 
assistance of Mr. Colebrookb. 

1. Piper nigrum. Lin. sp. 40. Syst. 74. Reich. 1. 75 . 
Willdcn. Ibp. FI. ZeyUn. 26 . Mat. Med. p. 41. 
Woodv. Med. Bot. 513. t. I 87 . Camelli de plantis 
Philip, in Phil. Trans, vol. 24. p. 1773 . Loureir; 
Cochinch. 30. Miller illust. Flenck icon. Miller's 
Diet. No. 1. 

Black Pepper. Leaves ovate, accuminate, five to seven 
nerved, smooth; petioles short. 

Piper rotundum nigrum. Pluk: almag. p. 297* t* 437* 
f. 1. 

Piper rotundifolium nigrum, Bauhin. pin. 411. Mo- 
rison hist. pi. 3. p. fi 02 . f. 15. t. 1 . f. 1 , Blackwell 
t. 348. Ray. Hist. 1341. Burm.Zeyl. 198 . 

Lada^ aliis molanga s. Piper mas. Piso Mant. Atom, 
p. 180 . cum icon. 

Molago Codi, Hurt. IMalab. v. 7* p* ^3* 1^* 

Pepper plant. Marsdep Bumat.p. 105, Sc seq. 
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Gr* ilivipt 

Sans. Maricha, Maricha. 

Hind. Mireh, Gohnirch, Cdlimiuh. 

Arab, ’i'ulfu], Fiyil. 

Pers, FilpiJ. 

Malay. Ladda* 

« 

The* Greek name of this species, from which-the 
name of the genus is taken, has been said to be derived 
from rifvlu, because it is supposed to promote digesti¬ 
on ^ But we have it on the authority of Hippocrates 
that the Greeks received this term from the Persians *; 
and these undoubtedly, had it from the Indians 3, from 
whose country they imported the drug itself. In fact, 
the Persian and Arabick, as well as the Greek and Latin 
names, are derived from F^palU the Sanscrit denomi¬ 
nation of Long Pepper. Ine ancients in general, with 
tlie single exception of'THEOPHBASTUs, supposed the 
Mack, the white, and the long pepper to be ^e produce 
of one plant. Hence, they might naturally enough ap¬ 
ply to one species the Indian name- of another. Sal- 
MASius, who notices this^, has &llen, in common 
with other modern Writers 5, inro the opposite error, 
by supposing the black and white peppers-to grow 
on different plants. Piso appears to be the first 


* ScapulsD Lexic. iu vuce. Apin', m pref. 1.1« probl* 

a De Morb* Mulier : td. F<B9/p. 114« 

3 Saloiai. PJioian. Exerdt. in Solia. (Pari. 1639, fol.) p. ]036. C. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Gaidas Hist. Aiom. spud. Clui.exot.p. 183. 
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yftho corrected this mbuke^ i and hk statement is coi^ 
firmed by Rhmsb t, Lovbbibo^ and Marssbx*. 


This plant has been so fiiUy described, that I have 
nothing to add on that head. But as it is the most im¬ 
portant article of produce on Prince of Wales's IslanJ^ 
the manner of cultivation pursued there merits a parti¬ 
cular detail. 


It is/^propagated by cuttings, tit suckers. They a« 
generally planted at the distance of about 7§ feet \ that 
is 100 plants in an XPrhngy which is a measure of 60 
yards square, nearly equal to ) t-9 Acre. But some 
experienced cultivators think that the distance should 
be greater; perhaps nine feet; as the roots would be 
better nourisned, and the produce more abundant. 

Wheh a plantation is to be commenced, the large 
timber is cut down by Malays, at the rate of five Dol¬ 
lars per Ifrhng. The remaining labour is performed 
by Chinese, who dig out the roots, bur^ them and the 
trunks, pulverise and level the soil, plant the pepper 
vines and the trees .which are to support them. It is 
usual to contract with them for making the plantation 
in this manner, and taking care of it for three years, at 
the end of which time it is in bearing, at the rate of 
0,25 Dollars for lOO plants. The sum is liquidated by 
instalments, as the contractor requires it to pay his 
workmen. Something more than one^third is paid 


S MaBtiK* Aromadca. 
9 H. M. v.7< p. 23. 

* FI. Coch. 30 . 

» Hut. Shin. 100,117. 


You, IX. 
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in tkd fiRt year, beouiae the. hhour«.tben groftteatf 
but efaout^.on6-fBuith ot. thewhcle iagcflieEa^r'seserredt 
tUl the contract is completed, and the plantation deli- 
Mred over. This docs not include the price of .|the 
plants, or cuttings, which are fuihished by the pio> 
pnetor of the plantation. 

The vine is first made to climb on a pole. At the 
end of ten or twelve months, it is detached from the 
polo, to underTO the process called Laying down. A 
cirentar bole, about eighteen inches in diameter, is dug 
at one side of the plant. At the bottom of this the 
plant is carried round in a circle, and the end of it is 
brought to the tree w^ich is in future to form its sup¬ 
port. The depth of the hole, in which the vines ave 
laid down, varies, according to ;ho »tiiation and nature 
of the soil: and much judgement, to be acquired by 
practice, is requisite, to ^apt k to these circum- 
■tances. In high and dry situations, the depth must 
be considerably greater than in those which are low and 
moist. Too little depth in the former would expose the 
roots to be parched in dry seasons; and too much in 
the latter would occasion them to rot, from excess of 
moisture. 

✓ 

The trees used for suppenting the pepper vines on 
Ptince of fPaUs's Island are me Mnr'^a Citrifolia 
(lilatskudo) and the Erphr 'ma Coralh dendron (Dadaf>), 
The Chinese planters alledge, that the . pepper sup¬ 
ported by the Erythrim thrives better, and lasts longer 
.than that supported by the Moritida. One instance 1 
hArd quoted in proof of this assertion, was a planta¬ 
tion which had been long neglecled, and overgrown 
itith weeds. When it came to be examine, the 
vines which had grown on the Moritida W'cre all dead ; 
White those on the Etytht^ were still strong and 
productive. The reason assigned by the planters. 


dUiereDCe^ is> 4h»l; tlie.roecs c^'die £irythrim 
do HOC «pre«d- ao much> «r penetnte-to de^ M thoad 
of the Mor 'utda \ whence t«y interfere less with the 
pepper, and do not draw so much nourishment from 
the earth. 

Th^ Marinda was formerly made to girowwith one 
stem, but this was not found to afford sulHcient spread 
for the vines. Therefore, when that tree is used, the 
Practice now is to break off the principal stem, at the 
neight of about \wo feet from the ground. This obliges 
the trees to put out lateral branches at that height. 
When these have attained the length of about a foot 
or fifteen inches, tiicy ait cut off. h'tom their ends 
arise erect shoots, each of which forms a stem, so that 
the vine has four or fire stems to climb on, instead of 
one. 

Th e vines, at three years of age, begin to produce^ 
and they are reckoned ti be in full beiring at five or six. 
'I'hey continue nearly in the same state for eight years 
more, or till they arc fourteen years old. From that 
period they are reckoned on the decline; but the 
planters on Prince of WoUt '% Island cannot' yet judge 
from experience, at what rate, or in how long a time 
they decay. Some Chinese, who have cultivated the 
plant on the Malay coasts say the vines have not ar* 
rived at their point of greatest produce till they are 
fourteen years old: and that from this, gradually de« 
dining, they continue bearing dU near thirty. 

The first year of bearing, or at three years old, the 
vines, do not yield more thiui half a catti each. But 
plants kept in good order, when in their prime, 
will produce three eattU A plantadon of 3000 


u A Mil is 11 lb. 
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i^nei at Sdi^ CUim ", now, ia its ekrea^ 7 e«r« ins 

bten let tot three years at seventy ywiyt or ok 
the rate of 2 I eattis each plant. It must therein pro» 
dace as much more as will pay the tenant for his labour 
and risk. They are generally let, for the first five 
years of bearing, or from three to eight years old> at 
160 fifo/s per ( 10 , 000 ) or at 160 taffts for 100 
vinca.- 


✓ 

Thb vines j’ield two crops yearly. The first gather* 
ing coitunenccs at December, after the heavy rains are 
oyer; and at the tame time, the vines have put out 
new flowers. This first collection may be finimed in 
February. The fiowers which spre^ in December 
have ripened their seeds in April or May. The second 
collection then b^ins, and endsin Ju)y. During this 
time, blossoms have expanded, which are to furnish 
the crop of next December. But, with the most care¬ 
ful cultivators, who gather only the bunches wliich are 
fblly ripe, these two harvests run so nearly into one 
another, that the collection is in a manner continued 
without interruption, from December till August; so 
that there is only an interval of four months in the 
year, which is the season of the heavy rains. 

Thb bunches are plucked off entire, taking care to 
pull only those that are ripe. They are thrown inK> 
baskets, and allowed to remain for a day. They are af- 
towards spread on mats, and trodden with the feet, 
to separate the fruit from the stalk. The grun is 
next winnowed, to clear it from the stalks and the 
lighter grains i, and . the good heavy grains are 
spread on mats, in t^ sun, to dry, for wee days. 
It' fs calculated that one hundred catih of green 
peroer, witlfthe stalks, yield thirty-five catth of clean 
amd dry p^per. The collection of one day from 


» A district am the soothem extremity of tbeUland'.WwbicB 
the soil is found peculiirljr favourable to ttie cHliivatioo of pepper. 
The oldest vines areia tl)^ district. 



46,000 i^ts of 'thtc^ yetn%l^,, was $00 tattU ^ 
^cn, or 175 of 3ry pepper. 


It is usual, as was before noticed, when the plan¬ 
tation fs delivered over to the proprietor, at the end of 
three years, to let it to a Chinese farmer, for 6ve years 
more ; as the proprietor is hereby less liable to impo¬ 
sition, the only precaution necessary being |o see tW 
the tenant is careful of the vines during the last year, 
and leaves them in good contlition at the expiration of 
the lease, lliis is the only way In which a very exten¬ 
sive plantatsoa, or one whereon the propmetor cannot 
bestow his wholo attention, can be managed to advan¬ 
tage. Hut, if the proprietor has time, and is careful 
and acute, he mav render it something more productive, 
by keeping it in nis own hands. The labour of clean¬ 
ing the vines, throwing up earth about the roots, and 
collecting the produce of the plantation abovetnen- 
rioned, of 46,000 plants, was performed by sixteen 
Chinese woduneo. 


The Table at the end of diis paper exhibits a calcu¬ 
lation of the profits that may be expected in twelve 
years from a giveif space of ground planted with pep¬ 
per; supposing it to sell at ten dollars a p/VoJ; wtiich 
was the price on the field when I was on the Island 
and then esteemed very moderate. But 1 understand 
it has lately fallen to something between eight and nine 
Dollars. * 

The whole cpiaotity of popper produced in that year 
on the Island, was estimsted at mOj^hing b^een six¬ 
teen and twenty thousand picolt. Taking the medium 
qtumtitjr at 12 Dollars, which was the seUing {nice, 
this ardcle must have amounted to 216,000 Dollars. 


12 In 1802 . 
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comes from the Malay continent and •Sumz/ra, and it 
•ells for about one Dollar more per picol. The dif¬ 
ference is occasioned by the haste cf the Malays to 
gather the fruit before it is sufficiently ripe. 

i.PherBetk. Lin. sp. 40. Syst. 74. Kcicb. 1.75. 
Willd.^ 49 . FI. Zeyl. n. 27 . Loureir. Cochinch. 
31. Burman. Zeyl. 193. t. 83. f. 2. Moris. Hist. 
3. 603 . Miller’s Diet. No. 2 . Leaves obliquely 
cordate, acuminate, waving, BOen^nerved, amootl). 

Betele Tamhul sive Betre. Bum;. Zeyl. 46. 

Beire^ Betelky BeteUt Betle. Bauh. Hist. i. p. 437. 
Kay. Hitt. 1913 . Acost. Arom. c. 10* Clus, exot. 

' 17 I. t. 176 . Dale pham:; 313. 

Beetla Codi. Rheede Mai. 7> p* ^9* Bulat 

waela. Hefin. Zeyl. 34. 3(5. 66. 

Sans. Tambull, Parn'alafat Na^avaliL 

Hind. Tdmhily TambSly NdgUly Pan. 

Tamul. fSstillay’Ckuddu 

^dalay. SirU 

Sausiaisb has shown at length, and with considera¬ 
ble strength of argument, that the an?:ient Greek writers 
meant this leaf by MaJa^thrum, rather than the leaves 
of Laurus Cassia^ or Tez-pai^K The Arabick and 
Persian Languages have no names for this plant. 
Vamhol is borrowed from the Hindi by Persian Authors, 
who name the \69i^fBerptamiloi, It is called in 
Hindi, from the Sanscrit Panta, a leaf in general; in 
the same manner as it was known to the Romans under 
the name of folium <«, The Indian writers cwmerate 


13 Salmai. Exeri PUo. p. 1070. 

14 W. ib. p, 1071, 1072. 



. Mtrso ds fall^ wals$*s utAir^. i^t 

several Tarietiei of tide plant, dfstiAg;ahhed by tlu stz^ 
shape, and flavour of the leaf^^. 

Thb MaUi\s reckon five varieties^ aiooog which are 
these three, Siri Muhyt), Siri Ch 'uia, Siri U'dang. Xiie 
cpecimen of which tlie leaf is above described was the 
Siri China.. Tire Siri ITdaug tliey say Itas the petioles 
and nerves red. ‘ 


Cultivated, but iir no great duantity. A larger 
-quantity is imported from the neighbouring coast. 

Piper Siriboa. Lin. sp. 41. ■ ^eich. 1. 26 . Wiild. 
l6l. Flor. Zeyl. 2 g. Swartz, obs. 19 . Miller 
Diet. No. 10. 


Siriboa Kumph. Amb. 5. 340. t. II 7 . 

He tela quern Sirii ha vocSut. Bont. Jav. Ql. t. 

Ray, Hist. 1913 . 

Malay Bad. 

The fruit is nearly as long as a finger, and tastel 
like the Betel^eaf; and hence the name; boa signi^- 
10% fruit in the Atahiji language. It is used as a su^ 
stitute for Betel, especially at sea, #here the fresh 
leaves cannot be procured. 

3 . Piper Chaba. H. Leaves alternate, petioled, 
l$ince-ovate, oblique at the base, with veins oppo- 
aite: Spikes leaf-o^osed, pedunclcd, somewnat 
conical, compact. 

>4 The Mekhzeti ul Advivch. a treatise on Materia M^ica, 
cotnposed by MunsMuas Husaik, brother to tlie Mawak Mu« 
liuUHBO ’RezA KhaNj eiiurneraies tUe folloSring hve kinds, Alaghi, 
C^gjri, Sinctu, Bmta. He thus describes the method <jf 

treating Uie leaves, by which they are made tender and acquire a 
wiutiab colour.—A quantity of the leaves newly gathered is pnt. into ' 
a bag, an earthen pot, or a basket, covered with straw, and placed 
Iqa bole dug in ground.—The straw is set on fire, and allowed 

to hmm till the leivaare heated to a certain degree. I'he fire is 
dien Ut^n away, and tba basket left for twenty-four boun ia the 
hole, wAh a waght laid on it, to press the leaves gently together, 
it is afterwards exposed to the dews at night in the summer, or iii 
wintiT kept in a vann plare, till the leaves becoinp while and tendet. 


$6a iwAixi-oH^sB»&«e 9 i.opurfiB» 


fiptt XdWPWti 

116 . f.i. 


Rumpii.^mbt 5* 83S> t» 


Malay. CHibaM, 

This species hu been generally confounded with 
fipir Longum ; but a comparison of the figure above 
quoted from Rumphius, with that of Khbede’i Cattu- 
iirfali. H. M. 7 . p. 27 . 1 .14. will clearly evince them 
to be different. 

0 

The Tifer Ltngum is called in Sanscrit PippaUy in 
Hindi Pipely and in Persian PtlftU Jerdz. The species 
now under consideration appears to be the same that is 
called in Sanscrit Chavicd and 'n Hindi Chab. All the 
Sanscrit medical writers, aswt > as vocabularies of that 
language, concur in stating the produce of this plant 
to he Gaja pippali or Gajpipel. This name was how- 
fver assigned to a very different plant examined by Six 
William Jonxs the Teftanlhera j4pe$iik of Dk. 
Boxbvroh ir. And the fruit of a plaot, very diffe* 
Knt from both, is sold under that name by the native 
druggists in Qdcutta. 

9 , Piper LAiifoliian f 

Fruit like the former. Leaves alternate, deeply- 
cordate, obtuse, nine-nerved. v 

Mai. CmoxGddAh 

Ths leaves are used as a pot-herb. 

Having seen only a small specimen, without fructi- 
*fication, which I know merely by description, 1 canoot 
speak with certainty of this species. 


|S Aiist. Rei. V. A, p. 303. 
FI. Corom. ho. 117 . 
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DetCBiPTiotr of an r tetoM et g a. 

BT LIBUTSKANT HBMRT KATEIt, 

0/ Hh ' , 

Si^NCB I bad the lionor oflaying before the Aljatick 
Society “ a description of ^vety sensible Hygrometer,'* 
I have attended much to the improvement of the in> 
strnment, and am induced to think that some further 
aci ount of it may not be dceioed whdly unacceptable. 


The principal objection to the Hygrometeriiescribcd 
in my former paper, arose frpqi the necessity of short* 
ening the beard of the oohtendhooloo •, in order to re¬ 
duce the scale, to a convenient length ; this was to be 
obviated, only hy giving thi .nttniment a circular form, 
and inventing some mMc of ascertaining withoutd>f^i> 
cuUy the nombh- of revolutions made by the index. 

* 

ABCU (hg. 1) is a frame, made of st^all scfiare bars 
of brass or silaer; this plate is soldered to a square plate 
BE, the edges of which are turned up, as repfesented 
by the dotted lines, to secure the index from'injury: 
On the hce of the plate is engraved a circle (see hg. 4) 
which is divided into one hundred equal parts. Three 
holes, a, b, c, are made through the frame and plate in 
the same diKction; the holes a !c b, are of a conical 
form as rejnfcemed by the dotted lines, and are highly 
polished to lessen frictioil} the hole at c receives a screw, 
orfe end of which is taj^red, and has a mick cut in it 
with a -fine saw, which may be closed by means of the 
sliding ringld. 


TjiK<mref, is made of silver wire, very smooth and 
straight, and of the size of a large Itoitting needle; on 
the axis, a strew is formed, by twisting a smaller silver 






























DEscittF^ioal^irai tsiritOTXD HTesouifitt. a^l 

•wire ^htfy h from Uft #«, fight s this screw 

should be mrteedTtt fifteen tbreadam length ; the eod 
of the axis, f, is divided, And U to jlk closed by a small 
^alidfiig ring. As this is die most i(0{>ort|nt part of the 
H]r^meter, fig. 2 repn^sents it on an enlaiged scale. 

% 

4 

A ioop and drop (fig. 3) is made of fine gold ^re, 
of such a size as that when suspended on the screw, it 
may slide along it with perfect freedom by means of tlie 
revolution of the axis, but notSscapefiom one interval 
to another by any orber morion : should the loop, on 
trial, be found too large (as indeed it oughsco be) it 
may be easily closed a little, by placing it on the screw, 
and pulling it gently by the drop; it will then assume 
an elliptical form, as In the figure. This lo^|^ in¬ 
tended to register the number of revolutions mue by 
the index, as it hangs freely from the <7x», and advances 
one interval between the threads of the screw| for each 
revolution. 


The Indcx^ g h, is made of*fine wire/accurately 
balanced, and as light »9 possible; it fits on the end of 
the axis e, and ts to be pherd at right angles •ij.ith the 
eommencement of the screv.’, (See fig. 2.) 


The beard of the oobeena hooloo is represented at f d, 
(fig. 1 .) The top of it, which it <h?ooked, being cut 
ofi^ It is first secured between the cheeks of the axis, 
at f, by means of the small sliding ring; the axis is 
then turned round till the gold loop is brought to the 
fifth or sixth interval aiWie semv, counting from the 
dial plate; the screw at c is then advanced, so as to 
receivo the lower or thick extreinitjf^ the beard of the 
oobeena hooloo in the notch, where it is also confined by 
the sliding ring d. 



S05 BSSCRlPTIOir of'A ft lllFItftrn ftYjBlOHITlSS; 

The extremes of drymst aod moufure are4ettrmiitc4 
in tiu following manner. The Hj^meter is {dated 
in a new earthen pot, which has never been wetted, and 
exposed for a considerable time to as great a heat as 
the grass can bear without injury: when the index is 
perfectly steady, the Hygrometer is to be taken out of 
the vessel, and the screw at c, turned round with a pair 
of pinoers, so as to bring the gold loop to the ^rst inler- 
val of the screw on the axis, counting as before from 
tlie dial plate, (which is to be placed to the left hanrl) 
and the index to too or aero. The Hygrometer must 
now be suffered to cool gradually, during which, if the 
atmosphere be in a mean state of moisture, the index 
will make four or five revoluti<^ns; the ooheena ho'Xo 
is then to be continually wetted \vtth a hair pencil and 
water, till the index is again perfectly steady. This 
will require some time, as it moves very slowly when 
within a few degrees of exh eme moisture. The degree 
at which tlie ind^ stands is now to be noted, and the 
• number oiintervals counted between the dial plate and 
gold loop, and this number prefixed to the observed 
degrees will gii% the extent of the scale. 

t * 

All observations made with this Hygrometer, arc to 
be reduced to what they would iiave been had the scale 
consisted of lOOO parts, or ten revolutions of the index. 
I'his is most convenient, as it facilitates the comparison 
of observations made with different Hygrometers. An 
example may fiot be thought supediuuus. Suppose 
the scale of the Hygrometer to be 1U5, or eleven in¬ 
tervals and forty-five farts j and that at the time of ob¬ 
servation, tlicre iittfour intervaUy between the dial plate 
and gold loop, and 50 farts shown by the index; this 
would be written 450. Then, as tU5 : tooo : : 
450 ; 3y3 nearly, the number of degrees to be regis¬ 
tered. • . 
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If two of thoe Hygrometers, in which thp^xcremea 
C>f drynesMnd moisture are well detemune ^'^9 
pared tog^er, they will seldom difF^ ten '^visions 
from each other, which is as near a roincidence as cau 
be expected. 

The ooheem hooho or jiudropo^^on Contorhis is found 
in every part of the country, in ihc month of January', 
when it should be gathered, and thorougldy dried in 
the sun, before it is used. 

This grass appears to be far superior to any other 
hygroscopic substance, hitherto discovered. In the 
EncyclojHcdia Britannica, the scale of Sttussusc's 
Hygrometer is said to consist of 400 degrees, or ra¬ 
ther more than otie revolution of the iodex; the Hy-i 
grotnetcr here described makes eleven or twelve revo¬ 
lutions ; it possesses also the advantage of being per- 
fectly portable, cannot easily be deranged, and maybe 
much reduced in size, if thought necessary, without 
aftepting the-extent of the scale. 



X. 


OjC^ncient Mo-vuments, .containing Sanscsit' 

Inscriptions. 

T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

In the scarcity of authentic materials for the Ancient, 
and even for the modern, history of the Hindu race, 
importance is justly attached to all genuine iiiunuments, 
Ahu especially inscriptions on stone and metal, which 
Are occasionally discovered through various accidents. 
If these be^arefuily preserved and diligently examined; 
and the facts, ascertained froi them, be judiciously 
employed towards elucidating the scattered informal 
tion, which can be yet collected from the remains of 
J^dian literature, a satisfactory progress may be finally 
made it^investigating the history of the Hindus. That 
the dyn'hsties of princes, who have reigned paramount 
in India, or the line of chieftains, who have ruled over 
particular tracts, will be verified; or that the events of 
war or the cft’ccts of policy, during a scries of ages, 
will developed ; is an expectation, which I neither 
entertain, nor wish to excite. But the state of man¬ 
ners, and the prevalence of particular doctrines, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, may be deduced from a diligent perusal 
of the writings of authors, whose age is ascertained i 
and the contrast of dltierent results, for various and 
distant periods, may furnish a distinct outline of tiie 
progress of opiRions. A brief hisfory of the nation it¬ 
self, rather than of its government, wilt be thus 
sketched: but if unable to revive the memory of 
great political events, we may at least be content 
to know what has been the state of arts, of sci¬ 
ences, of manners, in remote ages, among this 
very ancient and early civilized people; and'to learn 
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whaf has been the saccession of doctrines, rehgious ami 
philosophical, which hive prevailed in a nation ingeni' 

OU9 yet prone to superstition. 

UNPOKTfjJATELT, wtitcrs liive scldom given the 
dates of their compositions: and the Hinih/'s love of 
fable, and distaste for sober narmtive, have been as un- 
fnendiv to the biography of authors, as to the historv 
of princes. The lives of few celebrated persons liav'e 
been written, and those, which Itave been composed, 
exhibit the same fondness for improbable iiction, which 
pervades the mythologii^ works of the Hmdm. 'J'he 
age of an author must be therefore sought from circum¬ 
stances mentioned in his writings: and none more fre- 
(juently atfords the desired information, than the au¬ 
thor's notice of liis patron; who generally it either the 
soveieign of the country, or tome person standing iu 
such rdarion to the court, as gives occasion to mentid^ 
the name of the reigning prince. Thus evc^ ancient 
monument, which fixes the date ef a reign, or deter¬ 
mines the period of a particular dynasty, tends to the 
ascertainment of the age of writers who flourished hr~ 
chat reign or under that dynasty: and, converselv, 
wherever dates can be with confidence deduced imme¬ 
diately from an author’s works, these may furnish his¬ 
torical information and assist tiie explanation of ancient 
monuments. 

On this account the preservation and study of old 
inscriptions may be earnestly recommended. It is not 
on a ti^r cursory ^mination, that the utility of 
any particular monument for the illustration of the civil 
or literary history of tlic country can be certainly de- 
tcrmtlk'd. Even tlio^, which at first sight appear un¬ 
interesting. may be afterwards found to bear strongly on 
an im[»rtant pmnU Instances might be brought from 
die few inscriptions, which have been already published. 
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But it is not my present purpose to enter on an mml^ 
nation of ptibHshei monuments, but to urge the com> 
munication of every inscription which nuybe hereafter 
discovered ; at the same time, that I lay before the 
Society copies and traoslatioos of those which have been 
Kcently communicated from various parts of Ittdia, 


It is a subject for regret, that the originals, of which 
versions have before been made publick, are not depo> 
sited where they rilight be accessible to persons engaged 
in researches into Indiad literature and antiquities: but 
much more so, that ancient monuments, which there 
is reason to consider as important, have been removed 
to Europe, before they bad been sufficiently examined, 
or before they were accurately r '[lied and translated. 
I may specify, with particular regret, the plate of cop- 

f r found at Benares, and noticed by Capt. Wilfobd 
the present volume of Asiatick Researches (p. ] 08 .) t 
and still more a {date which has been mentioned to mo 
by a learned Pandit *(who assured me that he was em¬ 
ployed in decyphering it) *, and which appears, from 
a'copy in bis possession, to have contained a grant of 
land by the celebrated Jayachandba, when a young 
prince associated to the empire of hisfadier s fiom this 
information it seems to ha\ e been particularly valuable 
on account of the genealogy comprised in it. 


TfiANSiLATiONS might indeed be made from the 
copy of the last mentioned plate, and from one taken 
by alearned native ioCapt. Wii.po6D’sserv»ce,from the 
plate discovered at Beaares» But my experience bf the 
flecefesity of collating the^ipies made by the best P'vtdstsj 


Skivdev Taivsot i the itaie who Msifed me in deerpncrlaj 
cop^ 0^* M9 ifiscriptioo CO Smah'm pillAr At A^» 
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frotn iti&criptions in ancient or unusual character, dii- 
courages me from placing implicit con6dence in their 
tienscripts: and the originals are at present bej'ond 
reach of reference, having been conveyed to Europe to 
be there buried in same publicic museum or private col* 
lection. 

The only amends, which could be now made for rhe 
removal of those interesting monuments, would be thr 
publication of copies correcily made in fac simile. i''rom 
such transcripts, provided they he executed with great 
care, tJie text may be decyphered and translated. An 
exact copy of the Sauscsit inscription on the stone at 
Cin/rd'm PorlugaU enabled Mr. Wilkins to ascertain 
the date and sco^e of tliat inscription ; as well at the 
names, which it contains Similar copies of othet 
inscriptions would in like manner furnish oriental scho> 
lars with the means of ascertaining their purport; and 
the publication of fac similes may, for this purpose, be 
recommended to those who are in possession of the on* 
ginals. 

I NOW proceed to describe, ^nd, so far as I liavo 
succeeded ID decyphering them, to explain, tliese\cral 
inscriptions on ancient monuments in stone and (,'op[>cr« 
which have been lately presented to the Asiatick Society. 

J. hiscr'i^lious Ptt a Phiteof Coffer found in ih dtsltwf 

(/TiPi’iti. 


Tow 'iRn*< the end of 1803, a plate of copper was 
discove'ed ii> digging earth for the repair of the high- 


* "Mt'af •:V» Tnvelj m Pt^^iugal, p. ay;. 
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wEiy through the Manamati hills in the iilsttict of 
'ripura. It was carried to Mr. Eliot, Magistrate of 
the district; and by him communicated to the Asiatick 
Society. On exaniiaatioo, it has been found to contain 
an inscription declaratory of a grant cif land, dated 
near (>00 years ago. 

TiiK plate measures 11 inches in height and Q ih 
breadth ; and is engraved on one sur&cc only. The 
tides have a gentle curvature ; and, at top, is an abrupt 
bend .allowing room to' a figure coarsely delineated and 
apparently intended to represent a temple. The cha- 
faettr agrees nearly with that now in use in Bengali 
blit suine of the letters bear a closer resemblance to the 
writilig of 7 'trhnt *. 


Thk following is an exact copy of the inscription in 
N.gtiri letters, as dccynhered by the aid of several 
l\iiiJits. A literal trunslatioo is subjoined ; and a fac 
hiriiilc of tlic original is exhibited in the annexed en- 
-gfTiving. 


• ’i'lierc i.> rrojoii to suppose the wriiiug, as iitII «ts the language 
CO he orlj^ioally the Mmv with the Tir/tv(tya: altered, ici 
COU18C* iiiico the aeparatluii which has been tiiecori»equefice 

ul' a cuJuii/ ut scUiiuf lu 
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TR Al^S L%tiT10N. 

3. In that • eminent and spotless family, was boni, 
an ornament of the learijed, renowned throughout the 
world, endowed with science, and practis ng good 
deeds, the celebrated, happy, and venerable Hn'n'i -f*; 
in whose pure mind, virtue ever ranges, like a swan in 
the limpid lake, 

2. From him sprung the haplpy chief of ministers, 
who exhibits the joys of unsullied glory; a spotless 
moon, among mortals, and at sight of whom the harc> 
spotted luminary appears swoln [with envy,] and 
distempered with alternate increase and wanv. 

3. That venerable oflicer ever relying on holy 
virtues is eminently conversant with well guided 
morals, and conspicuous for the observance of practical 
duties. 

4. lIiMSGLP an ocean of generosity and meditahon, 


• Tlub Uic of ihe pronooi) injicates the conspiciHmsiK*si?» u\' liie 
obieci i as if >iifiicuEitIy knowD wilhput further dehi{;nati<in. 

t Mere. a» well Nvith ihenubsequent names, the | aTlolc 
Is siiliicined without cliaiigiHg the preceding vowel. cou- 

trary to (he rules of the language, and cmeodtuons have been ao 
curdmgly proposed: hut I >haU ou(disturb the text. 

{ The moon is named Siison^ from a fancied* resemblance of ita 
spots to a leveret. Pofuliis, tq whocp { showed ma^rs of tin* luooa, 
copied from Hevblius and Rr'Motus, hxed upm) the LofaPtthtdo<a 
and AUns ParpAyri/ar, or Kp.i-j.axvs and Axistaxchvs, for the 
«pota, whirhi they tliink, exhibit the slmilUudo of a bare» 

I The term u which the p4mdii5 are disposed to 

explain as signifying geni ill commanding t:avalr7." <>ther 
irtternretatinpe may be suggested : the word ta an unusual one, 

II This, fs inebtd the whole of the veriei h obsrure. and nd- 
inici of various interprrt<itioiK. In chU place, more Ihuu one read« 
Ing has been pro^ Ow<.d. 

. 2 9 9 
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yet thirsting to taste, by practice of austerity, that 
which alone conltnes the fleeting thoughts*; sympa* 
thising with other living beings, an unrivalled theatre 
of virtue, practising go^ deeds, and, in private, only 
a couteinjilative saint, this auspicious P'hau'i alone 
rose, as a luminary of joy above the earth. 

5. Sri-KnioR to the world was the delight of this 
pre-eminent sovereign of the earth, the happy JIana- 
hanca Mali.a, whose officer-f- he was; for the deity, 
wltohas a hundred eyesj, is idrscured, even iu Ins 
own abode, by thedaizling glories of that [monarch], 
svliich traverse the three worlds, in all directions. 

(1. ‘May Uie twenty dr6no<^ of land, in the village 
of Jj/irhiUKfii, granted to hir. by that generous prince, 
continue as long as sun and moon endure, yielding 
the ample harvest of unsullied prmse : fur it is land se¬ 
cure front invasion, delightful, like a pleasant punting, 
and appears like a Crest in the assemblage of cities. 

7 . ‘This hmd, with definite bouml.'iries has been 
given by the liberal prince himself, tlie range of whose 
glory therefore extends, as is fit, in all directions. 

8. *0 FVTuna kings; understand this inscription 
on copper, by which that officer j| humbly now solicits 


* Hi're a^in the aenie ta^ficure; and riotc than one itading 
may bepTt»ixKC(l The pfaiae \% erideoily grounded on the union 
of practical vtriuet> ttdth rtdigioas contemjdalion. 

t 1 kuia« 

i A nieamreof bind> still used in the cai^tem of Rtngal^ 
nrigaiDlly as much mi^ht be wvn with one Dma of : htra 
i>rs//i/is a inra«iinMi|* m)«acYly. (As. Itei. vol. 5 . p. l*hH 
vulgarly called varies tn dlfftmi disiHcrs. h mj, 
however^ l>e reckoned nmly equivalent to night Bi^has, or t\su 
acres and twu ihml<. 
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you: this laod should be preserved; nor is the pci*- 
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yet thirsting to taste, by practice of austerity, that 
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you; this laod should be preserved; nor is the per¬ 
manence of the realm consistent with the slightest in¬ 
jury ; a shame on avarice ! That land is, as it were, a 
widow, the sovereign of which U despised [for 
covetousness.] 

p. * ALruoL'Cii'thts excellence of the descendants 
[of that princej which is guarded by their natural 
virtues, be sulnciemly apparent, yet does Mk'oinI, 
ur||ed by the multitude of the good qitalities of that 
unsullied race, thus make it kgown *. 

* Years expired of the king 1141 *f'; dated 
in the seventeenth year of Uanabanca Malla. 
SbImat HAB'ricA'LA J)k'va J, or expressed in nu-, 
morals, Sam'at ^, 17 ; on the ‘i()cb of the Sun's being 
in the balance.’ 


II. Insaiption ^ a Plate of C'tfptr funmlin the ifUtrlct 

C/’GoOAKHPUfi. * 

A PLATE of copper, containing an inscription in 
the Samcfit language, declaratory of a grant of Inml, 
but without, date, was lately found in inc district of 
Gorakhpur^ near the rivier called the little G'lmfhiu:. 
It was brought to Mr. John Ahmuty, Magistraic oi 


* This io^pUoa wpfew oot to be a gaut b/ the soven*ign | 
but a lueiikoffll of the gram recorded bj the posM?H«or> wiio 
have been the betr of the grantf(% and who gvetm lu acknowledge 
in thii place tbe Ubmlityot* Uirgraotor'i bucceawr* cuuUauing 
the l^d tbUm:' 

. t Corre^i^sidii^ to A* D. 121$), 

I ThtspfioeeU prubUdy a dirtereiit person from U»e grantor 
named the fitth vene« 

^ Her? oaed iiir the jear of the king*t reign. St^e le* 

frupfcnj ibe clpac of t)iU on au iotchpiiuii f hjuJ at 

a D4 
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the district, nnd by him communicated to Captam 
WiLFOKD, v^ho has presented it to the Asiatick So¬ 
ciety. 

Thr plate, which is inches long, and 12 -} broad, 
IS engraved on one face only. The lines, of which 
there are 24, run in the length of the plate; and on 
the left side is a curvature, on which a semi-circular ap- 
pendi^e is riveted, containing a flat button representing 
ihe impression of a seal. The figure is X'cry imperfitr, 
but seems to be intended for t>ome animal. 

With the plate itself, Captain Wilpord communi¬ 
cated a copy of its contents as dccyplicred by a Pnudit 
in his service. On carefully comp ring it with the ori¬ 
ginal, I found all the essential pa >ages, as well as the 
names, correctly given: a few alterations, which this 
comparison showed to be necessary, have been made 
with the concurrence of several Purufifs from Tirh<t, 
who assisted me in collating ir. I preltrred the aid of 
Piuuliu of that province, because the peculiarities 
oTTlie characters, where they differ widely, as they 
do in many instances, from common DH-(i iit'i^iiri^ 
make a nearer approach to the TirhUiya letters than 
to any otJicr now in use. The whole inscri])tion is 
indeed remarkable for the uncommon f(»rm of the con¬ 
sonants, and the very unusual manner in which rhe 
Vowels are marked. On this account, an exact copy 
of the original in simile will be subjoined ; as w’ell 
as a correct transcript in modern Diva 7myjgn letters. 
The following version is as literal as the difference of 
idiom permits. 


TRANSLATION. 

1 . ‘Salutation to the God, who is manife*3ted 
various forms, from earth to the performer of a saert- 
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ilce *, who is an universal soul, to be apprehended only 
by contemplation df saints; and who ])erva(les aU. 

2 . ^ Salutation to the ttnborn God'f', who makes 
the world's production, its continuance, and ultimate 
destruction ; and the recollection of wliom serves as a 
vessel of transjxirt across the ocean of mundane ills. 

3. ‘ Salutation be to the husband of L^cshmi ; 
to him who reposes on Sk/sha as on a couch ; to him 
wh# is Vishnu extracting the thorns of tlie three 
worlds; to him who appears in vvery shape . 

4. ‘SaLUTATioN bc to the blessed foot of Pa'a- 
vatI^, which destroyed the denjon Mahisha, by 
whom all !iad been overcome ; and which gives felicity 
to the world. 

5, * SuititouNDRD by groves of lofty canes jj, in* 
accessible through the range of edifices on the hill's 
summit encompassed by a deep ditch in which foun¬ 
tains spring, secure by impassable defence from 
6, dread of foes, a royal abode there is named f'ijnti- 
fur<i**, which is situated on the declivity of“fhe" 


• Siva, manUesled in eight material Ibnns : via. Kirth, Waten 
Fire, Air, Kther, the Sun, tlw Moon, and the pcThOij why per¬ 
forins a sacrifice, 

t Bkaiima the creator, himself not created, and ;hcierure 
teitoed unborn. 

) ViiHKu, who reposes on the serpent Anantt nr Saha; and who 
has been Incamale in various shapes to r^eve tltu world Iruin op¬ 
pressors. 

$ BKAWAhi or Dusga slew MAHttUASURA. The legend is well 
hnown. 

j| Jlamboos (Eambiisa'Arundinacea and oiher species). 

•• Tile place here deser bed may be i'ijts-ftur, on the northern 
declivity ol' the I'iwl'liya hills, a few miles from the tempic of 
J'lnd'hya-viii'mi near Mimipur »n ibe Ganges. It is the ancient 
residence of a family, which claims descent fom «hcformer sovdt 
reigns of^Murar; and is still the sIhuIc of the head of that laniily, 
^ut the tefrras of the text, Utlarngiri iotja, rather seem to signify 
' declivity of the nnrtlitrn mountain,’ than ‘nortbtrii declivity of 
the mountain and that intcrpretaiioo |x>ints to the range of snowy 
piouma'ii', instead of Viwl'lya wl.iih is r-teken'd a tropical rnr.gc. 
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northern mountain, where the pain of regret is UR> 
known, and every gratification is found. 

7. ‘Ti!k«£ reigned the fortunate D'harma"- 
uiTYA, like another Jiod^hisatna, a mighty and 
prosperous prince, wJiose glory spread over the four 
R. seas. Jl'sson was Jaya'ditva *, adorable like the 
moon, the fortune of the worlds like the tree which 
bears every desired fruit, and satisfying thirst like a 
tl. deep lake : humble, ihough a king ; though y<9ng, 
pnidcnt ami averse from amcMtHis passion ; thoQgh 
lilicrally bestowing all, yet ever receiving the best 
icsult of all. 

10 . Mils minister, learn .1, intelligent, and 
vanquisher of foes, the son ot a mighty chieftain 
and counsellor CeiTAcfaTi, was the fortunate 
1 1 . MauA'j.r-f*, whose pleasing counsels obtained a 
ready bearing, and who was % nature eager for the 
reduction of enemies . 


* TLf nanw of .Iayadity v, is known as tbe pntron of certain 
nuthors, who dourisheJat C.iu} and who arc comideredas ancient 
writers. He is mt-niioned in the tide of the t’imaiia Ciiticii, and 
even unned the author of that gramniaiica) work. 1 shall not un¬ 
dertake to determine whether this be the >amc person. 

t ITtc uaini's being nncuminoo, are, in this instance, doubtful, 
is dearly gives 8> the name of the minuter: and cither 
the whole ot it in.iy be his name*, or it may Ire resolved into Srimai 
AH, or into Srt Maduli. The latter it most agreeable to the prevail¬ 
ing practicrof pretixiog Sri to a proper name. In this inscription, 
tbc! uu'^icious sylhiblo u prefixed to tbe aanics of the two kings 
tirKt agcntioneil; but is not added to the names of the writers of it, 
who are noticed towards the dose. (v. 20 k 22.) 

C>.7<t.'i'v; iiKiy signify ‘ of established famebut, if taken as an 
^ithet, it leaves no utlier leiiu which can be assumed a» the name 
ef the uiinisivr's father. 

; The text exhibits PrjerUi farahadiVioetithe, I’hoqgli a very , 
unsati-ifactoiy reading it is here preserved, and has been translated 
in the most I'robabic svnac, which 1 am able to surest for ii. 
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12. ‘The village of I}ummi7<inma * , obtained 
« by him from the royal hivor, and rich in tillage, 

dwellings and cattle, has been assigned by him tv 
Dukga" -f-. 

13. * The opulence of the good, who put their 
trust in the great, is indeed beneficial to others: 
the clouds gather water from tlie sea, am! shower 

I'l. it down on the growing crop, llarc indeed are 
9 those liberal persons, who distinguish not betwecu 
their own dependants and .strangers: how many arc 
the albproductive trees even in tJie celestial grove ? 

15. ‘ Do not imagine, father, that, inihesinful 
age, a general equality prevails: the sovereign de¬ 
fends the earth, but a weak individual guards nut 
if), even his house Dirth and death, success and 
misfortune, are perpetually passing: why not. 
therefore, protect another’s glory like one’s own ? 
17 . He, who bestows fertile* land furnished with the 
means of .'igriculture, mounts a celestial veliicle, 
and ascends to heaven, gladdening his progaoitors. 
16. But he, who fcHdishly resumes land allotted to gods 
or priests, assuredly causes his ancestors to fall to 
hell, even though they had previously .attained 
heaven. 


• A village of lhi» name is litualed la the distrirr of ADahahaA, 
within twenty mile* of Biji-spvr on the Gargc*. But the name is 
Doiuncommoni andtnaylK:longtO!»i>mcj>l.i«r nearer to ihe nonlitm 
mouDtains. 

t Jay\D iTVAs minister, Madaxi, *ip|’enr< to lave a^jilifnrd thU 
vUliiqc for gene ral rhariiablcnseii, by cnn«rcrauug ii to iln- 
JivKCfS, Such at seem to \)fi the fY>iisisteut n ncluig anil 
inti'rpretation of tlie tf^t. 

J IwnKA'.s ganlen 4*.itlcd XanJart^-^ In which five rrle*stial tv^rx 
arc placid, termed CJfailrumj, See. 'I’lic Cii/f>ailrnma 

yiehhp^as its fruit, cvety thin« which U ch-sirede 

$ Tiie intention of this amf the ftillowing lines b to dei vroto 
the rcNiimpiion of the grant • » 
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i«). ‘SpBVNcfroma very pure race, respectful 
towards gods, priests, spiritual parents and the 
‘20. king, a generous founder of temples, wto has dug 
many ponds ; by the tenderness of his disposition 
an image of Sugatn a treasure of virtues, with 
svibdutd organs, wise, and averse from unplcasing 
i I. discourse ; such was the Cayast'ha I^ngadatla. By 
him was composed with great devoutness, this 
praise of the minister; in apt measure and pleasing 
verse, elegant • and apposite. • 

^2. ‘The last three verses were written by his 
yotingcr brother Vidya'datta; for he himself 
was tearful of proclaiming his >wn virtues. 

^3. High and fertile U the village, obtained 
through tUe king’s favour .as an endowment for 
subsistence; and still more productive is this other 
village for virtuous tven-f-.’ 


I I'rem this coinparln <11 iu oras well as a pit;- 

vioiis- comparison to a BodhisaiVKi, it may be interred, that the au¬ 
thor, if not himself a follower of the sect o| Buditha, was at least 
more amicably disposed towards that sect, than modern orthodox 
IfvjJui appear to be. 

It is hardly netrssary to inform the reader, that the last Budd'/ia 
WAS ronspicaons for his tender, compassionate disposition. Ibe my* 
ttiology of ihe sect of Budd'ha peoples hravcfi witli Bodfiisatnas: 
and, from this class of beings, the ^udd'hatan sclecred. Gautama 
Budo'ha was a under the nameof Swatacetu, before 

he was incarnate as Sidd uart'ka son ofSuuD'HooANA. 

* Ihe text exhibits S.uTna eti^Abl\a ; which must he amended by 
reading either ^avtntj or 6’nvdni<f. The bst is preferable as giving 
the liKKt correct metre: either way the incaning m rehderrd * ele¬ 
gant, as gold,' or by * well selected wordsfor ovwmd or Swru^ 
viS'-xarr.yi dignities gold ; and luay be resolved into words, iSu w^j, 
aud T'jrMd 01 arna a letter or srilsbie. 

f The last line is very obscure. If it have been rightly dec)> 
u'leri'd and explained, it may allude to some other grant held by llic 
tiiioistcr, for his own subiialeiicc. 
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III. Inscription on three Plates yf Brass found at 

Chitbadvrg. 

4 

A CiRAMT of land, engraved on three plates of brass, 
which were found at Chitradurg in the year 1800, and 
a fac simile of a, simil.'>rgrani Ibundat the Same place, 
have been presented by Major C. Mackenzie to the, 
Asiatick Society. 

Thr plates, which appear to be very similar in both 
grants, may be described from that, of which the ori> 
ginal has been received. They ar • nearly seven inches 
wide and as many high t hut surmounted by an arch of 
two inches in height. The two exterior plates have 
been engraved on. the inner side only : the middle one 
is so on both faces. At the edge is a rim, halt a line 
thick, by wjiich the inscription is secured from being 
effaced by tUc rubbing of the plates. They are held 
togeJier by a brass ting, on which is a seal of the same 
metal representing a boar. The engraved surfaces have 
some appearance of having been once gilt. 

The languaje is Sanscrit, excepting the description 
of the lands, which is in the Cunara dialect. The 
whole inscription is in DH'ii^udgari characters: bus 
some of the letters are formed in a very unusual man¬ 
ner. It contains a grant by the king of Jidyanagar 
(pronounced Bijdnagtir^ formerly the capital of Carnat'- 
tica: and is dated little more titan four hundred years 
ttijo. Grants, by kings of this dynasty, are notpncom* 
mon in the l}dhi »; and may be of use in determining 
tlie dates of their Several reigns. These princes were 
enlightened patrons of science : especially Habtma'aa 
and Bucca Ua"ya sons of Sancama the fuhndcr of 
the dynasty. 
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'MaiToV Mackenzie fnmarded amnslation of this 
inscription made by his interpreter Cavklly Bouia. 
The original is, in some instances, read dittcrcmly by 
the Pupils whom I hate consulted ; not however mak¬ 
ing any change in the purport, nor in any material pas¬ 
sage. The following translation is conformable to tbeir 
interpretation: and the copy, which is subjoined, ex¬ 
hibits the text as read by them. 

# 

TRANfiLATIO^. 

1 . ‘ Sali'tation to OaxrVa. I bow to Sam- 
Biiu, graced with the beautiful moon crowning Ins 
lofty head; himself the pillar, which upholds the 

2. origin of the three worlds •. May he, v\Jiose head 
is like an elephant’s, il\c son of Haha -f, the cause 
of uninterrupted supremacy, the giver of boons, and 
the luminary which dispels darkness preserve u#. 

3. May the auspicious primeval boar^, by whom 


• S^v^, orMAHAijfcVA. U fijured with the m)ou as a on s:. 
A^^cofding 10 inythoU^gy, he the creator. 

Thii, and the iwo lollowtn*; to hr the %anir wliicli 

nre found» hut in a ililRre it <irJer, at the b *gino>ii^or tla* in.^enf)- 
tion on ibe p'atcs pns»Tv*'d ul the of Cryveram : (As, Iti s. 

vol. 3, p, 3p.) with i ditlc4'eiM:e» howcfrr, in the le^dtn^ ind 
iiiterpretitioD. 

t Gavesa, Seared with an elephant*s bend, reckoned hou t*\ 
ifiaA or Makaiikva and of hii wife Pakcau. 

X Tlic originsil herv iinc drain: itexhi^fn^ Tura' hvra hm>r: 
giMirp\ which tiotliiu*', and in whieii a .sylhibic* n d«-iii ii*. >* 

for the metre* the f<r simiU* ut aootttt.r grant, ihe».imcpa>^a^:<* 
idC ;rroctly wiitien ijrMftt i*vfa timiiu m/hre, 

4 The iDcarciattun of Vi«iist\ a^ahf>ar, who itphehl (h<*i:irrh 
ful^iierged by the occau, i» well known to whn ar*' n*uy 
with Indiin myiholngy. 


2*. 
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closely embraced) the earth exults, us vast 
prosperity. , 

4. ^ The ambrosial moor^ brother of the goddess 
Rama^ is the ofFspiioff of the milky ocean •, having 
a common origin with the gem Causiubha^ the all* * * § ' 
d. productive tree and,>(he ever benehcent cow. Imthe 
lunar race was born a king named Yadu *{*1 by a de¬ 
scendant of whom [CbTshna] son of Vasudb'va, 
6 . the earth has'been protected. In his line arose a 
king named Sangama who abounded in weighty 
virtues, and shunned the society of the wicked. 

7 . ‘This king had [five] sons, Hasihara, 
Camva, Duccaka'va whf was sovereign of the 
earthy, Ma^rapa and MCogafa. 

8 . ‘ Among these five graceful princes, the ihost 
celebrated was Bucca sovereign of the earth, con- 
spi^ous for valor, as Ahjuna among the Pa'nda- 

grvAs. Therefore, did Boccara'ya, fierce in bat¬ 
tle, beebme a fortunate prince, applying his left 


* The xtory of the cburniiig of the ocean is familiar to every one. 

t Yado, the celebrated ancestorof CnisNNi, wasof the lunar 
race. 

t The pretensions of Sakgam* to be descended from the lunar 
line of CifiJiriyjt or C/iandravatis's are here as-.erted. 

§ The names of three of tlic«r princes, as welt as of their father, 
occur in the writings of MAn'iiAVA-ACHS-KYA, and of bis brother 
Sayana-ackakya, wlio were priests and c moseilors of those uto- 
inircli:^. 

HAniuABA Raja, and Bvccasa KAJAorBvccA Rata, are named 
in Msu'dava’s cnmnnentaiy on the FrJas, andCAtara ii meutionrd 
in his ''ranim.iiical works. 
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shoulder* to uphold the ti^en of die mighty 
elephants posted at the qiuners of the world. 
10. When his army, in warlike array, performed evolu¬ 
tions on the frontier of his dominions, the Turash- 
cas felt their mouths parched; the Cancan terri- 
• lied, apprehended impending death ; the Atul'hras 
fled, ill consternation, to the caverns; the Gurjarus 
trembled; the Camh^jas lost their firmness; and 
the 6W//;^<uwcre quickly discomfited 

11 . * He was a conspicuous monarch, splendiil, 
an<l a supreme ruler of kings, but acting towards 
disobedient princes, as the king of birds towards 
J 2 .serpents; embraced by the concubines of kings, 
destroying hostile chiefs, defending the hems o( 
ihtuhl RayOi endowed with knowledge and^other 
qualities:{;. 


• Till- texr appears tu exhil^ the lu-gative of Daei/tina li^ht. 

At tlieuiglit priocipal points of the ctHni)a>», elcphanu upliold 
the world. 

•f Thii verse is extremely inaccurate in the original: it has been 
corrected with the aid of the fac simile of another grant belorLuien. 
tiuned. it begins YtuviMU'hayajrtitLfhtyudd'fiarauge, which is un- 
meaning and cuntains'tou many syllables for the metre. It sloiild 
be as in the ether inscription, Yanodyadjudd’ka range, A syl|f|. 
ble is warning in J'uruskcah, writiot Tmkeab. Two were dirficiwit 
in Bhuyu bhara hhantah expressed Blutva bharituh. Both inRcrip- 
. lions write Cumbvj^h for Citotbojah, lu one, Sup.\ri is erroneously 

pat for S.ipadi. .... 

All the oaiiK's of nations, wbidi occur m Ibis place, have been re-i 

peaiedly expiaioed. 

t These stanzas are very ob?cnre: and 1 am not conndent, that 
they arc rightly translated. Zi/W/ir^r »«icins to he similar totlte 
JJindfipati of Buidtlkhand: for so tbc government of that anuitry 
was denonduated under the chiefs, who ruled it in the la.i and iu 
itte preceding centuiy. 

' The stanzas appear to bo similar to two to the grant presorvedat 
Cenjeveram: viz. Udih and 20‘.h. (As. Hcs. vol. 3. p. 47). But, 
there is some d fterence in reading as well as in iuterprelaiiun. 

9 S ) 
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13. 'By liiac viciwious kijjg wu ndyanaguri 
made a permanent metropolis; a fortunate city, 

which is adapted to promote universal conquest *. 

% 

14 . ‘ Gauea'mbica' became his queen ; aprin- 
ccss respectable fur her^viftues; as Rama the be¬ 
loved wife of CrIsna ; as Gauri of S'lVA; as 

Ih.S'ACHi, of Indra; as'SARASWftTi, of Brahma'; 
l6.as Ch’ha'ta', ofSu'RVA’f’.* By the charmsofher 
graceful gaiety, §lie obscured TiLdTTAMAj; by 
her happy fidelity to her husband, she excited the 
envy of Anasu'ya' 

17.‘THisliberalprincc. re cmipentamongkings, 
begot, on that divine print . a son named Hari- 
16. K Alt a: who is become a protector of the good 
and punisher of the wicked; who has obtained his 


• 

♦ rulwiftag^tri signifies ibe city science. Pi;kisht \h w 2 » mis* 
taken, when he altirmedi that it wus|bunded by Naja Bbllal dko 
and n:imed after his wn Bija (Scottb History oi Dckhan, 

Inir. p. xi.) It ifl IxHevs'd {o have been fuu^idod by thu two bro* 
thevs Habihaka and Bvc«a lUtv 

t The Goii and GoddcssCd, to whom tbia bappy couple U here 
compared, are mentioned in the text by titles, aome ot' wliicli 
are unco.m{uou •, ami have ton therefore changed, in the trana^a- 
tion, to others more guoerally kaovirD. 11 am a is probably iateiided 
for Madiu as a rcpresi otative of Lacskmu 

In tbc ori^nal, Saxasw^ti is called Vaai j but (he fac siiyileof 
the other inscriiHton cxkiUts Switkk Sachi i#, \n the original, 
erroneoiwly written Sachij and occurs at the beginning u 
the Ycr^e ior n.ima. 

t Tili.ottama ts thenamcof a nymph celebrated for her bca.uty. 

§ Akasi*ya is wife of Atri, and dUtlnguLslied for dt>oju<'al al* 
fectioti. The name signifies uuenrions. ^ 

, n TbeBrinc<*ssuhere termed Gm-ri. which is a ihtepfpK*- 
VATi j and which co ircys an aUu^ioa to her own name Gavrjm- 

BItA. 
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wish, with the wifel who iu enviable, and Is dco 
veted tothc godHABiHABA, 

19 . ‘ The tree of virtue thrives by water poured 
with his donations*; white he shines with the 
splendid glory of sixteen-kinds of gift')*. 

10 . * In the year 1317 J; and, of the cycle, 
Dhttla ; in the month of MA^ha and light fort« 
ei night; on the day of full moon; under the astcrisni 
sacred to the Pitris (MaghA’i) on Sunday; upon 
the bank of the river Ti^^ahAaJrd, which is 

22 , adorned by the mountain Urmeufai In the pre- 

23, sence of the ausp'cio ts deity, Viru'pa'csha the 
valiant HAurHAjiA^ff revered among mortals li¬ 
beral in his gifts of land, and especi.illy attentive to 

24 . venerable priatts, has graciously given, with gold 

22 . and with a libation of water, to the auspicious do- 

23. sccndant of Bha'radwaVa and followcrof 

veda„ tlie wife VisHXUufcsHiTA PatVabardiij, 

24. son of Va'ckespati surnamed Bhila ; and to the 
learned A nantaoIcshita sonot Ka MAUtUT xyt, 
a descendant of VASisin‘'’i{A and follower of 

25. A'pasta'mba’s Yajurveiia, inhaltitant of Ruchaugi 
29. (a place known to have been visited i»y the Vamlii- 

vas,) the fertile and all productive vilLige of 
1i. demhalW, also named IhriharapHra, situated in tlui 
26 midst o( Bhilic/iedra, east of the village called 
'll. Arisktr^ south of Ganilufkalli, west of Pal/a- 
vacat'd, and north of JihuJi/iailil a place to 


* Solemn donatioDs arcraiii^ d by pouriog water into the liasd 
of tl>e donee. 

f Sateen m^ritonoufi gift* arc niumerated in treati^e^oii 

tiOQ# 

} Correij^onding to A* 139i* 

^ AtiUe 

The dtffvreoce of idiom make* it ntet^wy to jr 

traniiatum^ lume uf the wriev of the origiDsl. 

U E U 
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20. he honoured by all j mailed on the‘four sides by 
distinct boundaries; together with its treasures; and 
hidden deposites,^ts stones and every thing which it 
30. does or may contain ; .abounding with objects 
pleasing to the eye; fit to be enjoyed b\- two per¬ 
sons : graced with elegant trees; furnished with 
wells, cisterns, ponds and banks ; to be successively 
31* possessed by the sons, grandsons and otJier descend¬ 
ants [of the grantees], as long as the sun and 
32, moon endure, subject to be mortgaged, sold or any , 
way disposed of r a village visited by assiduous and 
gentle priests aneb attendants, and by various syise 
persons, who arc conversant with holy rites, and 
surpass in voice melodious birds 

A pAUTicuii A a description of .he bounds of the vil¬ 
lage, and its lan<l marks, is next inserted in the Ciinani 
language. After which the |«tent {Proceeds thus. 

* This patent is of the king Haiiihara, the sole un¬ 
alterable tree of beneficence, magnanimous, and whose 
sweet strains compose this royal grant. By his com- 
nVand this patent has been framed, expressed in due 
form, in the sacred tongue'I'. 

‘Thr boundaries of the village on all sides, have 
been stated in<the provincial dialect. 

I 

‘ Op original gift or confirmation of it, confir¬ 
mation is superior to gift ; by genetous grants 
a man obtains heaven; by confirmation of them, 

* Soni^ p.irts of ihr^ Ion^pi)>bjge are obicure and douhlfn). The 

last with two peece<iing» omitting one, (that i/i 

3U<h» ami appears to be the tame with three which occur m 

file grant prcservcii at Conjtnteram, viz. d3d, dUh, and dfith. (At. 
lies. yoi. a. p. ^l.) Itut there nn* tfimc variatlont between the 
reading tlufni in thU inMrriprion, and in the copy of the 
ram plntis, from which Sir W. JoNtt made hitvcision of that 
grant: an<l, in a few insumceSt the ioiapretatioo^^whicb 1 hare 
adopted, differs from hU. 

t I'his passage may indicate the art::it*s naoie^ Fanidn/n. 
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§ 

nn unpeiishable abode'; for the confirmation of ano> 
therls donation is twice as meritorious as a gift made by 
himself; and his own munificence is rendered fruitless 
by resumption of another’s grants. He, who rcs^imes 
land, whether bestowed by himself or by anotli^r, is 
bom an insect in ordure fpr.sixty thousanc^ years. In 
this world is only one sister of all kings, namely land, 
which has been conferred on priests *; she must not 
be enjoyed nor espoused •f*. This general ftiaxim of 
duty for king8,|^ould be strictly observed by you in all 
times: so Ramackawoaa earntstly conjures all future 

sovereigns J.' 

* S'rt Vtrufaesha ; or the auspicious deity with fh- 
even eyes , 


• The terms innfilg«lfy “ fully granted aw»y, or properly be- 

t Ih mythology, as wcl) a$ in figurative language, the earth U 
^vi^e sovereigns With an allusion to ihis idea, hnd, wliii li 
has been grant(rd away, is liere called the king's sister: and hii 
seizure of such land is prQQuunced incestuous. 

The expr^sion, which iiasb<^n traaslau*d ospovi^^rdp (carniT(thy\, 
literally, lo be taken by vile hau4)> ^'i|l sigiiUy subjected w 
taxation: for otra signifies tax os well as hand. 

I This appears to be a i|imtation from some poem (a Puf'tnn 
Jlani^anrtj. 'llic whole of tlic coiKl.id^nq part uf the iiiHcriptioii 
(comprised in five iranzas) secnw'to b; t!ie samp with the close ot 
gram on plates of copper presevveJ at tvn/VvMW. SccA^. 
voi. J. p. 5Z» 

I riijs sigt)atnrc i»in Cdnara lelt xu 
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% 

IV. Another and similar Inscription found at the sawa 

place. 

With a fac simile of the fofegoing iuscnption, Ma« 
jor Mackemzib communicmpd the copy of another 
inscription found also at Clutrailurg and in the same 
year. The whole of the introductory part, conmniog 
the name of the prince, and his genealogy, is word for 
word the same in both grants: excepting a few places, 
where the variations are evkicntly owing to mistakes of 
the artist, by whom the plates were engraved. I have 
consequently derived much assistance from this fac si> 
mile in dccyphering the original inscription before de- 
scribed. 

The grant, here noticed, is by the same prince, and 
dated in Saca 1213; only four years anterior to the one 
before translated. I think it, therefore, unnecessary, 
to complete the decyphering of it, or to insert a copy 
or translation merely hjr the name and description of thit 
lands granted, or the designations of the persons on 
whom they were bestowed. « 

CoMCRnNiNG the similarity of the grants, it may be 
remarked, that this circumstance is not a sulHcietUi 
ground of distrust; for it cannot be thought extraordi^ 
nary, that a set form of introduction to patents should 
have been in use; or that grants, made within the space, 
of four years, hy tlie same person, should be alike. I 
must acknowledge, howeyer, that the inaccuraeijrs 
the original have impressed me with some doubt of the 
genuineness of tlic preceding grant. 1 do not, how¬ 
ever, suspect U to be a modern forgery : but I appre¬ 
hend, that it may have been fabricated while the up¬ 
per Carnai'aca continued under the sole domination of 
IlituUi princes. Still it may not bt without its use, as 
an historical monutnent: since it may he (airly prc>% 
sumed, that the introductory part is copied from a more 
ancient munimient; perhaps from that, with whifh 
has been, now collated. 
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V. hueription dn a staru found at Cva\j&6Di in thfi 
V distriit of Avosi*. 

Another ancient monument, for the communica¬ 
tion of which the Asiaflkk Society is indebted to the 
same gentleman, whose zeal for literary research, and 
indefatigable industry in the prosecution of inquiries, 
cannot be too much praised, was found by him in the 
upper Cumit’acii in 1601, and has been presented to 
the Asiatick Society, with the following account of its 
discovery and of the inscription which it contuns. 

* The accompanying stone was found at Kurueode^ 
fourteen miles north of Balldri, not far from the Tung- 
hhadni, among the ruins of the r cient town at the 
foot of the Durg\ and was removed thence, in March, 
1801 , with the consent of the principal inhabitants, 
under the impression, that this specimen of ancient 
characters, with which ie is covered, would be a de¬ 
sirable acquisition to gentlemen who cultivate the study 
of ILtid/i literature. 

‘The inscription is chiefly written in the ancient 
Canard language much mixed with Sansirit, of which 
Bome of the StC^s or stanzas are exclusively composed. 
It commences with the invocation of Samrhu (Siva), 
and after introducing the grant, date, and description of 
the lands, concludes with several SUcas usually added 
as a formula in confirmation of 'such donations. 

A KEw of the stanzas, said to be written in the Pru- 
trit language, could not be understood by the Sdslrts 
and Pandiis at TripHrane, who explained the greatest 
part of the inscription to my lirohmens: by their 


Ad<ivani. 
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United efforts and knowledge, the accompao7ing tnnt* 
latioa was given, in which I have every conftdence a^ 
ter the experience I have had of the fidelity of other 
translations by the satne liands (some of which are al* 

feady communicated). 

* 

* The inscription is useful as an historical record, if 
the ^ja I{acsha»^i.la, mentioned here, be the same 
with the sovereign of xhe same nam^ motioned in % 
history of Mysore, whe flourished about the eighth 
century; thus agreeing in dote nearly with the monu¬ 
ment. 

‘ The beauty of the character was also a strong mo¬ 
tive for removing it, as an appropriate offering to a So¬ 
ciety, whose labors have been so successfully employed 
in illustrating tiie interesting remains of Hindu anti¬ 
quity ; and a permanent specimen of a character-)vhich 
appears hitherto to have escaped i^uch notice. 

* The common Cunara language and character at* 

used by the natives of all those countries extending 
from Coimbatore*, nortli to Hulker^ near Bedrr, and 
within the parallels from the eastern Hhuts to cKh 
western, comprehending the modern provinces of A/)'- 
sore ^ 1 , Sera j|, upper Bednore Soonda Goa, Adoni, 
Rtichore-^-^, the of tne ^*kn& dxtA 

Tnng-bhadra, and a considerable part of the modern 
Subaht of Beder and Bija^, as far as the source of 
the Kishttd at least. Its Hmits and point of junefioh 
with the Mahrattas may be yet ascertained with more 
prectston; but in 1797, I had the opportunity of oh- 
serving, that tl>e junction of the three languages, 'iV- 
hnga, Mabratla, and Camira, took place somewhere 
about Beder. 

1 B<dt%-Tx t tt ii.VW/r. it CsnJj/fair, 





'4'j^ oft AKCtzir'i? it6jrvMs»TS 

* BEs;DKthecommoncharacferandUnguage, ano¬ 
ther appears to have been used, denominated at pre¬ 
sent the Balia or anciept CAnara, in which this instrip- 
tion is written: it has gone so nnuch into disuse, that 
it was with some difficulty I could get people to read 
it. An alphabet will be yet communicated; as several 
books and ancient inscriptions are written in this cha¬ 
racter : and the remaining literature of the Jains in 

’■appearing to be preserved in it, affords ad¬ 
ditional motives for pointing it out to the attention of 
the learned, as probably affording nveans of extending 
tl]e held of knowledge of Biiaiu literature. 

* Some of the inscriptions, at Canara and Sahet^ ap¬ 
pear to be written in this characte j and many monu- 
nifnfs of the kind, dispersed ovci the upper Carnatic, 
hold oat the prospect of further information. 

‘ Among several manuscripts in Canara, five, re- 
Uring to the Jain religion and customs, are in my pos¬ 
session. 

‘ 'J’nr. name of Cavslly Boiiia, a Brahmen, who 
was highly instrumental in forwarding and facilitating 
ihc investigations carried on in Mysore and the Nuam's 
dominions, is inscribed on the edge of this stone, as a 
small tribute to the zeal and hdclity of a native who 
evinced a genius superior to the common itrejudices of 
the natives. He Bi st suggested the idea of removing 
the stone to some place where it could be useful to Eu¬ 
ropean literature ; and, by his conciliatory manner, ob¬ 
tained the concerrence and assistance of the nativfs fer 
that purpose.’ 

The stone, sent by Major Mackenzie, with the 
foregoing account of the discovery of it, is nearly five 
feetliigli, and three v\tdc, and about ten inches thick. 
The front is covered with writing in large characters, 
above which is a representation of the Unga in the form 
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V 

usu^ Mpa^l it is surmqami ind crcf- 

cent{ «)d opir lt sunds a pcfhapi for 

the*4>ul) called iVtfjn/i, a conaUnt attendant of : 
this is followed by the figure of a smaller aoim^, of 
similar, form. The back of the stone it bidf corered 
with writing. 

The translation, mentioned by Migor MACKBAzts* 
is here subjoined. Not being acquunted wifh the cha- 
meter, in which the original is written, I have not 
collated the version t and hat^ therefore used no free¬ 
dom with it, except that of substituting, in many 
places, English wprds for Sansrritt which the translo- 
tor had preserved. 

TRANSLATION.^ 

ADORATION be to the auspiehus Swayaubkv' 
NxVHACr SkLP'EXISTBNT PnOTECTOB. 

1 . *I PR 08 TBATB myself. before Simhhu: whose 
glorious head js adorned with the resplendent ttiOon; 
and who is the chief prop of the foundation of th^three 
worlds *. 

2. ‘ May SwAYAMBHu'be propitious: be,'who won 
immortal renown ; who grants the wishes of those that 
earnestly intre.’it him : who pervades the universe ; the 
Sovereign Lord of Deities; who destroyed the state 
and arrogance of the demons; who enjoyed the de> 
lightfol embraces of Pa'rvatI,. to .whom, the learned 
prostrate them%lves: the God above all gods. 

3. * I rnosTBATB myself before Sambhu'; whose 
unquencbable blaze consumed the magnificent TrU 

* Thii is ttir isnie ttanzn, which begins the two inscrimioRf 
found a\Oiitri»lHrg, and wiiicb likcwiie ocean in agrintlhihe 
poisenion of a Brithtntn al «nd id that preaaved at Ctn* 

, jtvfram. 

Vot. IX. 2 p 
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tura i whosft ibM H the necttr (ko|^g* fibm the 
oeams 6f the moon; %ho rejoiced & the ncrUire of 
heads by the Lord df lUUshasas*; whose is 
adorned with smiles, when he enjoys the embraces of 
Oatiri: 


(The foregoing Saascrit: thefourd), which is Pr^‘ 
frit, is unexplain^. Those whfch follow, are in Cd- 
Hard.) ' 

5. * By the consort of DbVi, whose divinity is 
adored, the spouse of Pa'bvat(, resplendent with the 
glorious light of gems reflected from rhe crowhs of the 
Lords of Gods and demons whose heads lay prostrate at 
hb feet; with a face ever lighted up with smiles; he is 
the self exisfent deity: may >o wealth, and thesta> 
lions of* his saint}, be ever granted to us. 


6. 'The beams of whose light, like the frequent 
waving of the loita flower, flashes reflected from the 
nuoArous crowns of glorious Kings, of the chief of 
Gods, of the King of Kings, and of tne Lord of De¬ 
mons ; who eusts in all things, in all elements, in wa¬ 
ter, air, earth, ether, and Are, in the sun and moon: 
the renowned deity manifestf^ in eight forms; £am- 
Biiu': may he grant our ardent prayers. 


7. * Cheerpvlly I bowtoSAMBHo' in the /e/«r 
of the heart; to him who increases and gives life to 
alt t who holds supreme command over all ; who, 
through his three divine attributes, created and ani¬ 
mated fourteen worlds; who ever resides in the minds 
of his saints.’ 


(The two next stanzas have not been explained. 
The following is in Halla Cdnara.) 


* K<vT*>.a. 







U)« 9^0 

protector of ^e «Rt:)iU thllKhief Sovereiga of I^g|| 
the pre-eaiioeaMP^^dCch, a man of supepor viirt!ttc» 4 
distinguished ^soQi^ of the noble race, the, oCOft* 
ment of the Chnluca tribe, whose state be increased 
progressively in tliis world, so long as the sun and 
moon endure i who reigns in the city of en« 

joying every happineu and good fortune, with the con* 
verse of' good men and every other pleasure. In thia 
■country of Cuntaladisa \ a lan^l renowned for;beauty 
aud for manly stcength over all the sea-girt earth, ia 
situated Coa 49 ^f^tfan, placed as the beauty spot 4>p, 
the human facet a city favoured by the goddeas of 
prosperity ; as a nosegay of elegant flowers adorning 
the tresses of the beauteous goddess of the earth. 


11. ' How is this favored land ? In its tovma are 
numerous groves of mangoe; plantations of luxuriant 
belle and fields of rice: in ev^ town are channels of 
water, and wells, opulent men and beautiful wom^n : 
in every town are tenmles of the Gods and of the 
saints: in every town are men blessed vrith vigor and 
every virtue. 

J 

12. *Ih its centre, is the mighty hill of CurugCdi^ 
durgt like the fulnesses-f* of heaven, everfaoted, rear* 
ing aloft its top crowned with fortresses. In height 
and compass sur|)aising all the strong hills on the right 
or left. 


• Cuntula Desn^ (he andsMt name of the province jn which 
Curgode is ftituated j part of the BjUM or Adeni Diitriet. M. 

t The ^oet iodtilges hit i'eocy in de^lbing tbU favored Durg ; 
but in lact iris only about 350 feet high, aad no ways remarkable 
for ■trcBgih. M. 


2 F 2 
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13. *T9is Camghde was eitsUIMe<) ss tht capital 
of hi« dominioni by tHt! kiitt of Cuimla^ who was the 
fbe of the kingd£/<t*; woo tended the Gurjara^. 
who Is the instrument to destroy the ^nts of Modru ; 
who put Pandya to flight. Is it-posSthle for the king 
of'snakes, though possessed of a thousand tongues^ to 
praise suMcienny the beauty of this city ? 

14. *What is the description of the delightful 
gardens that encompass the city ? They are gardens 
wherein are found the 'Tdac^ the Tamils the pa^, the 
plantain, the Miniusops, the trumM flower, the 
tremulous fig-tree, the citron, the OmHutet, Mesua, 
and Cassia, the cotton>tree, the CarambolaandPaderia, 
the mangoe, Buteaand fragra .t JSW/Vi; and various 
trees, that flourish and produce through all seasons as 
in the garden Naitdan: these surrounded this city of 
Cur^gHU,' 

4 

(The fifteenth stanza Is unexplained.) *- 

f6, * Lh the city of CurugSde, the residence of the 
goddess of pooSperity, where Ore numerous temples ef 
worship^ fertile lands, happy spouses, friendly inter¬ 
course, a favorable government, every sacred decora¬ 
tion and zealous devotiou in the service Of S'ivaj 

17. *Thr Lord of that city, a warriof wsrivaUed, 
whose name was Racsiia'malla, whose breast is 
tinged witli the fiaflron comrouaicated from the bospm 
of beauty, whose renown is ever praised over the whole 
world.’ a, ; j 


Ckh Dili, 


The modern Tenjore coBotrjr. 

, - 

Mtdurt end irichuHmdjr* 
Mairawir mod Tioerellf. *M. 
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elghte^^ innsa is » and ^pt 

*-^; f • V 

] 9 . 'This Racsha'malla, prince of the 

earth, horn of wo icnowned a race of- sorereigns, was 
happUj possessed'of tF^or, of vtctory, ap^ of wealth. 

' ’i" ' 

/ 

20 . * Fob the king Racsha'malla, who tt’aalord 
of riches and a devoat worshipper of Siva, had for his 
QpnKnt SdMALSK'vi' and begot a son named Nb'buit' 
GALA Ra'/a', hnsbaod to the goddess of renown, th^ 
bestower of wealth on the distressed, on the learned, 
and on the nnfoitunate, to the utmost extent of their 
wshet. 

. • r 

21 . *To Nb'&okoaca Ra'ja' and to,his wife 
PAC 8 HALA'<DB^vf (thesourceof all virtues), were hap* 
pily horn two sons named Ima'oi RACSHA'MALLAand 
S 6 mabiiu'fa'aa, whose renown, like the sky, over* 
spread the whole earth. 

22 . * What is the descriptioa of the eldest oft^ese 
princes } ImJUii (or the second) Kacsha'^aixa RaVa'; 
the su^essqr of the former, seated o%the excellent 
throne, attend by ^anymighcr elephants, in colohr 
like the (^amari*, ruled the whole kingdssm undef 
one umbreiU, possessing the wonderful power, like 
CHiaNA odTiitDA) of feeding tigers and neep in the 
san^o fold, 

23. ^Tkb kii^ Racsha'malla acquired'great 
power: his mighty splendor and good fortune w«te such 
as drew the apidause of the whole admiring sroHd. Tlie 
globe was filled with the light of his tepu^tion. 
beauty of his person is worthy of the praise even of Cif^ 


CTbi 

plaiaed.)^ 


* Bfli Groooieas. 
2 r 3 
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pidj the UMiTiaAibs bcAOty. the destroyer 

of sin; eminent above forOtgn kings, and in battfe be 
was as Vishnu. 

4 

24 . *Mat MbTtu [Siva] gratSoQ^T bestow eternal 
wealth and |Aosperity of empire, on the king Racbha'- 
MALLA, among all bis chief saints.' 

* Dubino tiie gradual incitase of the empire of 

Racsha'malla extending from the norths allAfpund, 

even to the nnrth, his servant and worshipper, 'a de> 

sccndanc of CAbYAPA*s race, manager of the affairs of 

Taluaba' AmakI, invested withfuU authority} equal 

in knowledge to Yugand’hab, 'be sun to enlighten 

the caste of Fajuma [as the sun enlightens the eky;J 

chief df ministers, born by the b'Tessing of the god 

Swatambhu", the source of wealth, wascA'BABA'juV 
% 

(Sbvsbal lines follow giving an account of the 
ancestors of Ba'baba'ju", which have hot beCh trans- 
)atcd.) 

* Such is Ra'baha'ju, who built a temple to the 
God Swayaabhu' Db'vi', while he was managing 
fhe affairs of his sovereign lord, "the mighty king, the 
great Racsha'malla, whose gOd was ihe,Hlf>existent 
deity.* 

* Thb praise of the priests of the tcmpl^.' 

• . 

' Tkkt were learned in the sacted ctV^onics of 
boly devotion, self-rcstiaint, in austere but, appropriate 
studies, alma, remembrance, silence, religious practice, 
and the worship of S'iVa. 

* Xhst were devout in peiforzning the ceremoniei of 
the vt'orship of the gods or the farnily. Among them, 
was one named Ba'labiva A'crab'ia unequalled fora 
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good ^h^ppy genUift. To this fdmput ^Ba'z.a'8ita 
A ctfA'tYA was gtented tbw gift with w^r povre^ mto 
hii han^ ' * 

% 

*Thb charitable delation oflaods given to the good 
SwAYtaMBHo' IQ the year of SHJivaStvi 1^9 * in tlie 
Fhaja year of the cyde and qp the 30th or the month 
M^zasirat on Monday in tne time of an eclipse the 
tan: 

a 

(It appears uQoecessary t(^ insert the descuption of 
the lands.) 

‘ Also CHtirvA GdviNDA SfTA&A G(7 ndi» ling of 
the city of BhCgavatt^ equal to the sovereign of lihat’- 
t'dl, vnio was acknowledged for ever by the excellent 
ViaACA'UDEVA' the mighty king ot the earth named 
Ima'di Raosha-malladcva. In the year of Sufivu^ 
han 1103 of the cycle P/axui, and on the leih of 
Cdrtica, on Monday, in the gracious time of the 
moon’s eclipse, at the time when he made over in alms 
TYiftur^ Agroharanii granted under DA'RA'au'neAO to 
Ba'IiAsiva Db'va, who repaired all the buildings of 
Swayambqv'deVa who is distinguished for knowledge 
of the pure ^<iUr, and of otbei religious institutions 
and customs of the worshippers of S’iva, and lor cha¬ 
rity in feeding the poor. 

(The sequel of the inscription is 'ikcwlse omitted : 
it relates to a hirther grant made by the widow of Ba'- 
pARA'^o', at tl« time of hc^barntng herself with the 
corpse ^ her bu^sand. The concluding part of it was 
left untran^ted, being stated to be illegible.) 

The eclipses, mentioned in these grants, do not ap¬ 
pear reconcileable wuh their dates. According to the ta- 


* Aniwscing to A. D. l J 73. 


■t (Sorrwptmding to A.D. list. 
2 f 4 
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ble of ecUpsa q^cuUted by Pikojii 9*« the loUr eclipses, 
whU^oicurred ia 1172 and ii73« (ell od 27th Jaaiu- 
ary and 23 d June, 1172, hnd I2tb J^ine, 1173 1 and 
thejunar eclipses in llgOaadllSl, livre db the 13 tli 
February ai^.yth August 1180 , and'^^d December, 
1181 . No$e of these approach to the dates of Murga- 
sira as Agrakayana \QQb CaiHicfl H03. Unless, 
then,, the era of Salivkiana have been counted dif> 
ferently in the peninsula of /Witf, from the mode in 
which it is now reckoned, and on wbtcb the compa¬ 
rison of it with the Chrisdan era is grounded, it Mms 
difHcult to account for this disagteeracnt of the dates 
and eclipses, io any other way, than by impeaching 
theinscription, the avtnenticity Qf which then is not 
otherwise any reason tp. question, ^ 


VI, inscription on a Slone jound at Kdabah. 


Haping learnt from Captain C. Stewart, (a 
Member of this Society), that an inscription had been 
remarked by him in the gateway of the Fort of Kurrah 
(Khard)^ 1 obtained, through the assi^aace of Major 
Lennon, then stationed in the vicinity 6i that place, 
the stone itself which contains the inscription. It now 
belongs to the Asiatick Society. 

. J 

The inscription is very short domains die date togs 
Samvatt the name of the prince, as also names of several 
places; and is wntten in a very lepblc'^^araocer: yet 
all my endeavours to acrive at any pf it bavf 

been unsuccessful. Whether, it be dmy augment of 


« io L'srt de ved&sclet dates} sod inserted in Fast- 

rAis’i^iteni.ofChraflo^oAy. , 
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an ioscriptioD (for Hie stone u very aurovr *,) or the in* 
scri^on iiave heta ianeciintely engraved (aid thitUao 
iscounooancedby itsarciearance),! shall not tak; upon 
myself to determine..' At present, I can only translate 
the first six, out of dxteen lines, which run thus: 

Samvat 10934', on the first day of the light'fort¬ 
night of MI&Sm. This day, at foisauspiciotts Cr/tf, 
the great and eminent pnnce Yas'apha'la in the 
realm of CttuMst and ytUage of VcyaJiAsa^ com* 
mait^ that * 

srSin- 















\ 

* lu height U 4 feet 0 inehee, hot it k onlf 0 inches wUe* 
t ComsMndiog te A. D 10^* 

t It ipejrte worth reoeriUfiffi tbet^ke iascriptioo, ditavered 
Siran^i^h£ oeor Bssjrrr# dtM 10 pcao Mk^ede^to tbi«|. 
to i fuoilf of prioces whose names had a iiowtr tcndfiatioiu 
Asiitid^ Aoearacs^ rot 4. p« |M* 


u% 


oa AJVAxxyf 




TIf* !4karipfhrt m a PUH'tfCafftifjkuHd’inlit 

distAct Diha'^pus. 


Iv tbi; bcigiooingof the preseot year (1806,) a 



pucU^ He delivered u to me near^ police 
by whom it was conveyed to the Magistrate, Mr. J. 


: and hug*,b>rmrded for communkation 

isiftick weirty.* jfinpUJ^Mt thongh now a 
village, M4aKuibedas exhibiting-the Appearance 
ving lOtmerly beeft' a conaiderable place. Rr- 


Pattle 
to the Aststick 
small 
of having 

mams of old tnasowinte found thcfai andtiumerous 
ponds arc remarkea In the viciniiy of that and of the 
adjacent villages. ^ ft situated attbe thttmee of about 
fourteen miles from Buduli where an ancient pillai 
stands, of Mvtiich a description (as well as the inscr>p> 
4 Dn, which is read on it), was publi^ed in the 1st 
volume of A^iatick Researches, (p. iST.) 

The plate is very large, being 14 inches high and 
] 3 broad. It is surmount^ by a highly wrought or¬ 
nament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and advanced 
some distance on the plate so as to occasion a,consider¬ 
able break in the upper lines. The supenor surface is 
covered with writing in very close Jmes and crowded 
characters. The inscription is completed on the infe¬ 
rior surface, which comuns liisea (the upper sur¬ 
face having no less than 33). The piuraptfir jis ancient 
Divandgaui and the language Saarihri/; but so great 
a part of the mscnptioo isobliterHed, portion of 
every line being illegible,) that it is diAicult to 
discover the purport the mscription. After wast¬ 
ing much time in endeavounng to decypher the whole 
m n,'lbtve been able onlytu uioertaio Che oame 
V»f tM graofor, \nd a;pan ^‘his'geneilogy; with 


covTitm^'&noBt^sMeuPTiDvs. 


the (ilMe af tlse Hint, wfaacb iiDf<RCi»ttrt|r it itckooed 
oatf by die re&rnpc to 0 iunwu 

e«* 

% 

4 

The oinaipeqt, idfized plate, and reimientv 
ing t confine a slngTfe line of wricine, which it 
distinctly r^id, SbI VioHAHApA'LaBB'vA. l%is n«me, 
as 6f the gtantor, roond at 'the close of the inie^- 
Hion; and !t^d£cUn more than once in the body of the 
patent* Among hta ancestora and predecessors, the 
following nemet ere distinctly ^hle.* ‘ '' 

I 

Tub first prince mentioned and after 

him Duabkapa'la. The next {ume has not been de> 
C}phered : but the followii^ one is .Tayapa'la, sue*' 
ceeded by Db'v^a'aa. Tmo or th.'C subseqoent 
names are yet undecyphered *: they are followed by 
Ra'jap'ala,—Pa'la db'va, and subsequendy Ma- 
HfrA^AA ob'tAj Natapa'z.a and again ViguahapaVa 

pa'vA. * f '* ‘ 


So far as a glympse has been yet obtained of the 
purport of the mscriptiont it seems to be a scant by 
Vuirahapa'i.a dbVa, in the making of which 
Nayapa'la likewise appears to have had some 
share. It is dated 12 , on the Qth day 

Ciai/ra, 


Tub tue of the word Samraf (which properly signi¬ 
fies a year) to denote the year of the king’s reign, and 
not that of VicaAMA'oiTyAS era, merits particular 
notice. the inscription on the plares found at 


* One leems to be NACATAVit; perhapi N'ARATAVAPAt.A. 
f nc original aeenis to vabibit^fMO^.' but tbii 0 w»t be^io* 
triKlea for gr Sam/at, 
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Menhir conttiniflg a grant of Hmd bf a putM;e who 
appears to be of the same Polity, the date jvas read t>y 
Mr. Wilkins, Samvat 33; which was supposed both 
by Iiiin and by Sir W. Jones to intend the era of Vi- 
ckama'jditya *f'. I have always*entertained doubtsof 
that interpretation: and, anipng other reasons fo^ he¬ 
sitating, one has been the itnppbability, whicii tp iny 
apprehension exists, that Uie tn^a should have been in 
use, and denoted by the same abbreviated term, scr 
early after the time at which it cmnmences. Eras, by 
which nations have continued to reckon for a series of 
ages, have not usui^y been introduced until a consi¬ 
derable time after the event from, which they are count¬ 
ed ; and, when first introduced, have l^en designfUed 
by some more definite term than one merely signifying 
a year. But t!)e word Samvat fabSrevilted from Sam- 
vatsara a year,) being in that inscription prefixed to a 
low numeral, and not expressly restrict^, as is usu^l 
where VicAama'ditya's era is meant, was more likely 
to intend the year ofthe reigning king (though Sir W. 
Jones thought otherwise y,) man that of a period 
reckoned from the birth, or the accession, or the de¬ 
mise, of another monarch. It appeared to me likewise, 
as to Captain Wilforo, on examining the fac simile 
of the inscription in question^, that the character, 
which stands in the jjace of the / of Samvat, resembled 
more nearly the numeral ]. The date might there¬ 
fore be 133 instead of 33. I inclined, however, 
to believe the lower number to have been rightly 
read by ^r. Wix-xins on the origin^ pTate f 


* A«. Bea. vol. 1. p. 123. 
t Ibid. p. isa 
2 Ibid. p. ua. 

I Plates 1 and a in tbe 111 vol. Au Res. 
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and conacqueody Mpppsed it to be tfiQ. dtt^^ of the 


itroogly to corroboAte mH oprfl^n 


lenfet^ViaRAMii^'LA, 

thfkopiflBon. 


Th* present inscripiion, yet imper^dyde- 

cyphered, ^>pesn to be osefid towarai ascertaining the 
age of the y&Mgfr grant. The names of Dhbrmapa'- 
LK and Dr'vapa^a occur in both inscriptions; as 
that of Ra'japa'i.a does, the pillar at Budil, as 
well as on the jf mg&eh'hi plate, Somi of these names 
are also found in toe list ex prii^ enumerated in the 
Ayw acbtri* as having reigned in Bengal before Bal- 
lalase'na. The authority pfAau’LPAaL, an Hindu 
history, U indeed not great: but the inscription on the 
statue of Budo*ha, which was found dX Sarandfhat 
near Benaret^^ proves, that a family,of princes, whose 
names terminated in JPfl/tf, did reign over in 

Bengal^ near eight hundred years ago: and this ii 
consistent with the period to which that dynasty is 
brought down by ABu’LPAza ; namely the middle of 
the eleventh century of the Christian era. It ^Wpars 
also, from the same inscription found at S&ranith»\ 
that these princes were worshippen of BuDo'uAt a 
circumstance which agrees with the indications of that 
faith in the Mongir grant, as transUted by Mr. Wiw 
KINS. Thenameot MahIpa'la, mentiooed^^aaking 
of GatiJu in the inscrintion,..occurs like¬ 

wise in the Atngdek'hi plate; ana, if .tf ba leason* 
able to believe, that the same person is intended 
in both instances, it will be right to infer, that 
the grant contained on the plate found at jfmgae^hi 
is nearly eight hundred years old; and that the plate 


• Vol. 2. p. 2(J. 

I Af. Rei. rci. 5. p. . 
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found tt H^njiir u tnaie anctent by two or tbcfc ceni» 
Tbtf reduces the age of the Mot^r groQt ,to 
the c^hth or ninth century u ^ cbt^ki^era} which 
1 esMBot but think nuro probable* than the opinion of 
its being aottrior to thehirth. of Christ. 

Vnr. Jmcnptions m Platet tf Coffer NifiioAL 

tfR^GoUtDA. »» 

To the foregoing description of several monuments* 
which have been piesented to the Asiatick ^ciety* I 
shall add a brief notice dl two other inscriptions, of 
winch copies have been received. 

• 

Mbmtion has been already made if a grant of land, 
inscribed on five plates of copper, :>e«n at Nidigalt in 
the year 1 80I . It was in the possession of a BrAhmana 
residing at that place t and a copy of it was taken by 
Major Mackenzie, which has been communicated 
by him to tbe Society. The grant appears to be from 
the second Bucca Ka^ja', who was third in succession 
from tbf first prince of that name, and grandson of the 
v;ng by whom the grants beforementioned were made. 
If'lbedate have been correctly decyphered from the 
co|^ of this inscription, it is of tbe year i33l Sacu^ 
corresponding to A. D. uog. 

Another inscription, communicated by Major 
MACKBVZtB, purports to be a g^t by Janamb'jaya, 
the celebrated monarch who reigned in India at the 
CMunencement of tlie present age or CaJ^ga. It is 
in the bands of the BrAhmem or pnesto of Goujda Agra- 
harem m B^dmr\ and was, with some reluctance, 
entn,sted by them to Major Mackenzie, who lum« 
self took from it a ci^y in fac simile, the cEact' 
ness' of which is demonstrated by iIm facility vnth 
which tbe inscription may be decypheted from that 
'copy. The original is aescabed as contained in 
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three plaM of Mpp«fv rite' oa 

whi^h is riie of oiscBl, tMeriog tile i|W» 

oF^ boor etticNeceiitk' l^yurpertccthi 

insertion; Isf I eM&k it Mf8Ae«>'to nikfce 
version of it, is thet * IWamb'iam^ SD»ofFiH|ctHH*, 
» monarch reigning tt Hattmafttpaf made a progress to 
the southi end to other qw^ters, fat the purpose of rcf> 
ducing all countries under Jm dominatioo; and pelh- 
formed a sacrified^for the destruction of serpents, in 
presence of the god (or idol) HAiiifAaA,* at the con* 
fluence of the rivers Tungdlfl^ru and Hartd&f at the 
time of a psitial eclipse of the suA, which fell on a 
Sunday in the month of Ckat4f^ when the uui r^m 
entering the northern hemisphere ^>tbe moon being in 
the Naeshatt a j/ftaim ^» 

Havino completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed 
gold and lands on certain BrAima^s of Gautama^&mat 
whose names and designations are stated at full length, 
with the description and limits of the lands mnted« 
The inscription concludes with two verses; the same 
with two of those which occur in the plates ftmnd it 
ChHradurg \; and in those preserved at Cot^eramt* 


* Such IS ibe dfc^ucUon from the text, which ttxMfthalf eclipse 
of the son lo CltaUrat OQ the sun*f eniranre into the UHar^amh or 
lu^thern patti* at the tnoment (wfaidi imports hew 

moon on a Sunday lo auy one ot the otidrmientiuoed Naeshairas, 

. . M _ c_-_ .-a 1#^_ 



corona uU^rasana ran 


tsbonld be crUkmfi 

•tt\ana san . . ... yfstifiia 

siirja f»n,am ardha grata grmiia [iJiould htgnhita\ stmM [dumldbe 
sgma},\ 

In the 


e placet marhed with dott^ the letters are waadng in the 
I, ' ’ 

t S«n page 4’20 of tbit vtdDoe. 

t Ai.kcs. vo].3.p.52. Tha veriet are tbote flombered f* 


Ir S4.^ 
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If fclitnce might be placed on this as an ancient and 
aotbentick raounment, its importance, in- the confirina> 
tkm of a leading point of InMti hMtorjr, would be ob> 
vtONH and great. Mackbitzib, in communicating 
the copy of it, expresses a doubt of its authenticity ( 
but remarks, that it can be no modern forgery, for the 
people themselves cannot read the inscription. I con> 
C!urwith Major Mackenzie both in distrusting the 
genuineness m this monument} and in thinking, that 
U is no recent fabrication. 

* 

Numerous and gross errors of grammar and ortbo> 
graphy which can neither be explained by a gradual 
change of language, nor be refenr^ to the mistakes of 
a transcriber or engraver, but are the evident fruit 
ignorance in the person who first j^enned the inscription 
in Ndgari cliaractcrs, would famish reason for diicre- 
cliting this monument, were it otherwise liable to no 
Mispidon. But, when tti this circumstance are added 
the improbability of the copper plateshaving been prc- 
tert'ed during several thousand years, and the distrust 
with which any ancient monument must be received, 
where its present possessor, or his ancestor, may have 
Ifad claims under the grant recorded in it, there can be 
hctlehesitation inconsidcring this grant of Ja n ame'j a y a 


• For example Samai foi for ) a palpe- 

81e error obvioasly anting from the blonder of an Ignorant amanu* 
m$n writing from dictatioin The mliuke occur*more ibao once } 
jod can be occounted for* in no oiber maoner: the fijrlUblts^ and 
^ being alike iu aoutKif though dissimilar in fom} and the bidder 
being aucht as no person^ acquainted with the nidimenn of tbt 
language, could have eommitred* Other insiancea hive 
bed'll reuiarkedA aunoac equally itroAg: as Paricskili (or Pmahiti 
(^hacravTitfiti fur ChacritVi^rtiK Short vowcli for lung, and vice 
vtnii, ill repeated instance*) the dental for the palatiilri andnu* 
oiUvr error* ef sfeUing i heiidea faulti of grammar aqd 

I 


merouB 
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as ifBaathcntick: independendp o^any argoment de- 
duc^ from the character, which is not twfiU 

ciently antique; or from the agronomical data in this 
inscription, which, however consistent with Indian 
notions of astronomy and chronology, will hsurdly bear 
the test of a critical examination. 

s 

IX. migrant oj Landty Ruj't of CavriJ. 

It may be proper to notice further, in this place, 
the inscription of which mention was made a: the be¬ 
ginning of this essay, as having been deevphered by a 
Pandit {SERvdsuTaiYK'cO who communicated to me 
a copy of rt, with Ibc information, that the original 
has been conveyed to England by the gentleman in 
whose possession it was seen by him. According to 
that copy, the genealogy of the prince, who made the 
grant recorded in the inscriptions, is as follows; 

a 

J. S'nfpA'ui, a prince of the solar race. 

2. His son Mahiciiandka. • 

3. S'ltfcHANDitA Db'vA, son of the last mentioned; 
acquired, by his own strength, the realm of GdithU 
pura or Canyaett^a (Can'd’,) visited Cdi'i and otlier Iroly 
places; and repeatedly gave away in alms his own 
weight in gold. He appears to have been the first 
king of Canoj, in this family. 

4. Madanapa'la db^va, son aAd successor bf 
S^bIciiandba. 

5. GdviNDA CUANDBA, SOU of MaD AN AP a'i..\. 

6. VijAVA CHANDBA h'kva, (tlic sathc with Jaya 
CHAMD,) son of GtWiNUA CHAMUBA ; is Stated in the 
inscription as issuing his commands to all publick 
officers and to tlic inhabitants of AV»«/i assembled 

VoL. IX. •. 2 <i 
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at DevapaUipatan'ay enjoining them to obserre and 
obey his patent; which is recited as a grant of land to 
tw) Bf^&hmanasy conferred by4iim, on the day of full 
moon in Mnghn 1220 •, subsequently to his inaugura¬ 
tion as Yuva raja or designated successor and associate 
in the empire. The inscription concludes by quoting^ 
from a Puranny four stanzas to deprecate the resump¬ 
tion of the grant: and by a signature importing tbij 
copper was engraved by Jayapa'la. * 

Without having having the seen the original, no 
opinion can be offered on the probable genuineness of 
this monument. But it will be observed, that the in¬ 
scription is consistent with chronology : for Java 
CHAND, who is described, in 'he Aymachri^y as su¬ 
preme monarch of India, havi ig the seat of his empire 
at Canojy is there incniiuned as tlie ally of Shbha'- 
nuDDfpr ill the war with PiiiVnAvi ha'ja or Pit'hoba'', 
about the year of the Ihjira 658, or A. D. U 9 ' 2 : 
twenty-eight years after the date of this grant. 


R E M A R K S. 


A FRW observations on the general subject under 
consideration, will terminate this essay. 

Most of the ancient monuments, which have been 
yet discovered, contain royal grants of land; framed, 
commonly, in exact conformity to the rules delivered 
by 7f;W« writers who have treated of this subject ij;. 
That durable memorials have been usually framed to 


• Corresjioding to A. D. lld-l. 
t Cti.AowiK’sTransUiion, vol.T.n. Itp. 

X As.itcs. vol. 3. p.60. Digest of//Wif law, vol. 2. p. 2/8. 
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record other events or circulustances, thert is no rea¬ 
son CP suppose; and Ais consideration is suSicient to 
explain the comparative frequency of monuments' 
which recite royal grants, ft wii the interest, too, of 
persons, holding possession under such grants, fb be 
careful in the preservation of the evidence of their right. 
But this circumstance, while it accounts for the greater 
frequency of monuments of this description, suggests a 
reason for particular caution inadinitting their genuine¬ 
ness. Grants may have been forged in support uf an 
occupant’s right, or of a claiipanc’s pretensions. Ir 
will be, Tlierefore, proper to bring a considerable por¬ 
tion of distrust and jealousy to the examination of niiy 
inscription oti stone or metal, alledged to be ancient, 
and now possessed by persons who have any claims or 
pretensions under the grant which it contains. But no 
siicli cause of Jealousy exists, w-h.re the monument in 
(jucstion favours no one’s pretensions, and especially 
where it is accidentally discovered after being long bu¬ 
ried. It is indeed possible, that such a monument, 
though now casually found, may have been originally a 
forgery. But even where that may be suspected^ the 
historical uses of a monument fabricated so much nearer 
to the times to which it assumes to belong, will not be 
entirely superseded. Tlie necessity of rendering the 
forged grant credible, would compel a fabricator, to 
adhere to history and conform to established notions: 
and the tradition, which prevailed in his time, and by 
which he must be guided, would probably be so much 
the nearer to the truth, as it was less'remote from the 
period which it concerned. 


In the present state of researches into Jmlum antiqui¬ 
ties, the caution here suggested appears to be that 
which it is most requisite to observe. When a greater 
number of monuments shall have been examined and 
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compared, more rules of criticism may he devised; 
and will, at the same time, beco^te particularly reqtii' 
site, should the practice arise of purchasing ancient 
monuments; or oC giving rewards for the discovery of 
^enw At present no temptation exists for modern fa¬ 
brications, and little caution is therefore necessary to 
avoi4 imposition. 
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NOTE to Vol. 7 . Edge 180. 

A PASSAGE in ihe preface of the Sarngadhara fadS- 
hah, and another in the body of that work, widen were 
first indicated by Capt. Wilporo •, show, that a term, 
contained in the inscription on the column at Delhi, 
for whicli I proposcti to substitute, with the advice of 
the Piuidlt who assisted me, the word ‘ BahujeUa as a 
conjectural emendation, must be read ‘ Ckahumitna,' or 
‘ Chtih.ivti‘iii being the nauje of the tribe to which 
the prince, there mentioned, belonged, and which is 
well known at this day under the appellation of Ch'Juhan, 
In the preface, SA'itAGAD*HAMA describes himself as 
second in descent from Uachuop/va, a priest attend¬ 
ing on [Iammik king of S'dcdmbhari, of the tribe of 
Chanhuu, Cliahuvuti, nr Bahuvam (Ibr the natnc is va¬ 
riously spelt in dilft-rent copies.) 'Ilic work itself is a 
compilation of iitiscellaneous poetry arranged under 
ilistinct heads; and one chapter (the 73d) is devored to 
ilic admission of stan/.as concerning indtvidunl princes. 
.\niong them Isvo stanzas occur, which are therC cited 
as an inscription on a royal column of stone erected as 
a sacrificial pillar-j-; and which on comparison, are 
found to l>c the same with the two first of the stanzas 
on the pillar at Dclhi^ Several copies of tlic Sumgad- 
‘ hatu fiuUhah have been collated : in uU of winch, the 
term in tpicstion is written liahuvam. Comparing this 
with the pre'acc of the same compilation, and witii the 
inscription itself, we may be allowed to*coiijecturc, that 
Cbahu'jum is the correct reading : the Adgari letters 

^ and being very liable to be confounded. 


• Page ISy Ilf ibi< volume. 
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On /A^CJra'mas or Musical Scales oJ ///^Hrscus. 


BY J. n. PATEKSOX, Esa. 


When music was first redacrfi to a science, it is 
j>n)I)able, that it was c onfined to the few scientific men, 
whose ediK alien and studies fittecl them to understand 
its principlcj: and that the lirst ^rts o( the science 
were displayed in liynms to tlie d.ities: each bein^ ad¬ 
dressed in a peculiar mode, ih')thinus, and expression. 

Accoudjng to Plato ■*, the E^i>fi(ins were re¬ 
stricted by their laws to certain fixed melodies, whicli 
they were not permitted to alter; lie says, that the 
lawgivers of appear to have laid it down as a 

principle, that “Young men in cities should be ac¬ 
customed to beautiful figures and beautiful mclcxlies, 
and tliat it was one of their institutions to exlnhii in 
ikeir impks what these were, and what the qualitios 
which they possessed ; and besides these it was not 
lawful either for painters or other artificers to introduce 
any that were new, or even to think of any other th^in 
those belonging to their country.’* He adds, “ Nor 
is it lawful at present to do this either in these particu¬ 
lars or in the whole of mubic. If you observe, tluTc- 
fore, you Will find, that paintings and sculptures there, 
which were executed ten thousand years ago, as if they 
were not of such great antiquity, are neither more beau- 


Od Legislation. Dialogue 2d. 
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tifuf nor more deformed lhan the paintings ch carvings 
of die present day, but are fashioned by just the same 
art.” 

4 

When Clinias Observes, that he spoke of a won¬ 
derful circumstance, he replies, “It is, however, a 
i iicum'tancc pertaining to law and politics in a tran¬ 
scendent degree, you wtll likewise find other things 
'.here of a trilling nature, imf ihis rcsi'cclhig muAe is /rus 
(iUil tkservvs utltnli'jn, because the legislator could 
iiuily give laws about things oCthis kind and with con¬ 
fidence introduce Such melodies as possessed a natural 
rectitude : l-ut this mint !>e the v.'ork of a God, or of 
some (iivmc person; just as they say there, that their 
melodies, wliich have been preserved for such a length 
Oi time, arc the Pofms of Ids." 

Plato considers this restriction as proper and he- 
ccssary to prevent the introduction of sensual licentious¬ 
ness and clfeminacy. There appears to have been some 
such iilca of restriction, amongst the antient Hindus^ 
hv the conllnemcnt of their music to ihirry-six* melo¬ 
dies 1 viz. the six Rii^us and thirty Rupnis: the forty- 
eifvht Puiriis arc melodics, which seem to have been 
introduced in after t mes, when the discipline, alluded 
to by Pla i-o, fuitl begun to be relaxed. > 

But tlie InJum Rag,is and Ragiiiis are fixed re¬ 
spectively to particular seasons of the year and times of 
the night or day. This is a circumstance particularly 
deserving rcmaik, as it is probably iiecultar to the Hindu 
mu-jic. 

It is likely, that these melodies were in former limcft 
appropriated to the service of ditfmnt deities. In such 
case, the Riigas or /hi/»«ir would derive their appro¬ 
priation to particular times and seasons, from th« liiitei 
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and seasons allotted by the Hindu ritual for the perform* 
ance of the services, to which they were respectively 
appropriated. This appears probable; but whatever 
might have been the original cause of this apparent 
singularity,' it has become so couipletely engrafted on 
the ideas of music amongst the natives of hidia^ that 
they cannot at this day divest their minds of the pre¬ 
judice. 'J'lie muslemans have universally adopted it; 
and a perfoniier, who should sing a Rnga out of its ap¬ 
propriated season, or an hour sooner or later than the 
time appointed, would be considered as an ignorant 
pretcmlcr to the cltaracrerof a musician. This restraint 
upon their mu^ic, whicli Enrtipeuns would tltink insup¬ 
portable, the huHan considers ns absolute!) necessary 
to give a true relish to the melotlv. The origin of this 
custom seems lost in antiquity. .'Co Jlmdu, with whom 
I have conversed, has been able to account for it. We 
may, therefore, suppose it probable, that it originated, 
as 1 have observed before, in the religious restraints to 
whicli music appears to have been subjected, when 
first reduced to fixed principles as a science. 


Music must have been ctiltivatcd in very early ages 
by the Hindus ; as the abridged names of the seven 
notes, viz. sa, ri^ g<i, rw</, fa, dha, ni, arc said to occur 
in the “San/a ('eda-, and in their present order. Tlieir 
names at length are os follow : 

ShaJjii pronounced Satja or Khaija. 

li/shahha pronounced Rikhabk, 

Gaud hara. 

Madhyanm. 

Panchiimo. 

Dhahata. 

Niihada pronounced Nikkad, 
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Hehcs we find, that the abovemcntioncd abbrevi- 
aiecf names of these notes, which arc used in what we 
call Solftiin^ or SohnizaiioHf arc the first syllables of 
their names, viz. riy f<a, illui, m. 'I’hc 

coinplcte scale is called ^ivaragruma or assemblage of 
rones; it is likewise called Sfphii: or hcpIachorJ, as con- 
cainieg, or consisting of, seven notes. 


Tkk Hhttlui place tnc seven notes under the pro- 
tection of seven Aifhisht'hatrXOh'atils, or superintend¬ 
ing divinities, as follow : 

Shiuljjy under the protection of Acni. 

Rhhiihhu, of Bkahma. 

Cuhulhrtril, of SAr.A8VATf. 

Maxfhyama, of Maha'de'va. 

PjiirhiinM, of Sul or Lacsiimi. 

/ 'll hi , of G A h^S^A. 

Sishiuhl, ofSi'uYA. 


Of these n^tes, there arc four dcscriplions; l it the 
ihitii, which is the Ans'ii or key note ; and is drscribed 
HS the lii'ij/i on whom all the rest depend; ihe 'id is 
Si'.iiliihli vsliicli is considcretl as the Miiilrt or principal 
minister of rhe A’.vw : rlic 3d are AmiihuH, dc^cribttl as 
suhjecls attached to their Lord ; 4th liilh'idi, menliuiud 
as inimical to him *. 


• Tl)c llirre list distinrt'oni sfcin to ec.rn sroin! lo tin; }Lmc/,U-. 
»i,v, I'jraff/ietiia, and Aniipleua of ih*; (imki, M-orNi jus, in 
his IlariTionick linii>diic(:on, explains Parnfkonij, n mean be((v<-i n 
CTinsonanfe and diiwnaitce; whete ilic sound, tutlie '-ar, 
consonant. H.T. 
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Tite Hhulus divide the octave into twenty-two inter¬ 
vals, whicii are called S'rulif byallonyig four S'ru/i to 
represent rlie interval which we call a major tone, tnree 
to describe a minor tone, and two the semi-tone : not 
as bein'; mathematically just, but as means of repre¬ 
senting to the eye, and to the understanding, the sup¬ 
posed relations wliich these intervals bi-sr to each other;. 
merely to sho.v, that a semi-tone is halt a major tone, 
and that the minor tone is a medium between the mnjor 
and scmi-toiic, being less than the former an<l greater 
than the latter. Mathematical calculation is out of the 

t 

question. 

pKiiHAPS they were induced to make this division of 
the octave, by considering the minor tone as not divi¬ 
sible by two, without a fractiuu; and therefore made 
the ’vliole number three, to represent it: for, if we 
divide the octave into twelve semi-tones, this will give 
twenty-four quarter tones or ; but by allowing 
three to represent each of the two minor tones, instead 
of four, there will remain only twenty-two, the num¬ 
ber ohA'V///^ admitted. 


The S'nuis a.ie peiconided as so many nymphs; 
and, in the Ih/etnacarUf arc thus named and 

arranged -f'. 


To Shuljii or To Rishuhha or 

Sa . \rrtbra .Hi . 

-j 'umxiiJvati ' ■ ^ Renjani 


Ckandovya 


L Relud 


t ')iie»nimc£| exhibited in ihtSaf^Ua Dum^dar^f are quite dif- 
fcT 'Ri. Thuy selclu.H occur excc|>t ia (be writiugs ot auih^rn IrtaN 
ini( u.i niu»:c» H. T. C« 
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To Gatidhaui or 

G:» ... . 2 J Ruiiri 

CroiT ha 


To Dhaivata or 
Dha ... 3 r Mflfhviti 

■ » ■■ ■ ' 

L Rtma 


ToMudhyamaor 

Mu ... . 4 (Rujicii 

--~J Vrusitrani 

I Puli 


To Nishdda or . 

AV .... / 'pta 

—L Ci'i/'tri 


'I'o Pauchama or 

Pu ... . 4 r Cu l i 
—————J Hacii'i 

1 l)ipari 
[ .■iL'ii'im 

Ttm Hindus have three GniifUf or si ^les t sit. 
•Siind/.i-Gnuna,Mndhyanui-Gruma^ ini\l$undntif'U Citsiinn. 
The foregoing arningemcni of the S'n:t/ is that of the 
■Vaa//./ OV.ww, which consists of iwotlisjunci, but per- 
fcciiy similar, '/hi.ukords, separated by a major tone. 
'J Ik- MiuUnum.! Gi.iiiui is I'orinul from this, by aJraiH- 
po'.!ricm of tlu- mair»r lone between Vu and Jiha, and 
of ihc minor tone hciivten and AV; tli-is iluf 
!t(;},nic,d lanjrnagc of llindu niU'ic, £)ha uk« > on * 
is'ruh from ai'd becomes thus possessed o» iw.ii. 
leaving’ thioe to l\i. 

'i nn iwo GrJ/nut may be thus represented. 

Ti.'r.ii'fnirif, litTiulitiJ. 


1 


Sj 


Ih 


Ca Ma 


1» 






M S:< 





1. 2 3.1 

i. 2 . 3.1 1 . 2.1 ».a.3.4., i.2.r4 i.'i. .1, 
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5 
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3 
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H 
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S. 
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Sa 


Ei 


Ga Ma 


Fa 


Dha 


Xi- - Sj 


Mudlijam/i 

Gritntif 


r • 

1 - 



r % i 


1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 

h 2. 3. 

1 . 2 . 

J.2.3.4. I J.2.3. 

1.2. 3 . J. 

A. 2 

1 til 

L. J 

1 I 

1 ■ 

1111 ii 

111 

1 


»sa 


0 

n 


c 

D 

A 


9 


£5 

a 


I 


? 




C 

a 




§ 

ft 


(A 

S 


ft 


u 


Id 




td 


When the change of key requires a different modu¬ 
lation, the changes in the disposition of the S'ru/i arc 
called flcrU: they reckon twel- such. 

When a note is to be rendered graver nr deeper, 
they say that such a note takes one or more ^aiii from 
the note immediately below it, as in the example of 
the change from tlte Sh/i/ija Gram to the Mtidhyama 
Gramu, where Dha is made one Sruli flatter tlian in tlic 
former scale. 


Ip a note is to be faised. the expression is, that such 
a note gives one or more S'ruii to the note immediately 
below it; which operation renders the note propor¬ 
tionally sharper, as its distance from the note immedi¬ 
ately below it is consequently increased; and, to that 
immcdiatelv above it, the distance is in the same pro¬ 
portion diminished. 

The Gimihtiru Grama is formed from the Madliunm 
Grama ; .md, in the conslrucrion of ir, the Saa^i/a 
Darpana points out three changes in the scale. 

1st. GiVhthara takes one SrahUam Rhhabha, and 
becomes of three, i. e. by rendering the third note Ga 
flat, the iuterval between Ri and Ga is reduced to a 
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semi-tone, and that between Ga and becomes a 
mivr tone. 


ad. Paaehama loses one ^rnli to Gandhara., 


I AM at a loss to know how this can take place: I 
rather suspect an error in the text, and would propose 
to substitute Dha the sixth note instead of Gamihara. 
The three S^ruli of Panchama make the interval between 
the 5th and 6th: by losing one, it is reduced to a 
semi-tone; but it cannot lose this one to Gumihura, 
which is the third note. There are but two methods of 
reducing this interval to a semi-tone: one by raising 
the fifth note; the other by rendering the sixth flat. 
But here the interval between the 4lh and 5th remains 
unaltered. It must in this case be done by making 
Dha the 6th note flat; or, in the langwge of Hinebt 
music, by giving one of Panchamo's S'rutis to Dhai^ 

vata. 


3d. Suddhaswara gives one STmti to Nishada. Here 
Nishadd is rendered one S^ruti flat. SuJdhaswara is 
not the name of a note ; but is explained to me to be a 
term applied to a note possessing its full compliment of 
^rnih. It may, therefore, be applied, in this case, to 
Dhaivafa; for, ahhou.> 5 h it may give one S'rutt to 
Nishada, yet it gains one from Panchama, and still re¬ 
tains four complete S' atiis. 


If these conjectures are admitted, and we compare 
it with the Madhyatna Grama (to which these changes 
evidently refer), it will stand thus: 
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Sa Si Ca Ml P» Dlia Sa 



4. 2. 3. 4. 2. 4. 9. 


■ I r..nj/iiira 



That the Hindut probablf, by 'his division of the 
octnvc, meant nothing more than what I hane before 
supposed, map appear from the following table, in 
which the interrals, between eacii note and the note 
above it, are taken from Mr. Malcolss's series of the 
octave in the two modes (as given by Mr. Chamress 
under the article scale). This I have done, in order to 
compare those intervals with the S^ruti of the 
and to show the difference. 
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Mu<!otMiieriesoftbeoct«Te. MAtcotn** tetj* »f ^ 

k A 3 s i 8 » 

tf X t 7 -> T 7 7 7 » . » • 


Major Mode 
or 

Madhyama Gr»*a.' 


Minor Mode 
or 

6«iidhdn Grmut. 
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If we revert to the Shtui'ja Gramas we ^lid ii 
composed of two disjunct, but perfectly similar Tftra- 
thoras, separated bv a major tone: both Tefrachords 
are expressed by tne name numbers 4. 3. 2; and, if 
we reject the fractions of the first Tetraehord in the fore¬ 
going cable, we have the same number: and, as they 
considered the 2 d Tetrachord as perfectly simiUr to the 
Itrsr, they probably made use of the same numbers ts 
express that similtude. 


Therr are three kinds of characteristic melody for 
the sinictarc of Ragas, either by the use of all, or the 
exclusion of one, or two, particular notes. Those 
llamas, in wliich the whole seven notes are employed, 
are called llatnir^ kurart. Those, which exclude one 
particular note, and only use the remaining six, are 
called CailUr. Those, which exclude two particular 
notes, and only reserve five, arc called Orav. There 
is a passage in Da. RubNEv’s history of music, and one 
in the British Encyclopsedta (spet^ing of the Gn^^iia 
Reffu *, or the broken pillar lying in the Cmpns Mar- 
iius at Ro.'ne,) by which it appears, that there is on this 
pillar or obelisk the figure uf a musical instrument with 
two strings and with a neck: that, by the means of its 
neck, this instrument was capab'c, with only two strings, 
of producing'a great number of notes; that these two 
striogs, if tuned fourths to each other, would furnish 
that series of sounds called by the antients Hepla- 
tJiorti. whicii consists of a conjnrtct Teirackord as 
B. C. D. K; E. F. G. A; if tuned in fifths, they 
wouUi produce an octave^ or two disjimet Trfraehrds. 


* A iVanmcnt of in fyyfliaa obeliiik of iliu higbeit aatiquii^ 
which ha«l been bruiight to B«mt uuder AvueiTvs. It it covc.ra 
with Hie.-oj;l/jibic>. 
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TbiPtnay pomblT explain the prioci|^B of theoon- 
vtru^ion of the SLi^a Gr&ma of ^ Houkts ; apd^ete 
is a similar instrument still in use» called Dwitantn, 
which I hare often seen^wd heard; and, as ^ as I re¬ 
member, it is tuned itT fifths. It consists of a wooded 
body, hdlowed out and covered with {wrchment $ it has 
a neck and two strings, and is struck with a plectrum. 


Thr Miuihyama Grama is evidently our majcH’ mode t 
and, if I am right, that of Camihata ts our minor mode. 

The extent of the Ifindu scale it three SeptatOti 
which are thus fancifully desenbed: the loue«(t oriirst 
Seplaca, called Mumha sihthui, is derived orproduced 
fr|d|i^e navel, extending upwards to the chest; the 
ht>tiibyii%lha»ay from the cnest to the throat I 
the third Ttl/ailhuna, from the throat to the brain. 


Thr scale b denominated Grama, (literally village,) 
because there is in it the assemblage of all the notes, 
and MiUchhandi, arranged in their proper olaces, 
as mankind assemble in towns and villi^es, and there 
assume their difteient tlegrees and stations, 

Ilf considering fbe names given to the three Gr&maft 
it appears to me, tliat the ^hadja Grama takes its name 
from the lowest note in that scuc, as being the founda¬ 
tion of the fiist I'lhark'/rd\ the second I'etraihorJ 
being apparentl) formed from the 5rst by fifths: ih 
which case tbetitb must necessarily be ntore asuitxhaxi 
in the Diatonu scale; and the interval between the ath 
and dth is therefore represented by (bur S'rsr^ to i|g- 
nify, bears the sanse proportion to tbatAf 

VoL.IX. . an 
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does to Sa. The iirtervals <A the Sksttfs Grama rhsy 
be represented as ibllow : 


6 

1 4 

3 

2 

,16 

6 

1 

9 

5 

4 i 

3 

27 

1$ 

2 


Su ri ga ma fa dha ni sa 


Thb modulation of the Madhyanu Onma probabi) 
took, its rise from making the 5th note in 

the scale : in which case ) 0 u will have 


>Vi sa ri fa ma fa dha, 

OR) 

ut re mi fa srd li. 

Tins is precisely the ditftonic scale of t!ie^i||||^x; 
and here it became necessary to render comma 

lower in the scale, which the Hindus express by making 
IVui receive one S'rmi from Pa. The alteration, thu’> 
liiggestcd, they ailojited ; and with it formed their 2d 
scale-from the Shoflja GrdiHa^ giving it the name ol 
Madhjama^ probably to denote its origin. 

Gatidhtra Cnhnu appears to have a similar 
origin; by making the 5th. This will pro¬ 

duce. 



Dha 

HI w /V ga 


fa. 


on 



JLi 

nt 9e fni 


snh 


Which is the natural minor mode La: but keeping 
Sa ns tiieir first note, the VifrUsy or changes before 
mencioiied, became necessary, to give it the same 
,fiiodulation t and it was probably called Gandhar^ 
Grama tb denote its origin. « 
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Oy the notec and S'rttfis I have spoken iA)C^. I 
challjpow endeavour to explain what these M^r^^tttas 
are; or rather what I concetwe them to be. lEhhh 
h said to contain leven Mtlrchhaues: hence diey 
^ckon twenty>oDe in afl. 


Sir W. Junes says they appear to be no more than 
seven pieces of diapi^on inuiriplied by three, ac'cord- 
ing to the differente of pitch id the compass oT three 
u«^a\ es *. But the Mut t khunai are described tu be the 
seven notes, each arranged in its prt^er station iii the 
scale, which renders tlicm lit u/be apjilied in the co'ai- 
position uf the i, &c. It appr-trs to me therefore, 
that they are thu ti.tertaU ot lacli Gfauuty which I 
would arrange as fullons. 

The Sluui] / iham i is coiiipo'cd of two disjunct but 
perfectly similar sepatated by a major^ 

tone, and both 4c.r./» have a major thfrd; the* 
Jjiiirckhanas of tlm iuamu I suppose to be . 

4 

1 st. f:um Sa to Iti *1 1st. 2d. 

2d.-S.t to Ga i- 1st. 3d. 

Jd. - Sa to Ma J ist. -Jth. 


4th. from Pa (o Dhal 2 d. 2(1. 

5th. —— Pa to Ni ^ 2(1. 3d. 

(hh.-to Sa J 2(L 4th. 

rth. - Pa to Sa 8 octave. 


* Inciting a 4 i 8 aagefi{>m the E4ck Pdrmoo the deslh.of Sku- 
r^LA. «bich II rniiiTeJ SiBW.Jniiisi iiBftiiiietl 

hana, " niusml lutcrrsi.” (^ee As. Set. vol. (n, p. aos.) He 
aUy*. d$ a diifcreot iMcrpirttMA of iti (fM. dU* e. 7l>) tb 
btftted ID tUc Ctxt« Jr bis icnion 4t( tbRt purng^i W» JotsI 
niuiook the It eiitiog ol ilic letio Smu, («bach n that tfaniiUted 
ear, inoteJd of q*ifrcrtorie^} Iwr Ueha« rtghiiy rtpUiool U tti hif 
tratift 00 fbeniitiical ai ilu 11. T (. 
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Tat MufcKkaiaas of Madhjma Gram t 

^d. from S& to Ri. 

^d. -<>->- Sa to 6a, greater thifd. 

4tb.-Sa to Ma. 

flth. Sa to Pa. 

6th.—Sa to Dlia, greater uxth. 

7tb.-Sa to Ni. 

8ch.-Sa to Sa. 

f 

Mibcikand of GSn(ihatii Gtuma: 

Sa to Hi. 

Sa to Ga, minor third. 

Sa to Ma. 

Sa to pa. , 

Sato Uha, minor 
Sa to Ni. 

SatoSa. 

% 

Th§ Mw^khtfnns are all personified, and diRiii' 
gudhed by natpes *, via. 

THOSE'^f the Shudja Gtiaa, are : 

1 d. Uttara muada. 

2d. l/floraytta. 

3d. Rieiaiti. 

4 th. Su^kafraja)a. 

5th. Samita. 


A Tbii Ufi is appuently fiwB ibeThe,per* 
tonified ibrA'miua namci la the ! )« ■«% :< . 

H.T.C. 
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6th. Ckdcrania. 

/l^osE erf* Madl^ama Grama^ art: 

1 St. Sauhiri. / 

2d. Harina.’ 

3d. Culofanti. 

4th. Sudha maJ^fya, 

5th. Margki, 

6th. Pwvi. 

7tb. RUhiea. 

Those of Gaudkdra Gramas are: 

1st. Mandra^ 

2d. Pt/iia* 

3d. Sumuc'hi, 

4th. Chitra. 

5th. Rohtni or Chitravati. 

6th. Stu'ia. 

7th. 

The use of these MArchhenas is, in my opinion, to 
teach the learner to rise an octave by ttmes aAd semi¬ 
tones ; and to descend ^in by the same notes j and to 
rise and fell by greater intervals, directly, by omitting 
the intermediate notes; in ihort the practice of solmi- 
satlcn. 









